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"A WINDING RIBBON of 

glassy ice faced me as I 
nosed my big Diesel truck 
down Telephone Canyon, 
near Laramie, Wyoming, 
one dark winter night,” 
writes Mr. Vandiver. "Be¬ 
hind me, on a twenty- 
eight foot trailer, rode 
27,000 pounds of freight. 


"WITHOUT WARNING, the 

lights went out! It was six 
miles to the bottom of the 
canyon ... my left wheels 
were skirting a precipice 
... and those tons in back 
of me were shoving—and 
I mean shoving. It would 
have been suicide to use 
my brakes. 




"I was SKIDDING TOWARDS ETERNITY when I remembered my flashlight. Its 
bright beam flooded the road ahead. Thanks to 'Eveready’ fresh dated bat¬ 
teries, I drove the six miles safely, saving not only my life, but the $12,000 
truck and its 13 Vi ton cargo. 

The word "Eveready" is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Ask Adventure 


Information You Can’t Get Elsewhere 


A RCHERY with reverse English—or 
Chinese, as the case may be. 

Request:—I have heard that the Chi¬ 
nese made bows that were the reverse of 
the type that we use in the Western 
world. 

From what I gathered from reading, 
this bow was held so a notch hooked in 
or near the head of the arrow was 
hooked in the string and the arrow was 
held back at the back and pulled back 
and was shot when released. I would 
like to know if there is any practical 
reason for such a bow: i.e. would a bow 
so made shoot an arrow further than the 
regular type of bow per pound of string 
pull? 

Anything you can tell me about this 
will be appreciated. I intend to try 
something like this on a crossbow if it 
shows promise of being worth experi¬ 
menting with. 

—George A. Hart, 

5043 Blackstone Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

P.S. Maybe I got the whole idea wrong. 

Reply by Earl B. Powell:—Either 
some one has been spoofing you, or else 
you got the idea entirely wrong on the 
Chinese bow. 


The Chinese bow is a double recorved 
bow about six feet long of which about 
a foot on each end is absolutely stiff, 
and when the bow is drawn fully, the 
strain is less than at the beginning of the 
draw on account of the leverage by the 
two dead ends compressing the bow to¬ 
gether. This is no advantage, except for 
holding the arrow drawn, in fuct, it de¬ 
tracts from the range and speed of the 

These bows are usually made of a strip 
of whalebone imbedded in the belly side 
of the bow which has a core of hard 
wood, and backed with sinew and often 
covered with (of all things!) birch bark. 

They used arrows about a yard long 
and these arrows were drawn in the 
ordinary way of course—except instead 
of using our release of three fingers, with 
the arrows resting between the first and 
second finger, they drew with the thumb, 
and with the end of the arrow cradled 
in the space between the thumb and fore- 

The Tartar bow was made similarly, 
except that it was shorter and without 
the ungainly end and had a much longer 
range. All of these bows were shot in 
the usual manner. You could not get 
much distance by shooting in the way 
you indicate with the bow hindside to the 
shooter. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

JNSHALLAH! 

Request:—For years my husband and 
I have used the word “Inshallah,” picked 
up from stories in Adventure. We assume 
now that it is an Arabian expression, 
and from its use have believed the mean¬ 
ing to be, “In the hands of Allah” rough¬ 
ly, “We have done our best, now fate 
will continue.” We have a place in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains and would like to 
name it. We would greatly appreciate 
knowing the literal meaning of “Inshal¬ 
lah,” the proper spelling and the pro¬ 
nunciation. 

—Mrs. George R. Bent, 
Boulder Creek, Cal. 

Reply by Captain Beverly Giddings:— 
“Inshallah” is used in the sense of “God 
willing.” For instance, an Arab might 
say, “Tomorrow I shall journey to Mas- 
cat, Inshallah.” 

It is also used in the sense of “Amen.” 
For instance, one might say, “I hope he 
recovers”—and your reply might be “In- 
shallah.” It is pronounced as it is spelled. 

M ORE dough to add to last month’s 
batch. 

Request:—Four of us fellows are go¬ 
ing to the Lake of the Woods, Canada, 
on a vacation trip next summer. We will 
be back in the bush pretty far and we 
would like to have the best recipe for 
sourdough Bannock, and hot cakes, as 
the bread problem will have to be solved 
in camp far from bakeries. 

—W. R. Denton, 

Kennedy, Alabama. 

Reply by Paul M. Fink:—Sourdough, 
a widely used leavening agent of the 
North country, is easily made. A couple 
of cups of flour, two spoons of sugar 
and a pinch of salt are mixed to a thin 
batter and set aside to sour, in a warm 
place. Two or three days will be about 
the right time to get it in good working 
order. Don’t let the odor bother you. It 
has to smell that way before it will do 
the work. 

For cakes, mix the “sourings” with 
enough flour and water for the quantity 
desired into a thick batter, with salt and 
a half-spoonful of soda and a touch of 
sugar. Let stand over night. When mak¬ 
ing your cakes, save out enough batter 
to leaven the next batch. 


For bannock, or any baked loaf, mix 
the “sourings” with flour, salt, soda and 
sugar, to a stiff dough. Work it into 
loaves of the size you wish, then set aside 
in a warm place to rise. Bake on the fry¬ 
ing pan, reflector, Dutch or other oven. 

gEA-GOING grease-monkeys. 

Request:—I have heard that one of 
the requirements to learn the trade of 
an airplane mechanic in the Navy is that 
you have to have a high school educa¬ 
tion. I would be very grateful if you 
would tell me whether this means that 
you have to obtain a high school diploma 
or, in my case, to complete four years of 
high school and, due to the fact that I 
haven’t taken the required subjects, 
thereby obtaining a certificate instead of 
a diploma to show that I have completed 
four years of high school. 

If a diploma is necessary to take the 
course of an airplane mechanic, then will 
you please send me a list of the trades 
taught in the Navy without a diploma as 
a requirement? 

Another thing I would like to know is 
this: when one states which trade he 
wants to learn, are there any future 
experience-requirements necessary? 

I will be very grateful if you will 
answer these questions as soon as pos¬ 
sible as I am anxious to join the Navy. 

—Warren Hill, 

419 Greenwood Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reply by Durand Kiefer:—You must 
have a certificate showing previous avia¬ 
tion-mechanic training in order to enlist 
directly in class V-2 of the Naval Re¬ 
serve, which is the class that takes men 
for immediate assignment to aviation 
mechanical duties. 

However, you need neither previous 
training of any sort nor do you need a 
high school diploma to enlist in the 
Regular Navy which, after two months 
of general recruit training, will give you 
an opportunity to be assigned to one of 
the regular Navy schools for aviation 
mechanical training. In other words, if 
you enlist in the regular Navy the class 
A, Group IV schools are available to you, 
training for aviation metalsmith, avia¬ 
tion machinist mate, aviation ordnance- 
man, and aviation radioman. If you can 
get a grade of 70 per cent or better in 
the General Classification Test and Me- 
(Continued on page 116) 






























The Fog of 
March Fifteenth 

By 

DURAND KIEFER 



S OME seamen hold that fog is the 
uneasy soul of the devil himself, 
loose upon the sea, but that is not 
true. It is merely a great gray ghost’s 
soul, restless, disembodied, and aloof. 
And although it generally magnifies the 
perils of the seaman, it is no more malig¬ 
nant than sublime; neither good nor bad. 
It is just fog, and it happens, and good 
seamen make the best of it, as they do 
of all the other vagaries of the sea with 
which they are momentarily fated to 
live. And occasionally, if the great gray 
ghost holds only terror and sudden death 
for some, it is the savior of others, espe¬ 
cially in war time. 

At least, such was the case with His 
Majesty’s Ship Tremaine. 

The Tremaine was the ex-American 
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destroyer Briggs; one of the old four 
stack flush-deckers, fitted out with addi¬ 
tional anti-aircraft armament and as¬ 
signed to the Channel Defense Force, 
with headquarters at Portsmouth. I 
joined her as U. S. Naval Observer last 
spring on what proved to be her first, 
and last, cruise under the White Ensign. 

For three days and three nights we 
had been patrolling off the Normandy 
peninsula, playing cat to the German 
submarine rats holed up at their base in 
Cherbourg. It was mid-March, and the 
Channel being raw and sloppy, all hands 
were more or less miserable from the lit¬ 
tle vessel’s lively motion, and uniformly 
half-frozen from the biting spray and 
wind. 

During daylight we were in constant 
jeopardy from the marauding formations 
of Heinkels which not only sought us 
out directly to drive us off, but also used 
us as a convenient target on which to 
unload their eggs when returning from 
an unsuccessful raid over England. Then 
the sleek old ship would turn and circle 
and dodge at full speed through the 
choppy seas, all the while howling and 
hissing and spitting streams of bullets 
from her pom-pom and machine-guns 
like a wildcat set upon by a flight of 
hawks. 

And although the bombs frequently 
raised furious white fountains all around 
her, the Tremaine after three days still 
showed no worse wounds than a slightly 
moth-eaten appearance of the canvas 
around her after gun-platform and two 
ragged splinter scars which she wore 
nobly, like chevrons, on the sternmost 
of her four stacks. Nor was this good 
fortune simply a matter of luck. 

LIEUTENANT-Commander 
Peter Thompson, R.N., D.S. 
0., commanding H.M.S. Tre¬ 
maine, was an old hand at 
this bomb dodging business, and one 
of the best in the game, although he 
hadn’t yet seen thirty, and on this job 
probably never would. A Canadian, he 
had, under the compulsion of his youth 
and English blood, quickly transferred 
from the regular Canadian Navy at the 
declaration of war, and received his first 
annealing on a destroyer at Dunkirk, 


which made many a youngster a veter¬ 
an. 

He had had plenty of opportunity to 
add polish since. Beneath his startling 
sienna thatch, his somewhat patrician 
features, and his cold blue eyes, the 
polish had left him as hard as the bright 
breech of his foc’sle gun. For Thomp¬ 
son’s particular talent, as the brass hats 
had early discovered, was this cat-at- 
the-rathole game off the Jerries’ sub 
bases, and although he’d had two ships 
blown out from under him at it, he’d 
nailed nine of the vermin in as many 
months. So the brass hats gave him their 
blessing, the D.S.O., and the Tremaine, 
and told him to have at it again, with 
the young U. S. naval lieutenant along 
to see how it was done. 

And then the fog set in. 

It set in thick and cold early the night 
of March fourteenth and kept on getting 
thicker and colder until by midnight you 
would have thought you could make 
snowballs of it. Completely blacked out, 
the Tremaine prowled slowly back and 
forth on her station, no more than a 
dark and silent shadow in the otherwise 
shadowless depths of a lost world. The 
wind and sea had fallen with the onset 
of the fog, so that the only sounds reach¬ 
ing us on the bridge were the low hum 
of the fireroom blowers, the occasional 
click of the gyro-compass repeaters, and 
the hushed sigh of the bow through th# 
soft swell. 

For some time my mind habitually an¬ 
ticipated the harsh blast of the ship’s 
fog-signal before the persistent silence 
brought home that this was the real 
thing—this was war, and not the pag¬ 
eant of it that had been my sole pre¬ 
vious experience. In the six crowded 
hours that followed I was to be grate¬ 
ful that this realization had come so 
early and so cheaply. 

The Tremaine’s restrained pace 
through the fog was not regulated by 
any danger of collision, for the captain 
could be reasonably sure from his fre¬ 
quent soundings that he was in his as¬ 
signed patrol sector, from which all 
friendly vessels would keep clear. And 
collision with an enemy was something 
to be much desired. But it was neces¬ 
sary to keep the ship’s inherent noise- 
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level as low as possible to avoid inter¬ 
ference with her under-water liste ning 
device, upon which she now had to de¬ 
pend entirely to track her prey, as sight 
contact was out of the question. And 
the less propeller noise we made the less 
chance there was of submarines spotting 
us with their listening gear. 

That our listener was alert at his post 
deep in the hull was apparent from the 
number of times between one and two 
o’clock that Thompson answered the 
listening-room voice tube and jotted 
down a set of figures in the faint blue 
glow of his flashlight, repeating them 
back quietly, “Two or three. Bearing 
one zero eight relative. Four thousand 
yards.” 

The ship was in what the crew called 
Battle Condition Watch-and-Watch, 
with half of the officers and crew alert 
at their battle stations while the other 
half slept. This left the listening device 
and the depth charge battery fully 
manned continuously, and half the guns 
and torpedo battery. The captain, the 
executive officer, who was also the navi¬ 
gator, the chief engineer and myself, 
however, were impervious to this sys¬ 
tem. Brumby, the Exec, and MacMor- 
ran, the Chief, stayed on watch more 
or less continuously, in a sort of endur¬ 
ance marathon, out of loyalty to Thomp¬ 
son, while I was determined to demon¬ 
strate that the U. S. Navy could go as 
long without sleep as the British. 
Thompson, however, for all his lean and 
loose build, must have established some 
sort of a world’s record for going with¬ 
out sleep in those four days, with the 
rest of us tied for a poor second. 

Shortly after two A. M., when Thomp¬ 
son had received the fourth separate re¬ 
port of submarine activity from his 
listener within an hour, he snapped off 
his dim blue flash and stood rigid for 
some time staring into the black face 
of the night as if determined by sheer 
force of will to pierce the dank pall that 
shrouded the hostile coast. He must 
have been unaware of my presence at 
the next window, for I was surprised to 
hear him muttering imprecations on the 
fog under his breath with a vocabulary 
that did credit to his profession. 

I grinned, glad for this accidental dis¬ 


covery that the man was not the blood¬ 
less automaton he was reputed to be. 
Knowing that we were operating in ca¬ 
pricious tidal currents along the very 
edge of the German mine fields, I as¬ 
sumed that the hazards of stalking sub¬ 
marines with zero visibility under such 
conditions had at last worn through his 
celebrated nerve. 

“What’s the matter, Captain?” I 
asked lightly. “No hunting tonight?” 

THOMPSON’S rather ascetic 
jggjjvn head turned with a snap, and 
in the faint light of the com- 
llijjgiggg*. pass binnacle I could see a 
look of actual embarrassment. 
“Bitter little!” he said shortly, and with 
a word to the officer of the deck to keep 
a sharp lookout, he motioned me into 
the chart-house. 

In the stygian darkness and utter 
silence of the little closed cubicle his 
voice sounded strangely hollow. “I sup¬ 
pose you’ve heard of the expected Ger¬ 
man invasion attempt this spring?” He 
snapped on the light to transfer the 
figures on his pad to the chart. 

The chilling effect of his words must 
have shown in my face. All I could do 
was nod dumbly. 

“Well, this is March fifteenth,” he said 
evenly, bending over the chart-desk. 
“The Ides of March—and Hitler has 
a weakness for historical dates.” He 
drew a bearing line across the chart and 
marked a cross on it. “This is also the 
first heavy spring fog we’ve had; it 
should last a couple of days.” He laid 
out another cross. “The Jerries can make 
their own fog on occasion, but this one’s 
made to order.” He straightened and 
indicated the chart with the back of his 
hand. “Look at that!” 

I looked. Our patrol area on the chart 
was dotted with numbered crosses, each 
one a submarine. They were mostly in 
pairs or threes and their tracks as 
plotted from the listener’s reports took 
them all in the direction of Dover Strait. 
The implication was too plain. Before 
crossing the Channel the Germans would 
try to clear it of defending craft without 
tipping their hand to much, and their 
logical weapon for that was massed 
submarine action, at first. Then, with 
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the dawn, the minesweepers, the Luft¬ 
waffe, the mosquito boats, the troops. 
All this I blurted to Thompson, adding 
that even with the fog I didn’t see how 
we had survived this long. 

Thompson snapped out the light. 
“Y-e-es, the dawn, the sweeps, the 
Luftwaffe, the torpedo boats and the 
troops—almost poetic, isn’t it? But they 
can’t find us in this pea-soup except by 
accident, if we keep quiet. That’s why 
I haven’t been fooling with the wireless. 
We’ll do more good just now sitting 
tight and keeping our ears open. But 
it’s tough, sitting tight.” You could tell 
it was for this man, hearing his voice. 

“Using our radio now would tip off 
our position, I suppose,” I said, think¬ 
ing it was still the thing to do. 

“Oh, the Jerries know we’re out here, 
of course,” Thompson said flatly, “but 
not just where.” 

Even so, it wasn’t a comforting 
thought—like stopping your car on the 
tracks at a blind crossing to see if the 
express is coming when you’ve already 
heard the whistle. If a Blitzkrieg burst 
through the fog at dawn the Tremaine 
would catch the full force of it, lying as 
we were directly across its path. That 
is, if we were still afloat at dawn. 

Thompson opened the chart-house 
door and bumped into the Exec hurry¬ 
ing toward it. 

“What’s up, Brumby?” 

“Another submarine report. Three 
this time. Crossing not far ahead, about 
2000 yards.” He moved to step into the 
chart-house to plot the new data, but 
the captain caught his arm. 

“Wait, Brumby. That makes some 
twelve of the blighters. That’s enough. 
We’ll have to open up and let Ports¬ 
mouth have the picture now, and take 
our chances on revealing our position. 
Shoot this contact report down to wire¬ 
less and then get onto the listening room 
by phone and plot me a depth charge 
run. We’ll just let these Jerries know 
we’re not asleep.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” The Exec closed the 
door of the chart-house behind him. I’m 
afraid I didn’t appreciate Thompson’s 
famous guts just then. 

In a moment Brumby’s voice came 
quietly through the tube from the chart- 


house. “Course, zero one zero, Captain. 
Speed twenty. Three minutes, forty sec¬ 
onds to go.” 

Thompson rang up twenty knots on 
the engine-room telegraph and took his 
post at the helmsman’s shoulder, bring¬ 
ing the ship around to the attack course. 
The blower hum rose to a whine, the 
screw vibration woke the ship with its 
shuddering rumble, not unlike a train 
crossing a trestle. The wind began to 
whistle through the bridge, churning 
wisps of fog in fluid eddies over the lip 
of the windbreak, and banking it around 
the foc’sle gun like a snowdrift. The 
gun-crew huddled behind their shield, 
ghostly figures on the very edge of our 
minute and private world. We charged 
blindly into the still void beyond our 
bow. 

CHAPTER II 

THE SUBS 

v_THE only human overtone to 

the ship’s insistent voices was 
the hollow report of the 
listener rolling up the voice 
tube, continuously punctuated by the 
sharper tones from the chart-house, 
“Two minutes to go. One minute, thirty 
seconds to go. Left five degrees.” 

The listening-room suddenly an¬ 
nounced “Silent!” and ceased its chatter. 
The submarines, hearing us bearing 
down on them, had abruptly stopped 
their engines and sunk to the ocean’s 
floor to interrupt our sound plot of them. 

“Right ten degrees! Forty seconds to 
go!” Brumby adjusted his track. 

“Stand by!” Thompson swung the ship 
deftly ten degrees to the right and 
raised his arm, eyeing the depth charge 
release operator over his shoulder. 

“Fire one!” The arm fell, a charge 
rolled off the stern, its fall hardly dis¬ 
cernible in the turbulent wash of the 
wake. 

“Fire two!” The Y-gun coughed aft, 
the hurtling pair of charges only dull 
blurs in the fog, followed by a distinct 
splash fifty feet off each side of the 
wake, unseen. 

“Fire three!” 

Number one charge let go with a dull 
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boom, rattling the bridge windows as 
we heeled violently into a sharp turn to 
circle back. We’d planted four charges 
in a large diamond, roughly a hundred 
feet apart, one astern, then two out on 
each side, and one astern again as we 
raced forward. We were well into our 
circle when the pair from the Y-gun cut 
loose about 100 feet down. The ship 
shuddered sharply again and a geyser 
bloomed briefly in the mist off the port 
bow as the fourth charge exploded. We 
had straightened out abruptly to pass 
through its foam as a marker for another 
barrage when the listener suddenly came 
to life again. 

“Propeller bearing six three, five hun¬ 
dred yards!” the tube squawked. 

Thompson had already ordered the 
wheel hard right to head for it, when the 
cry, “Torpedo!” shrilled from the foc’sle, 
and again, “Torped-o-o-o!” 

One of the forward gun-crew pointed 
rigidly to starboard, his arm pivoting 
rapidly forward as the ship swung into 
her turn. Thompson saw the wake. “Re¬ 
verse the rudder!” he snapped. 

The ship rolled wildly, at twenty 
knots, and lurched to check her swing. 
The gunner down forward waved his arm 
aft to indicate the torpedo wake was 
heading clear, along our side. I drew a 
big breath and leaned against the bridge 
rail. 

Then I saw this other one, just streak¬ 
ing past our bow in the wake of the first 
one. It was about twenty feet off, but 
our stern, with the rudder hard over, 
was swinging that way now. I simply 
punched Thompson and pointed. He 
made one leap, wrenched the wheel from 
the surprised helmsman’s hands and 
spun it hard. For a moment the ship 
planed dizzily, like a performer on a 
slack-wire, while we all clung. 

Then there was a deafening roar and 
the whole fuzzy fog world turned a brief 
horrid red. I felt the ship stagger drunk- 
enly and slow down with a jerk. I didn’t 
realize I was lying under the bridge 
chart-board with the whole thing in my 
lap until the Exec stumbled over me. I 
got up gingerly, apologizing in my con¬ 
fusion. Only subconsciously I knew we’d 
been torpedoed. My consciousness re¬ 
fused to admit it. 


THOMPSON, still at the 
wheel, broke the stunned 
silence on the bridge. “Hop 
back aft, Brumby, and have a 
look,” he said calmly. 

The Exec plunged down the bridge 
ladder and the violent pink tinge of the 
fog faded enough to make out the other 
figures stirring around the bridge. 
Thompson was at the voice tube to the 
gun-control platform. “Warn all guns 
to keep a sharp lookout for submarines,” 
he barked, “and make it hot for any that 
come poking—” 

He was interrupted by an ear-split¬ 
ting scream of steam as the safety valves 
on the boilers erupted into the night. 
Above the racket I could hear him try¬ 
ing to get a report from the engine-room 
on the damage below. At the same time 
the radio-room call-bell rang at my el¬ 
bow and I answered it for him. 

“Bridge.” 

“Transmitter’s out.” 

I relayed this to Thompson, shouting 
in his ear above the scream of steam. 
He just nodded and stood there on the 
slightly sloping deck with his head hang¬ 
ing as if in thought. I expected the deck 
to take a violent angle and slide us all 
off the bridge at any moment. De¬ 
stroyers are not built to take torpedo 
hits. But the gentle slope toward the 
stern and a sluggish, erratic rolling in 
the slight sea was all that was notice¬ 
able. 

The ship had already come to an 
almost complete stop. 

When the escaping steam ceased after 
two or three minutes Thompson stepped 
impatiently to the radio-room voice 
tube. 

“Did you get those contact reports off 
to Portsmouth before your transmitter 
went out?” 

“Barely got started, Captain.” 

For the first time since I’d met him 
I saw Thompson go taut. “That’s bad,” 
he addressed me solemnly, as if nothing 
else was. 

Brumby clattered up the bridge lad¬ 
der on the run and went straight to 
Thompson, saluting. 

“Well?” said the captain. 

“Stern’s all gone to the after deck¬ 
house,” announced the Exec. “After gun- 
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platform is warped some, but the gun 
will still train. Mainmast went by the 
board, though, taking the wireless an¬ 
tenna with it. The rudder’s gone and 
both propellers. The after hold is 
flooded but the magazine bulkheads are 
holding, and the carpenter’s gang is shor¬ 
ing them up now. Shaft alleys are both 
flooded as far as the engine-room, but 
that bulkhead’s holding, too.” 

The Exec rattled on while the captain 
stood clutching the binnacle against the 
loggy roll and hanging his head at¬ 
tentively. “Somehow the depth charges 
didn’t let go. The torpedo must have 
just caught one of the propellers and 
lifted the whole stern off in a piece, tak¬ 
ing them with it. They’re all gone, of 
course, like everything else back there.” 
Brumby drew a breath. 

“How many casualties?” asked 
Thompson between his teeth. 

“Just nine, by the first count. Three 
killed and four wounded in the after 
gun-crew, and two men in the depth 
charge racks missing, of course. The 
wounded are down in the dressing sta¬ 
tion now.” 

“How’s the auxiliary wireless trans¬ 
mitter in the after deck-house?” Thomp¬ 
son’s voice was strained. 

“All knocked to hell, Captain, and so 
is the torpedo workshop, the carpenter 
shop, and the washrooms. The main 
deck’s awash where the ship ends in a 
bloody pile of junk and twisted scrap 
metal just aft of the deck-house. Astern 
of that is just ocean and fog now.” 

“But she’ll stay afloat?” 

“Yes, sir, she should. There’s some 
leakage through the after bulkheads, of 
course, but the main drain seems to be 
intact and the pumps are working.” 

“And the boats?” 

“Seem to be sound, sir.” 

W THOMPSON raised his head 
slowly and stared aft along 
the narrow decks as far as the 
fog would permit. The only 
sound that disturbed his thoughtful 
silence was the musical hum of the ship’s 
generator and the faint rhythmic screech 
and chunk of the pumps drifting up from 
the mists aft of the stacks. 

My thoughts were with him, but they 


could get no further than a vicious cir¬ 
cle. Without rudder or propellers we 
were no more than a derelict, drifting off 
the enemy’s coast, with only our anchor 
to keep us from wandering in his mine 
fields or washing up at his feet. The 
listening gear, I knew, had been re¬ 
ported in order, but it could only tell 
us what we knew already—that the 
waters all around us were infested with 
submarines. Without radio we could 
neither warn England of their terrible 
significance nor even send a simple plea 
for help if and when the lightning 
struck. And without our contact reports 
there was little chance that the Force 
Commander had any notion of the grav¬ 
ity of the situation. In the meantime, 
our immediate survival depended almost 
entirely upon the blessed obscurity of 
the fog—a notoriously undependable 
thing. 

I was still floundering in this morass 
when Thompson broke the weighted 
silence abruptly. “Well,” he addressed 
Brumby, “we can’t run, and we can’t call 
for help. But we can still fight. We’ve 
still got all our guns and torpedoes and 
plenty of ammunition and every Jerry 
that asks for it will get his share. Pipe 
all hands to battle stations and distri¬ 
bute the engineers among the ammuni¬ 
tion and repair parties.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“And Brumby—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell the communication officer I 
would like to see him.” The captain 
glanced briefly at the ship’s clock, its 
hands luminous on its blacked-out face. 
It was ten minutes to three. 

The general quarters siren howled 
mournfully in the fog and the ship 
sprang alive with men pounding to their 
action stations at the guns, the torpedo 
tubes, the bridge, and the gun-control 
platform above it. Sub-lieutenant Clay¬ 
ton, the communication officer, appeared 
at the captain’s elbow and saluted. 

Thompson returned the salute casual¬ 
ly. “I presume you have been trying to 
get another transmitting antenna up?” 

“Yes, sir. But our spares were in the 
after hold where we can’t get at them, 
so we’ve had to use anything we could 
find.” 
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“Yes, I didn’t expect you’d be able to 
get on the correct frequency again, but 
you must—you simply must—get this 
warning through on some frequency, 
understand?” The captain shook a 
folded message form in his clenched fist. 
“Try to get on the distress frequency, 
and if you can’t make that, try any¬ 
thing—anything! And give it all the 
power you’ve got in the hope some sta¬ 
tion will pick you up.” 

“The Jerries will most likely pick us 
up first and spot our position with their 
shore direction-finders,” Clayton offered. 

“We’ll have to chance that,” snapped 
the captain, and turned on his heel. 

At that instant the foc’sle gun cut 
loose with a blinding blast that shook 
the bridge under us. Before the flash 
blindness had cleared from my eyes she 
let go again, leaving me breathless as 
well as blind. It was difficult in the sur¬ 
prise and shock of unexpected gun-fire 
to realize for a moment what was hap¬ 
pening. After four or five shots, between 
which I could hear the thunder-clap of 
hits not far abeam, the gun ceased fir¬ 
ing and Thompson and I both stared 
hard into the red murk where the gun 
was pointed. 

Someone on the gun yelled, “There 
she is again!” but Thompson, who had 
had the sense to close his eyes at the first 
shot, barked, “Hold your fire!” 

As the red glare cleared I could make 
out a dark blob, like a hole in the pink 
curtain of fog off our port beam. Thomp¬ 
son saw it too, better than I. A slow 
grin spread under his binoculars. “Nice 
work, number one!” he sang out, and to 
me, “He’s finished, that chap.” 

Through my glass the dark blob had 
become a submarine’s conning tower, 
slowly turning in the fog. its edges torn 
up and its mast and periscopes broken 
and awry. The hull was still awash, 
and seemed undecided whether to rise 
or sink. Other than a barely perceptible 
motion that brought it slowly nearer, the 
U-boat displayed no signs of life. If the 
submarine continued moving as she was, 
there was danger of her colliding with us 
as we drifted helplessly no more than a 
couple of hundred yards away. 

“Number one,” called Thompson. “Let 
her have a couple more in the hull.” 


THE four-inch gun couldn’t 
miss now, with the point- 
blank range and the clearer 
target. Its blast reddened the 
night twice with slow deliberation. The 
conning tower staggered and dissolved 
in an ugly burst of explosive at its base. 
The second shell, hitting just at the 
water-line, buried the hull in a geyser 
of water and steam. 

A hatch opened, almost awash, and a 
half-dozen figures poured out before the 
sea lapped over it. The grotesque con¬ 
ning tower lurched forward and down, 
and in a matter of minutes had slid 
swiftly out of sight, leaving only a great 
swirl of foam and a few bobbing heads 
to mark its grave. 

The captain ordered the pulling- 
whaleboat away and then stepped over 
to the lookout on the port bridge wing. 
“Did you see that submarine?” 

The young seaman’s voice was tre¬ 
mulous with wonder. “Yes, sir! I saw it 
break water not five hundred yards off, 
sir, right in the middle of my sector, 
there, sir, heading forward like, across 
our bow. But I couldn’t no more than 
open my mouth than the foc’sle gun 
potted her, sir. Beautiful hit, too, right 
forward. Then I couldn’t see no more, 
sir; everything all red.” the boy finished 
lamely. 

“Very well,” Thompson said with a 
smile in his voice. “You can see all right 
again now?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

The whaleboat creaked off in the fog 
and returned shortly with seven wet and 
sullen Germans in life jackets. Thomp¬ 
son. watching them come alongside from 
the bridge, spotted an officer among 
them immediately, although I couldn’t 
have distinguished at that distance in 
the dark. He ordered the officer taken to 
his cabin, and turned over the bridge 
for a moment to Brumby in order to 
question the prisoner privately. “Secure 
the whaleboat astern,” he ordered. “We 
may be needing it soon.” 

I believe the remark was intended to 
be jovial, but its implications were too 
dark for me to appreciate it. 

In less than twenty minutes the cap¬ 
tain was back on the bridge. “Ober- 
leutnant Gerhardt won’t tip his hand,” 
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he told me when he’d taken over the 
bridge again, “although he speaks Eng¬ 
lish of a sort.” 

“Is he the one that blew off our 
stern?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, that one didn’t even hang 
around for a look after he heard the ex¬ 
plosion, he was so sure we were done in, 
I suppose. No, this Gerhardt was just 
a student captain, out for instruction on 
one of the boats we depth-charged a 
while ago. It seems we shook her up 
so badly she sprung several seams and 
was leaking so much that the captain 
decided to return to the base. But he 
was a little unsure of his position and 
picked a bad time to come up for a look 
around. We must have been just out of 
sight of his periscope in the fog when he 
ordered her up.” Thompson snorted. 

“And he won’t say what they were out 
for?” 

“No, of course not. But I put on a 
little act of being scared to death we 
were in for an invasion tonight, and 
his smug manner pretty much gave him 
away.” 

Thompson cast a quick look at 
the quartermaster hovering nearby and 
fell abruptly silent. 

The horrid premonition of impending 
Armageddon returned to the pit of my 
stomach with an almost physical im¬ 
pact. It was not relieved by the faint 
but unmistakable sound of a number of 
Diesel engines laboring somewhere well 
off our port beam in the fog. 

Thompson and I listened attentively 
for some time until the sounds grew 
fainter still and finally receded into the 
dismal silence of our ghostly little world 
again. At the question in my eyes 
Thompson grunted, “Minesweepers 
standing out,” and again glanced at the 
clock as if to verify their place in the 
timetable of invasion. “That leaves only 
the Luftwaffe, the torpedo boats, and the 
troops, doesn’t it?” he said dully. It 
was now almost four o’clock and the first 
faint lightening of the fog’s dirty gray 
could be expected in about half an hour. 
How long our cloak of invisibility would 
last after that was nothing but pure con¬ 
jecture. 

“Mind if I see what I can get out of 
our friend Fritz?” I offered, to shake off 


my gloom. There was little chance of 
verifying our deductions from that 
source, but I’d heard the communica¬ 
tion officer report that he was transmit¬ 
ting on a frequency close to the distress 
band, now, and I realized how vital it 
was to be able to support a warning to 
England with something more than cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence if the radio should 
raise someone there. 

Thompson grunted, “Go ahead and 
good luck to you.” 

I went down to his cabin, informed the 
sentry on the door of the captain’s per¬ 
mission, and pushed into the little 
cramped room. 

CHAPTER III 

THE LUFTWAFFE 

OBER-LEUTNANT GER¬ 
HARDT was pacing the nar¬ 
row floor smoking one of 
Thompson’s pipes. He was 
little more than a youngster, although a 
bright-enough looking one. He recog¬ 
nized the difference of my uniform in¬ 
signia from the British immediately and 
his concern was most flattering. 

“Mein Gotti” he exclaimed. “Amer¬ 
ican ships it iss, und now American 
officers!” He sat down rather heavily on 
the captain’s bunk. “It hass happened, 
den. Dot America iss in da var. Dey 
don’t tell us not’ing any more!” 

I simply smiled wisely, watching his 
face. “We just heard your minesweepers 
going out,” I said. 

He stiffened and his pale eyes grew 
hard. “So?” His eyebrows arched, and 
the pipe hung poised before his thin lips. 
But he was not at home in the language. 
His expression as well as his tone said 
plainly, “Yes, I heard them too.” 

I then took to passing innocuous re¬ 
marks of a general nature dealing with 
his personal feelings about the war, to 
which his natural sympathies would lead 
him to reply affirmatively, until I had 
him nodding regularly, if grudgingly, in 
reply, enjoying the comfort of being 
agreeable without being informative, or 
even having to hazard speech at all. 

After dwelling at some length on his 
training and career, as if trying to learn 
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something of them, I remarked casually, 
“It must be very irritating to train so 
hard to become a good officer only to 
be forced out of action through no fault 
of your own.” 

Without looking up, Gerhardt nodded 
moodily, and I went on, almost in the 
same breath, “Especially tonight when 
you could be taking part in the greatest 
military venture in history.” 

His nod became emphatic, which I 
thought revealing, but not nearly so 
much so as the look of startled concern 
which clouded his face when he looked 
up suddenly, struck by the full meaning 
of my remark. I instantly abandoned 
my friendly attitude and smiled my sat¬ 
isfaction with his reaction. The invol¬ 
untary flush of rage and embarrassment 
that reddened his youthful features 
seemed like final confirmation of the in¬ 
formation I sought. I said, “Thank you, 
Herr Gerhardt,” with an acid smile and 
turned to take my findings to the cap¬ 
tain. 

I was stopped by the angry snarl of 
planes diving on the ship, punctuated by 
the shuddering concussion of explosions 
close aboard. The German’s confusion 
left him abruptly and his eyes lighted 
up. A childish grin parted his lips as he 
raised one finger stiffly skyward. “Der 
Luftwaffe!” he crowed. I bolted from the 
room for the bridge. 

When I burst on deck from the blind 
confines of the wardroom I half expected 
to find the fog cleared and the dawn 
bright, with the helpless ship fully ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the planes that con¬ 
tinued to scream down upon her. In¬ 
stead the thick mists drifted as heavily 
as ever across the decks, and frequent 
bomb geysers, roaring not more than a 
hundred yards off either side, were al¬ 
most invisible against the thick gray 
curtain. It was hard to understand what 
the planes were using for a target until 
I heard shouting aloft and glanced up to 
our tall foretopmast. There, just visible 
in the paling fog swirling around its 
base, two members of the crew sat on 
the signal yards and struggled frantical¬ 
ly with the topmast fittings. 

“Get it down! Get it down!” I heard 
Thompson’s voice from the bridge, and 
then, as a third figure clambered up the 


ladder with an axe, “Use the axe. Bear 
a hand!” 

/,%/!<! ll THE planes kept snarling 
down on their mark, madden- 
ingly invisible above the 
mists, while the bombs flow¬ 
ered red and white in the water all 
around us. The chatter of machine-guns, 
both from the planes and the ship, was 
deafening. Bullets splashed like hail in 
the water on all sides, and I marveled 
that in such a storm no one seemed 
to be getting hurt. It finally struck me 
that I was in danger of being hit myself, 
and I leaped up the ladder to the quite 
useless cover of the thin bridge roof. 

It puzzled me that the ship’s boats 
were being lowered in such great haste, 
unless we had been worse hit than I was 
aware, until I saw the motor-launch, as 
soon as it hit the water, plow busily for¬ 
ward and take a hawser from the ship’s 
bow. The motor-whaleboat had already 
followed and taken a second heavy line 
from the bow, when the topmast, upon 
which the men aloft had been chopping 
furiously, started to topple with a great 
splintering of wood and straining of wire. 

To the smothered cry of “Look out be¬ 
low!” the tall stick crashed heavily over 
the side, taking the port signal-flag rack 
with it, and a large section of the port 
well-deck rail. In the midst of all the 
stunning confusion of roaring motors, 
bursting explosive, hacking machine- 
guns and tearing metal, I half-expected 
to hear someone yell “Timber-r-r!” when 
the spar fell, and felt an instant’s real 
disappointment when no one did. It was 
the sort of ridiculous incongruity that 
the idle mind will occasionally grasp in 
moments of unbearable tension. 

With the topmast down, and the ship’s 
height reduced by some twenty feet, 
Thompson gave the order to cease firing 
to the pom-pom and machine-guns, and 
attempted to take refuge in the rolling 
sea of fog rather than fight it out on such 
unequal terms. The two motor-boats 
strained with all their eighty horsepower 
on the ship’s thin high bow, inching it 
laboriously ahead, while the bombs and 
machine-gun bursts continued for some 
time to splash all around the ship with¬ 
out doing any great damage. 
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That Thompson’s strategy was sound 
was soon established by the diminishing 
bomb explosions, at greater and greater 
distances as the planes lost us in the fog, 
until their attacks ceased altogether for 
lack of a target, and only their motors 
could be heard, sweeping and zooming 
above the mists in frustrated search. 
After a while, when breaking daylight 
had bleached the dark fog blanket to a 
uniform pearl gray and it still drifted, 
at its lowest, twenty and thirty feet 
above our broken mast, the planes gave 
up and left us to the silence of the empty 
sea. 

When the solitude of our unnatural 
little world had again closed down about 
us, like a box, I marveled aloud to 
Thompson that the planes had found us 
so early, with nothing but the faint light 
of dawn to see no more than a few feet of 
our topmast sticking above the fog. 

Thompson shook his head in contra¬ 
diction. “You forget the wireless, old 
chap,” he said. “We’ve had it going full 
blast trying to get a warning through, 
you know. The Jerries didn’t have to 
be very smart to pick up a broadcast 
like that and put their shore direction 
finder stations on it. The flying boys 
had our position nicely fixed before they 
took off, I’ll wager. All they needed was 
a target to pot at when they got here 
—and of course I never thought for a 
minute that the bloody mast would be 
sticking through the fog.” 

I suddenly remembered my triumph 
over our prisoner below, and hurriedly 
gave Thompson the fruits of it. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “that bears out our 
suspicions rather neatly, I’m afraid. It’s 
dawn already, with only the torpedo 
boats and the troops to come. And we’re 
off the air again. Our jury antenna was 
rigged to that topmast we cut down.” 

“Did you raise anyone before it 
went?” 

“No!” Thompson snapped bitterly. 

My eye went to the boats still hauling 
us slowly through the mists, and I in¬ 
dicated them with a thumb. “They could 
haul us out of this, right across the 
Channel, if the fog and our luck holds,” 
I suggested. 

Thompson eyed me sharply. “Would 
you do that? Would you crawl out now, 


and leave the door wide open without 
anyone to watch it?” 

“No,” I said hastily, “I guess not. But 
what good are you here without any 
communications ?” 

Thompson shrugged and stared mood¬ 
ily through the fog at the boats. Sud¬ 
denly he swung and gripped my arm. 
“Thanks,” he grunted, and swept up his 
megaphone. 

“For what?” 

“For your suggestion about the boats. 
I’m going to send one over to Weymouth 
with a warning. Rather hopeless, of 
course. It’s better than sixty miles across 
the Channel here, so the boat won’t get 
there till around noon. But it’s the only 
thing to do now. Do you want to go 
along?” 

I’ll admit my heart leaped at the pros¬ 
pect of getting off that derelict, but 
when I’d thought a minute I shook my 
head. I thought about the uniform I 
was wearing and the reputation behind 
it. It was bigger than anything inside 
me. “No thanks,” I said, “I’ll stay here.” 

“Good,” smiled Thompson, and I 
could see he was actually relieved. “But 
things here are likely to get a whole lot 
worse before they get any better, if they 
ever do.” He called the motor-whale¬ 
boat alongside with his megaphone, and 
in a few minutes had the communication 
officer in it with a message for England. 
Nothing but the captain’s heated assur¬ 
ance that the message was more im¬ 
portant than the ship or anyone on it 
would silence young Clayton’s protests 
at being sent ashore. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE TORPEDO BOATS 

,( THE boat got away with ex- 

fJssj&v'') tra gas drums and all the 
engineering ratings it would 
carry since, as Thompson re¬ 
marked, “They aren’t needed here any 
more, and they’d most likely be looking 
for a boat ride soon if they stayed, any¬ 
way.” With this cheerful thought in 
mind, I watched with mixed emotions 
while the boat rounded the bow and 
faded into the dawn fog on a compass 
course across the Channel. It seemed 
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odd, in the tranquillity of the moment, 
that we might never see Clayton and his 
men again, or ever know whether they 
got to England on time. Or at all, for 
that matter. And yet the whole world 
would soon know, and even children of 
unborn generations, pouring over their 
history books in some unimaginable fu¬ 
ture. 

I was still listening to the amiable 
sputter of the motor-whaleboat exhaust 
echoing to the north when a new and 
startling sound attracted my attention 
to the south, toward the French coast. 
At first it was only a low angry buzzing, 
like the swarming of bees on a hot sum¬ 
mer day, but it soon swelled to the omin¬ 
ous roar of a hurricane sweeping upon 
a mountain top. The look I shot 
Thompson was more a confirmation than 
a question. 

“Right!” he nodded. “Motor torpedo 
boats.” And then, without taking the 
pipe from his mouth, “Be a miracle if 
the whaleboat isn’t caught.” In his 
anxiety to get a warning to England he 
seemed to have no regard for what was 
likely to happen to us. That he actually 


didn’t, he made perfectly clear with his 
next remark, made to me as casually as 
a suggestion about the weather. “Just 
possible we could break up that little 
motor-boat sortie before it stumbles on 
the whaleboat,” he said, and without 
further explanation, called the gunnery 
lieutenant down to the bridge. 

“Assign each gun to cover a separate 
sector of our horizon, so that all sectors 
are covered. Set sight-bar range for the 
limit of visibility, 1000 yards. Each gun 
is to go into local control immediately 
and open fire on any target which ap¬ 
pears in its sector, without further 
orders.” Thompson stopped and listened 
intently for some minutes to the rising 
drone of motors while Mott, the gunnery 
lieutenant, waited at his elbow. The 
sound seemed to be spread over a wide 
arc that stretched from our port beam 
to well aft of our quarter. Already you 
could hear individual motors along the 
arc, about six or eight of them apparent¬ 
ly spread out in a scouting line. 

Thompson turned to Mott again and 
spoke quickly. “If they go past us with¬ 
out sighting us, fire two or three rounds 
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from the after gun immediately to at¬ 
tract their attention and bring them 
back before they stumble into our 
whaleboat. I expect they’re looking for 
us anyway, coached by the planes over¬ 
head.” For the first time, I noticed that 
there was the sound of motors over us, 
too. 

Mott saluted and made for the ladder 
to the gun-control platform, but Thomp¬ 
son stopped him again, briefly. “And 
have the torpedo tubes cast loose and 
all twelve torpedoes ready to fire in¬ 
stantly, in case the motor-boats are sup¬ 
ported by something larger. If they are, 
each tube-nest that will bear is to fire a 
direct three-torpedo spread on sight, 
without further orders. With the visi¬ 
bility range not more than a thousand 
yards they won’t have to fool much with 
target angle and speed. Set forward 
tubes for curved fire and after tubes 
for straight fire; depth-setting, ten feet 
all around.” 

“Aye aye, sir!” Mott was already half¬ 
way up the ladder to the gun-control 
platform. We could hear him giving 
the orders to the guns and torpedo tubes 
over the battle telephones above us 
while the noise of the approaching 
motors grew constantly louder. It was 
possible to detect, now, that the mos¬ 
quito boats were checked down to some¬ 
thing less than their full speed, and were 
apparently spaced out about one thou¬ 
sand yards apart, although it was soon 
evident that they were headed obliquely 
toward our stern and not directly toward 
us. As the wave of motors swept nearer 
still they again merged more and more 
into one sound, indicating that they 
were coming in line with our stern. 

WITH our nerves hiked to the 
last notch we strained our 
eyes into the murk to catch 
the first glimpse of a dark hull 
bursting out of the fog. The racket of 
the nearest motor, amplified by the fog, 
convinced us that the flank boat would 
be upon us at any instant, and it wasn’t 
until it had passed astern well to the 
other side of the ship that we realized 
with a start, and on my part, some hon¬ 
est relief, that the scouting line had 
missed us by yards in the bleak mists. 


Thompson had already opened his 
mouth to call Mott when the gunnery 
lieutenant barked “Gun Four, open fire!” 
into the telephone strapped around his 
neck. The after gun instantly slammed 
out a round into the fog, filling it with 
thunderous echoes. It was just light 
enough now so that we were no longer 
blinded by the flash. 

The immediate response to our shot 
was the sudden increase in pitch of the 
nearest motors as they were opened to 
full throttle, and the boat swept into a 
wide circle back. You could almost see 
her step out and turn toward us, just 
from the racket she made. The pom¬ 
pom, in whose sector the sound hovered, 
followed it unerringly, as if the compact 
sound center was an invisible magnet 
attracting the multiple stubby barrels 
of the ugly weapon. I’m sure that if the 
Nazi motor-boatmen had been aware of 
how real a target the thunder of their 
motors made in that blind fog where 
our guns so confidently stalked them at 
suicidal range they would have been less 
anxious to come charging at us. 

The instant an ugly black nose, with 
its sweeping white mustache of spray, 
burst out of the mist close on our quar¬ 
ter the pom-pom tore loose in a mad 
stuttering roar, as if its fury had been 
impatiently restrained too long. The 
first shots were a little short, kicking up 
a welter of spray under the boat’s bow. 

She was headed almost parallel to our 
length when she appeared, but she 
quickly swerved toward us to bring her 
gaping torpedo tubes to bear. But No. 
3 four-inch gun, amidships, liberally in¬ 
terpreting its sector limits, let go with a 
shot that threw a solid white spout close 
under the swerving bow, kicking it 
around toward us so violently that the 
boat plunged over on its side, plowing 
up spray with her half-submerged deck. 
At this instant the pom-pom got dead 
on, and chopped the deck and squat 
pilot-house into a mass of rubble. 

The boat reeled back on her V-bot- 
tom, the engines still driving her madly 
forward, although it was clear that she 
was now out of control. No. 4 gun, aft, 
unable to keep out of it any longer, 
slammed out two shots in rapid succes¬ 
sion, the second catching the circling 
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boat square on the stern and opening 
it up like a split melon. The roar of the 
motors ceased dramatically in a series of 
violent explosions as the gas tanks blew 
up and set off the torpedoes in their 
tubes. 

The boat had simply disappeared in a 
burst of fireworks before our eyes. Its 
life, within the narrow range of our gun 
sights, had been less than two minutes. 

Thompson looked at me with an exag¬ 
gerated smugness that was amusing. I 
grinned spontaneously like a kid at a cir¬ 
cus. It had been easier than any of us 
expected. 

But Thompson’s eyes were already 
dark again. “Capital shooting, all guns, 
Mr. Mott,” he called up to the control 
platform above us, “but warn your 
gunners to stay in their own sectors 
hereafter. We’ll be getting it from all 
sides at once now, I think.” 

The gunnery lieutenant acknowledged 
the order and we heard him pass it to 
his guns. From the sounds behind the 
fog curtain all around, Thompson had 
the Germans figured right, too. At first 
there was a general ominous quieting of 
the motor noises, but engines designed 
to drive fifty-foot boats fifty miles an 
hour can’t be effectively muffled, es¬ 
pecially in a calm fog, where the frustra¬ 
tion of the sight sense for a long period 
seems to sharpen the hearing. Even 
when they were running dead slow we 
could hear the big motors coughing and 
sputtering nearer in the fog. 

When a dark shape took form for an 
instant on the edge of our little world it 
was greeted by a hell of shell bursts, 
and roared off into the murk again with 
wide open throttles. “That one will be 
only scouting,” Thompson told me. 
“Having fixed our position exactly, he’s 
off to rendezvous with his fellows and 
plan the attack.” 

CHAPTER V 

blindman’s buff 

THE little short-range radio¬ 
phone sets these boats carried 
made them perfectly effective 
as a group, especially in con¬ 
junction with similarly equipped air¬ 


craft, although we could be confident, 
from the way the fog had hung on and 
thickened since dawn, that we had noth¬ 
ing much to fear from the planes far 
above. 

With their customary thoroughness 
the Germans took their time in encir¬ 
cling us, although we could only assume, 
this, as they were careful to haul off far 
enough and run slow enough so that it 
was difficult to be sure just what they 
were up to- The very length of time we 
had to wait, as nerve-racking as it was, 
was fair assurance that we had figured 
the attack right, however. Thompson 
was openly pleased that his enemy was 
going to such trouble to come in from all 
quarters simultaneously, since this per¬ 
mitted us to bring all our guns to bear 
at once, each on its own target, with a 
minimum of confusion between guns. If 
there weren’t more than five targets left, 
there would be a gun for each of them. 
If there were more—well, there were our 
machine-guns, six of them, and while 
they wouldn’t stop a boat, they might 
make it tough to aim a torpedo. Stand¬ 
ing there on the silent bridge, with the 
subdued throbbing of those invisible 
little boats sounding so irrelevant and 
tranquil in the distance, it all seemed 
for a moment like a childish game of 
hide-and-seek, or blindman’s buff, that 
grown men were forced for some absurd 
reason to take seriously. 

In the next moment, however, all il¬ 
lusions were rudely shattered by the sud¬ 
den roar of motors from every point of 
the compass. The attack was beautifully 
mounted and timed, but the defense was 
no less prepared. It occurred to me in 
those first moments that this crippled 
destroyer, this floating bit of England 
with the soul of America in it, was in its 
limited sphere playing the part of the 
whole of England, standing off, alone 
and isolated, but with a grim and quiet 
courage, the hordes of unseen terror that 
assailed it from out of the mists and 
half-light. 

The first boat to pierce the curtain ap¬ 
peared on the starboard bow and was 
immediately greeted by a roar from the 
foc’sle gun and a spout of water that 
kicked it violently broadside. In less 
than four seconds the second shot foun- 
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tained close alongside the racing hull 
and simply flicked it over, bottoms up, 
in a spectacular smother of spray, like 
a great fish floundering. For an instant 
the twin screws churned angrily in the 
air before the boat slipped from sight. 

The port midships gun had already 
opened up and was joined immediately 
by the pom-pom spitting out to star¬ 
board. Within a minute every gun on 
the ship, including the machine-guns, 
was slamming and sputtering away inde¬ 
pendently in a maddening bedlam of ex¬ 
plosions that kept the ship rattling and 
shaking continuously like an old Ford 
on a corduroy road. Against the fog 
curtain our narrow horizon was alive 
with dancing fountains that pretty well 
covered the boats dodging among them. 
A continuous splatter of machine-gun 
bullets beat upon the ship from the at¬ 
tackers’ guns, swiveling in their glass 
turrets, although the jouncing boats 
made very poor aiming platforms. The 
pilots were having equal trouble bringing 
their torpedo tubes to bear in the face 
of the kicking about they were getting. 
Two or three white torpedo wakes 
seethed past us, almost unnoticed. A 
welter of flying paint chips and empty 
shell cases of all sizes showered upon the 
decks. 

In the face of this concerted assault 
of both aerial and submarine death and 
destruction I expected to see Thompson 
busy about the bridge in a fine demon¬ 
stration of fighting command, but so far 
I had neither seen him nor heard him 
issue a single order. I turned to find 
him standing stolidly beside me, with set 
lips and a curious light in his cold eyes, 
as if he were no more than a neutral 
observer himself. I was at first surprised 
and somewhat anxious until I realized 
suddenly that I was witnessing a com¬ 
mand that functioned so smoothly that 
there was no need for further control in 
the moment of ultimate test, which is as 
it must be. Thompson must, and could, 
rely entirely upon his previous fore¬ 
sight and the training of his men. The 
loaders, the sight-setters, the pointers 
automatically worked the guns as silent¬ 
ly and effortlessly as if they were simply 
mechanical attachments of the deadly 
machines. Amazingly few of them fell 


away in the first wild moments of the 
action. 

I WAS in those moments so 

fascinated by the cool effi- 
1S N ciency that issued from the 
~~ mtrm m white heat of the battle that 
it was difficult to follow all its various 
effects upon the enemy. I was thrilled, 
too, by the force of Thompson’s genius 
operating uncannily through it all. I 
noticed, rather incidentally, that the 
pom-pom had dug through the hull and 
into the motors of one torpedo boat so 
that it burst into flames and swerved off 
into the fog, trailing a tail of fire like 
a crazy comet. Another boat, caught 
squarely on the bow by a four-inch shell, 
was one moment a leaping demon and 
the next, after a brief but horrible burst 
of flame, nothing but a patch of silent 
smoking flotsam on the ashen face of 
the sea. 

Further aft it appeared for a moment 
as if one boat had broken through and 
was bent on ramming our already 
mangled stern with its torpedoes still 
aboard, until I realized that the boat 
was actually chasing its own tail in a 
tight and hopeless circle, while our No. 
4 gun, with almost comical desperation, 
tried vainly to depress enough on its 
warped roller path to polish it off. Mean¬ 
while, the two after machine-guns 
poured a continous streak of tracers into 
the wounded boat, which sputtered back 
only occasionally in the brief intervals 
that its guns would bear. 

The machine-gun duel aft had barely 
ended in the silencing and sinking of 
the torpedo boat, and the remainder of 
our guns were still blazing away succes¬ 
sively at a sole remaining boat that had 
adopted the desperate tactic of circling 
us, when the mists less than a thousand 
yards to the east erupted in a blaze of 
fire, the very thunder of which shook 
the Tremaine like an earthquake. A 
solid salvo of no less than six 4.4’s roared 
into white water just beyond us as one 
of the new German destroyers loomed 
out of the fog, swinging swiftly parallel 
to us and rolling a thick black cloud from 
her stacks. 

I glanced anxiously at Thompson to 
see what he would do to meet this new 
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threat, but he only stiffened and stood 
a little taller beside me. It is a minute 
but perfect tribute to the quality of his 
discipline that in the decisive few sec¬ 
onds between that first paralyzing 
broadside and the next, our entire star¬ 
board battery of six torpedoes were in¬ 
stantly launched as planned without a 
word being said. I doubt whether the 
men on the tubes, blinded by fog, gun- 
flash, and powder smoke, ever saw the 
target they fired at so unhesitatingly, 
but they knew with the instinct of fight¬ 
ing men that the hell that had torn loose 
so suddenly and so close could only be 
a warship of some sort. With their tubes 
already laid for a wide spread against 
just such an event, they had their orders 
and they carried them out. Thank God 
they were awake. This was no time for 
consulting, or waiting. 

I remember that the sleek lengths of 
our torpedoes were just taking the water 
when the second broadside flashed along 
the whole length of the black hull of the 
German, arresting the torpedo splashes 
in mid-air in my mind, like a swiftly 
moving film suddenly stopped on a 
screen. It was the last clear impression 
of that fight that I got. In the crushing 
deluge of sound, light, and collapsing 
air caused by the simultaneous impact 
of the enemy’s shell and the blast of our 
own guns, our whole starboard side 
burst into a molten hell of flame. The 
little ship reeled sideways bodily and 
lurched to port, throwing most of us on 
the bridge off our feet. 

I rose from my knees to see Thomp¬ 
son standing rigid against the chart- 
house where he had been blown, one 
sleeve and all the buttons gone from his 
coat, and one trouser leg split to the 
knee. His eyes were still fixed on the 
enemy, however, and there was no blood 
on him. Beyond him the starboard mid¬ 
ships gun rocked forward drunkenly 
and dived wearily into the sea as the 
deck-house collapsed under it and slid 
most of the bodies of the crew after their 
gun. 

I noticed that the upper half of No. 4 
stack was gone, with the lower half 
opened out like a burst firecracker, while 
No. 3 stack leaned at a drunken angle 
against its two remaining guy wires. 


The tall spidery pom-pom platform 
farther aft folded slowly upon itself as 
I watched, the very much alive gun¬ 
crew dripping from it to the deck like 
over-ripe fruit from a falling tree. Where 
the motor-launch skids alongside this 
platform had been, a great ragged hole 
gaped in the deck, but the missing boat, 
I remembered, was still tethered quietly 
to the bow, unless it had already been 
sunk. 

•■t a gC ! I CAUGHT a glimpse of our 

jSEjp, torpedo wakes fanning out 
-jjy ii perfectly toward their target, 
and turned to point them out 
to Thompson, only to find that he was 
missing from the chart-house bulkhead. 
Before I could look around for him the 
next German salvo let go and arrived 
almost simultaneously. 

One 4.4 must have hit just below the 
bridge as I felt myself lifted up as by a 
magic carpet and deposited, painlessly 
and fully conscious, m an ugly heap of 
bridge fittings, instruments and broken 
glass on the other side of the bridge. 
Mostly to assure myself that I was 
neither dead nor wounded I scrambled 
to my feet again and clung dazedly to 
the first thing my hand touched. It 
turned out to be Thompson’s shoulder, 
as he sat at my feet, his now trouserless 
legs spread in front of him. As I helped 
him up, he tried out his legs, and said 
quizzically, “Damned if they don’t work. 
Are you all right?” 

I said, “Yes, I guess so,” and we both 
looked around quickly before another 
salvo hit us. 

The starboard side of the bridge be¬ 
ing carried away completely, we had an 
excellent view of the German destroyer 
turning hard away into the fog. At that 
instant the torpedoes which she sought 
to avoid by the maneuver reached her 
and two tall white geysers with hearts 
of flame bloomed along her side, one 
amidships and one aft. You could see 
her roll to the shock and lurch awkward¬ 
ly back again before her momentum car¬ 
ried her out of sight in the fog. 

There was a great red glare and the 
thunder of another explosion beyond in 
the fog immediately afterward, but 
whether another of our torpedoes had 
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struck or a magazine had exploded I will 
never know. It was as certain as fate 
that she was done for, with little chance 
that any of her crew could survive her 
sudden death. 

I think it was at least three months 
later that the German radio admitted 
her loss “in a heroic engagement with 
superior forces in which the British lost 
two cruisers and three destroyers.” 

The Tremaine now had a serious list 
to starboard added to her trim by the 
stem, but in the comparative silence of 
the moment I could hear a pump still 
bravely laboring somewhere under the 
wreckage amidships, and I don’t know 
whether the tough old girl might have 
survived the pasting at point-blank 
range or not. 

Thinking that the show was over, I 
turned to find Thompson fumbling in his 
buttonless coat for his pipe. He seemed 
to have the same indestructible quality 
as his ship. I started to make some in¬ 
ane remark to show my great regard for 
both when I was sharply interrupted by 
a machine-gun mounted directly above 
me that was cutting loose with an insane 
insistence. 

Looking for its target, I saw the sur¬ 
viving torpedo boat break out of the fog 
on our starboard bow and come plowing 
toward us on one engine. The last I had 
seen of him, he had apparently given up 
and limped off into the mists, having 
serious trouble with an engine after be¬ 
ing very roughly handled by our 
foc’sle gun. Now the foc’sle gun lay on 
its side, jammed halfway through a hole 
in the deck alongside it, with most of 
its crew scattered about what was left 
of the foc’sle. With the starboard mid¬ 
ships gun gone, the pom-pom wrecked, 
and the after gun unable to bear on our 
bow, the torpedo boat had chosen his 
point of attack well. 

Another machine-gun opened up from 
back aft, but it was like trying to stop 
a charging bull with a handful of rocks. 
The boat bored in to less than 300 yards, 
coughed out her two torpedoes, and ar¬ 
rogantly swerved off. But she’d over¬ 
done it a trifle. 

With only a few seconds to live as the 
pair of torpedoes streaked straight and 
hot for their mark, our machine-gunners 


poured a last desperate burst into the 
retreating boat and caught her squarely 
in their cross-fire. In the face of the 
most violent compulsion to turn and 
dive over the side, I clung grimly to a 
twisted stanchion and watched our 
executionist falter on his course and slow 
rapidly as his lame engine coughed once 
or twice and quit abruptly under the 
hail of bullets. 

Then both torpedoes struck in quick 
succession. I don’t know just where, al¬ 
though I believe it must have been well 
aft of the bridge, as I am here to tell 
about it. I only know that the whole 
world seemed to erupt like a volcano 
and then cave in upon itself, with the 
sky falling directly on my head. 

CHAPTER VI 

NAVY MASQUERADE 

THE next thing I remember 
is Thompson bending over me 
and shaking me. My first im¬ 
pression was that it had been 
hours or even days ago that the torpedo 
boats first attacked, although it couldn’t 
have been more than ten or fifteen 
minutes earlier. Thompson seemed to be 
urging me to do something, but I 
couldn’t make out what it was until my 
brain cleared a little and I heard him 
say, “Come on, Yank, we’re leaving. 
You’re not hurt.” 

I tried to sit up then, and realized that 
he wasn’t bending over me at all, but 
was lying flat on the ship’s side and 
holding on to my shoulders through the 
rail to keep me from sliding down the 
sloping bridge into the water lapping at 
the other side of it. The ship was lying 
very nearly all the way over on her star¬ 
board side and rapidly going down by 
the stern. 

I grabbed the port bridge rail, just 
over my head, and managed to pull 
myself up on it. 

“I’m 0. K.,” I said, rather uncertainly, 
and we both slid along the ship’s side, 
over the slimy turn of her bilge, and 
dropped into the water. The keel was 
just rolling out as we left her, and in 
abandoning ship I ripped the seat out 
of my pants on a barnacle on her bot- 
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rip in the top of his cap. There were an¬ 
other half-dozen men near us in the 
water, all swimming away from the ship 
as well as they could in their clothes, 
since the ship was making terrific 
threatening noises deep in her hull as 
she settled under. Nobody had had time 
to put on a life jacket. 

When we were not more than fifty feet 
away from her the old Tremaine rolled 
her slim bow straight up in the air in a 
final death agony and backed rapidly 
and noisily into her grave, leaving us 
floundering alone in the cold water and 
the empty fog. The pulling-whaleboat, 
which had been secured astern since its 
employment earlier, came walking out 
of the mists with most of the after gun¬ 
crew at the oars, picking up men as it 
came. The motor of the launch, which 
had been similarly secured at the bow, 
sputtered a few times and throbbed into 
life not far away. There was a lone life- 
raft drifting nearby too, although, like 
the two boats, it held only a pitiful hand¬ 
ful of men. 

I was hauled into the whaleboat after 
the captain, whom I found lying where 
he had landed on the floor-boards. The 
men in the boat were so confounded by 
the spectacle of their distinguished com¬ 
mander lying at their feet instead of re¬ 
suming his proper dignity in the stern- 
sheets that they simply stood and 
stared. I bent over Thompson quickly 
and discovered that what T had taken 
for his brick-red hair showing through 
a rip in his cap was actually blood soak¬ 
ing through it. 

I peeled off the cap and found that a 
bad gash in his scalp was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. As the coxswain on No. 4 gun 
fumbled in the boat box in his haste to 
get out the medical kit, there was a 
hail from the motor-launch. I recog¬ 
nized the voice of Gunnery Lieutenant 
Mott. 

“Have you got the captain?” he was 
asking. 

The coxswain rather incredulously ex¬ 
plained the situation to him while I got 
a dressing on Thompson’s wound. Mott 
came aboard and while the two boats 
bumped and groaned together in the pale 
fog we got the bleeding stopped and a 
few sips of brandy out of the kit into 


the captain. It never occurred to us to 
relieve him of command so long as there 
was a chance of getting him on his feet. 
He was that sort of man. 

WHILE we worked, I asked 
Mott if he’d seen anything of 
Brumby or MacMorran. He 
simply shook his head grimly. 
I got the same answer when I asked 
about the two reserve officers we’d had. 
With four out of seven officers lost, I 
wondered how much of the crew was left, 
and said so. 

Mott growled bitterly, “Just nine¬ 
teen.” 

Thompson groaned and we looked 
down to see him grimace with pain. 

“Just lie still and take it easy, old 
man,” Mott said affectionately. “We’ll 
be out of this in a while.” 

Thompson muttered, “Do you mean 
that out of my whole crew of a hundred 
and forty men there’s only nineteen 
left?” and we could see that it wasn’t his 
head but his conscience that was hurting 
him. 

Mott nodded dumbly and Thompson 
lay there for a while as if he was sudden¬ 
ly too old to move. Then he stirred and 
sort of shouldered it off like it was a 
physical thing. “What time is it?” he 
said, sitting up slowly. 

I glanced at the boat clock in the 
motor launch and said, “Five fifteen, 
Captain.” 

Thompson hauled himself to his feet 
and stood unsteadily, swaying with the 
slight motion of the boat, his head hang¬ 
ing. “How was it, Yank? The dawn, 
the sweeps, the Luftwaffe, the torpedo 
boats—and the troops?” He smiled wry¬ 
ly at me. “Seen any troops yet, Yank?” 

I shook my head. 

Thompson stared around into the 
silent hostility of the fog, now wanly 
filtering the first light of day. “Still 
plenty of time,” he grunted. “And it’ll 
be six hours before our motor-whaleboat 
even sights England.” His voice was 
weighted with a hopelessness and misery 
that was so foreign to the man that it 
left us silent and embarrassed. 

After what seemed a very long time 
Thompson gave orders to distribute the 
survivors in the motor-launch and 
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whaleboat, and took the latter in tow of 
the former, setting a compass course for 
Portsmouth and casting the empty life- 
raft adrift. It faded slowly out of sight 
astern, a dingy and ignoble marker of 
the grave of so many fighting men. 
When I recalled that Ober-leutnant Ger- 
hardt and his men were among them I 
felt only a vicious satisfaction with the 
mean vagaries of war. 

The launch labored along for less than 
five minutes before it coughed two or 
three times and quit dead. No amount 
of grinding the starter would make the 
motor come to life again. For the first 
time I was fully conscious of the strong 
odor of gasoline about the boat, and of 
the multitude of machine-gun bullet 
holes in the woodwork. It wasn’t hard 
to guess our present trouble. The boat 
coxswain yanked off the after deck 
hatch, reached in, and after feeling 
around, withdrew his fingers and smelled 
them. 

“Petrol,” he announced glumly. “It’s 
all run out in the bloody bilges through 
a couple of holes in the tank.” 

So we were helpless again, drifting in 
the fog not more than a half-mile from 
where we started. The pulling-whale¬ 
boat nudged up alongside and, after its 
men learned the worst, silence fell again 
while we all looked expectantly at 
Thompson, sitting in the stern sheets 
with his bandaged head in his hands. 

It was some time before he stood up 
and looked around, while the two boats 
coasted dismally to a stop. “No wind,” 
he said finally, “but we might as well 
get the spars and sails rigged anyhow. 
Rig one of the whaleboat’s spars and one 
sail in each of the boats and then man 


the oars.” His voice was flat as stale 
beer. The launch would be so awkward 
either to row or sail that I wondered 
why he didn’t simply tow it with the 
pulling-whaleboat. But as usual, his de¬ 
cision proved to be fortunate. 

The men were busily getting up the 
two masts and unfurling the whaleboat’s 
old lug-sails from their yards when 
Thompson suddenly barked “Silence!" in 
a low but urgent tone. 

In the cool white silence of the early 
morning fog we heard a big motor 
cough, sputter briefly, and stop two or 
three times in succession somewhere off 
to the east. Then with surprising clear¬ 
ness, the guttural monosyllables of a 
voice complaining loudly in German, to 
which an answering voice, equally angry, 
replied in the same tongue. 

Thompson held up a hand to maintain 
our silence while listening intently to the 
sounds of a starter grinding behind the 
fog. When he stepped down from the 
thwart his sharp face held the same pre¬ 
mature toughness, the same casual alert¬ 
ness that we’d known before the Tre¬ 
maine’s sinking. “That’ll be our friends 
in the crippled motor-boat that tor¬ 
pedoed us,” he said quietly. “They have 
a wireless, I believe.” 

THOMPSON must have been 
as aware as I was of the near 
impossibility of raising an 
English station with a small 
German voice set, to say nothing of suc¬ 
cessfully attacking an armed torpedo 
boat with a boatload of unarmed ship¬ 
wrecked sailors. But he continued even¬ 
ly, “Everyone keep absolutely quiet and 
carry out orders quickly. Everything 
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may depend on speed now. I’ll do all the 
talking. Now pay attention.” 

He proceeded to order all canvas and 
line from the whaleboat into the launch. 
As if the canvas wasn’t dirty and torn 
enough, he set the boat engineer to 
splashing it with dirty oil from the 
bilges. The sides of the motor launch 
he had coated so completely with engine 
grease that the already dirty gray paint 
was hardly recognizable. One torn and 
spattered sail was carelessly flung across 
the bow and allowed to drag in the water 
as if sloppily lowered from the mast 
forward. But when I realized that it 
effectively concealed both the boat’s 
Navy numbers and its contours I began 
to see what was in Thompson’s mind. 

The other sail was piled carelessly 
over the engine hood, and coils of dirty 
line were strewn everywhere. The motor 
launch thwarts were thrown overboard 
so the pair of men who were detailed to 
the two sweeps had no place to sit. 
Thompson told them to stand up and 
push on the oars in the manner of Con¬ 
tinental fishermen. When he had ordered 
them to jettison their Navy jumpers, 
roll up their trousers, and smear their 
dark jerseys with oil, they even looked 
the part. To complete the masquerade, 
the boat’s oilskins were broken out and 
distributed haphazardly so that one 
man wore a jacket, another the oiled 
pants, and Thompson himself a sloppy 
oversized sou’wester. The sou’wester ef¬ 
fectively covered his head bandage, and 
with the remains of his uniform coat 
discarded, the nondescript blue sweater 
he wore under it disguised him ade¬ 
quately, especially with a smear of black 
grease under his long nose and a smooth 
coat of engine oil darkening his ruddy 
features. My blue cap cover, pulled 
from my cap, made an authentic beret 
for one oarsman, and an engineman’s 
red bandana a picturesque headdress 
for the other one. 

But Thompson, the boat, and his two 
oarsmen were all that weren’t still 
strictly Navy when the captain called 
again for attention. He stood on a 
thwart, with an officer’s .45 service auto¬ 
matic in each hand and listened a mo¬ 
ment until he heard the continued ef¬ 
forts of the unseen motor-boat to get 


started again. Then he addressed the 
men. He was in a lighter mood than 
I’d seen him since I met him at Force 
Headquarters in Portsmouth a week 
ago. 

“We’re poor French fishermen lost 
in the fog,” he grinned. “I speak the 
language some, and Sullivan here, who 
just happens to be a wireless operator, 
might possibly be useful in case we 
should stumble into a wireless set drift¬ 
ing around in the fog. Machinist’s mate 
Burdette, at the other oar, may have a 
chance to exercise his genius with bro¬ 
ken-down engines, too.” Thompson 
stopped and grew serious. “But I may 
also need another man who’s a dead 
shot with a service pistol at fifty yards, 
and Mr. Mott, I know, can’t help me.” 
He folded his arms, looking for the mo¬ 
ment about as much like a poor French 
fisherman as Nelson at Trafalgar. 

The men stirred uneasily, each one 
eyeing the other. There was eagerness 
in their faces, but no self-confidence. I 
suddenly shook off my observer’s lethar¬ 
gy and said, “I held an expert pistol 
medal last year.” 

Thompson turned and appraised me 
deliberately. “Congratulations!” he said 
coolly, in a tone that indicated he was 
prepared for this. “But of course you’re 
a neutral and can’t do any shooting.” 

“That’s just what you read in the 
newspapers!” I snapped resentfully. 
There was a delighted chuckle from the 

“Oh.” Thompson smiled. “Well, if 
that’s the way it is, perhaps you would 
like to do a bit of shooting for us?” He 
handed one service pistol to me and 
slipped the other in the pocket of his 
borrowed trousers. 

“It’ll be a pleasure,” I said, taking 
the gun. The men seemed inclined to 
cheer at this reverse Lend-Lease busi¬ 
ness, but Thompson was quick to speak 
again. 

“All right, Mr. Mott,” said the cap¬ 
tain, “take all the remaining men in the 
whaleboat and pull as fast as you can 
just out of sight in the fog over there. 
Then sit tight and don’t make a sound 
or a move until you hear me hail you, 
no matter what else you hear.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 
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CHAPTER VII 

-AND THE TROOPS? 

■ ff BB * WHEN the whaleboat had 
cas t off, Thompson started his 
J bizarre oarsmen rowing to- 
■ ward the clanking of hammer 
on metal that issued from the direction 
of our stalled enemy. I sat on a disor¬ 
derly heap of gear in a borrowed jersey 
and sea-boots and dried out the cap¬ 
tain’s pistol while he jettisoned the brass 
poopdeck rail and tiller and fitted a 
broken length of oar to the rudder to 
steer with, as more becoming a fisher¬ 
man. Progress of the heavy, twenty-six 
foot boat was maddeningly slow under 
the awkward efforts of the oarsmen. 

“If my plans go right you’ll have to 
shoot a couple of unsuspecting Jerries 
in cold blood,” Thompson advised me 
casually. “Are you up to it?” 

I gave him a look that would dispel 
any doubts. “What are your plans?” 

Thompson leaned close and explained 
my part in his latest strategy. When he 
was through I nodded and informed him 
that he was crazy. “You’ll never get a 
German radio set on your frequency 
even if you are lucky enough to get 
your hands on it,” I told him. 

Thompson winked solemnly. “I have 
a little idea that may get us around 
that,” he muttered. 

I crawled under the canvas alongside 
the engine hood as I’d been told, and 
fixed myself a little aperture about three 
inches square to fire through. Thompson 
piled a mess of line on top of the can¬ 
vas and draped a few strands across my 
firing port. The muffled oars dipped and 
lifted quietly while the tinkering and 
voices ahead grew louder in the fog. 

When the voices were quite distinct I 
felt someone fussing around close to me 
and heard Thompson’s voice almost in 
my ear. “Don’t make a move now, and 
keep your eyes open. The Jerries are in 
sight.” 

There was a nerve-racking silence for 
some minutes more while nothing but 
the blank face of the fog slipped slowly 
past my peep hole. It grew uncom¬ 
fortably warm and stuffy under the can¬ 
vas. Then a strange coarse voice, full 


of ignorance and despair, called close 
above me, “Ohe! A quel cote Cher¬ 
bourg?” It was hard to realize it was 
Thompson. 

Immediately there was an angry 
shout of surprise from up ahead, “Halt 
machen! Wer da?” 

“Cherbourg!” wailed Thompson. “A 
quel cote? Sommes egares dans cette 
maudite brume!” 

“Dummkopf!” was the response. 
“Sprechen das Deutsche! Wer da?” 

In the midst of this excited confusion 
of languages, neither of which made 
sense to me, I could hear our oars work¬ 
ing more vigorously than ever. 

“Frangais!” screamed Thompson. 
“Pecheurs frangais! Regardez nos passe- 
ports. Sommes egares!” I heard him rat¬ 
tle some papers in his hand. 

The drifting torpedo boat edged slow¬ 
ly into my sight, with only two of her 
crew visible on deck. One was standing 
at the near rail helplessly howling and 
gesticulating at us, while the second at¬ 
tempted to dismount the machine-gun 
from the bay on the far side of the boat, 
since it would not bear on us across the 
decks. The machine-gun bay on the 
side on which Thompson had ap¬ 
proached was pretty well shot up, the 
gun pointing rigidly skyward through 
the shattered glass, apparently jammed. 
We were still well over a hundred yards 
off, but our oars were still working. 

The petty officer at the rail was now 
alternately shouting “Halt machen!” at 
us in a somewhat apprehensive voice, 
and barking urgent commands at his 
man at the machine-gun, while Thomp¬ 
son continued to sustain the confusion 
by bellowing excited French at the top 
of his lungs. The machine-gun finally 
came out of its mount, and the second 
German came across the deck lugging 
it in his arms. As he laid it across the 
torpedo tube to cover us, Thompson or¬ 
dered the oarsmen to stop rowing and 
we drifted slowly nearer under our mo¬ 
mentum, with the muzzle of their gun 
trained dead on us. 

Although Thompson kept chattering 
I knew he was just stalling now until the 
range had closed up enough for me to 
open fire. 

I kept a steady bead on the man 
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at the machine-gun, waiting for Thomp- head came up behind the machine-gun 
son’s signal. My hands persisted in sights. I was cold as ice now and the 
sweating where I held the automatic, range was down to fifty yards. I fired 
and it seemed that I would suffocate carefully again. The German was flung 
from holding my breath to steady my back against the engine-room hatch and 
aim. I’d never killed a man, but it the machine-gun clattered overboard 
wasn’t that that made me sweat. The and splashed. No one moved on the 
range was still better than seventy-five torpedo boat. 

yards, which is long for a pistol even We came alongside and clambered 
when it’s been carefully sighted in, as aboard with our guns out. The petty of- 
mine had not. fleer and his gunner were both sprawled 

The petty officer suddenly turned im¬ 


patiently to his gunner. Thompson 
nudged me with his foot. I caught my 
breath once more and squeezed the trig¬ 
ger. The shot filled my little aperture 
with smoke. I tore it wider with my 
free hand and saw that the gunner had 
disappeared behind the torpedo tube. 
The petty officer was leaping to the gun. 
I fired as he bent over, and missed. 
Thompson, just behind me, fired as the 
German slid behind the gun, and 
chipped paint from the torpedo tube. 

I waited, holding my breath till a 


We came alongside and clambered aboard 
with our guns out. 
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before he leaped, I sent him to the en¬ 
gine-room to survey the situation there, 
while I reconnoitered the living space 
through the skylight. Seeing no signs 
of life, I dropped down the hatch. There 
were four bunks in the cramped com¬ 
partment and a man in each. Two were 
dead and one delirious. The other, with 
his head swathed in a bloody bandage, 
looked into the muzzle of my automatic 
and closed his eyes with a sigh. I or¬ 
dered him out of his bunk, but as soon 
as his feet touched the floor he fainted. 

Thompson’s voice came down the 
hatch. “We’ll have to get the bloody 
generator going to make the wireless 
work. See what you can do, will you?” 

I went back to the engine-room and 
found Burdette fiddling with the port 
engine. Water was over the floor plates. 

“Water pump’s broken down,” he in¬ 
formed me and pointed to the disas¬ 
sembled pump. “That must have been 
what they were working on.” 

“How about the other engine?” 

He shook his head, indicating the in¬ 
take manifold with a wave of his hand. 
It was full of bullet holes. 

“O.K. Try to start the port engine 
without the water pump.” 

“It’ll burn up, Lieutenant.” 

“All right, burn it up. The captain’s 
got to have the generator going, if only 
for a few minutes.” 

The engine kicked off with a sputter 
and a roar. “Let her race!” I shrieked, 
and climbed out and ran forward. 

Thompson stood over the radioman, 
who crouched in a little cubbyhole just 
under the deck forward of the pilot’s 
cockpit, working the transmitter key. 

“You’ll have to make it snappy,” I 
shouted. “The engine will overheat.” 

Thompson nodded without looking 
up, and we both stood there watching 
Sullivan work the key. I wondered why 
he wasn’t using the microphone at his 
elbow, as it would have been a lot faster 
and simpler, but Thompson’s ways were 
always devious to me. 

SULLIVAN was still clicking 
his key with maddening de- 
/ HsU liberation when the boat shud- 
J dered a couple of times and 
jarred as if it had been rammed. The 


engine had simply stopped. In the sud¬ 
den silence Sullivan spread his hands 
with a shrug and backed out of the little 
radio booth. “Dead,” he said. 

“Did you get it all off?” Thompson 
asked. 

“The first transmission, sir.” 

Thompson said “Good,” with less en¬ 
thusiasm than I would have felt if I’d 
just put through an invasion warning 
to England. But then I recalled that it 
could hardly be much more than a shot 
in the dark unless Sullivan had worked 
a miracle with the German set. 

Thompson asked me to hail the whale¬ 
boat. When I’d finally raised an answer¬ 
ing hail from Lieutenant Mott I turned 
to find Thompson sitting on a hatch 
with his bandaged head in his hands. 

“You’d better lie down and let Mott 
take over now, or you’ll be passing out 
on us again.” 

“I’ll be all right in a minute. Just the 
reaction, I guess. What time is it?” 

The clock in the pilot cockpit said 
five after six. I stared out into the blind 
face of the fog with my head cocked for 
the sound of motors. A single plane 
buzzed some miles away above the quiet 
mists. The only other sound was the 
approaching creak of our whaleboat’s 
oars in their gudgeons. “About time for 
the troops, isn’t it?” I said uneasily. 

Thompson lifted his head. “Not for a 
while yet. Maybe not at all now.” 

I looked at him sharply. He seemed 
perfectly well again. “You don’t really 
think your warning to Portsmouth at 
this late hour is going to make any dif¬ 
ference, do you?” 

“I didn’t warn Portsmouth, of 
course,” announced Thompson casually. 
“Not a chance of getting this wireless on 
our frequency without a meter. So I 
just warned the Jerries.” 

“Warned the Germans! Of what?” 

Thompson grinned broadly and fished 
in his pocket, beginning to enjoy himself 
as the strain came off. “Oh, all sorts of 
dire things, you know. Here.” He hand¬ 
ed me a crumpled German message 
blank. It was covered with gibberish in 
Thompson’s handwriting. 

“What’s this?” I demanded. 

“I’m not a bit potty in the head,” he 
laughed and tapped the paper I held. 
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“That’s the Jerries’ own contact code, 
you know,” he said conversationally. 
“Right out of the book there in the wire¬ 
less booth. Wonderful things, contact 
codes; you don’t even have to know the 
language particularly.” 

A great light began to dawn on me, 
and my face lit up with it. 

“All you need to know is the words 
for types of ships, compass directions, 
places—things you hear listening to the 
German naval communiques. This says, 
‘Contact, five thirty A. M. Six British 
battleships, four battlecruisers, two air¬ 
craft carriers, numerous cruisers and de¬ 
stroyers twenty-two miles north Point 
de Barfleur, course eastnortheast, (that’s 
toward the Strait) speed twenty, fog.’ ” 

Thompson grinned. “I laid it on a 
trifle thick,” he went on, “and just to 
add a touch of realism I reported ‘five 
boats this unit, one destroyer sunk.’ 
Then on the second transmission, (very 
vital with such an important message) 
the power very conveniently failed and 
we went off the air—for good.” 

“But this torpedo boat would have al¬ 
ready reported its engagement with the 
Tremaine!” 

“Not with their engines broken down, 
and there weren’t any other survivors.” 

I WAS too absorbed by the 
rarity of Thompson’s genius to 
add anything else. The Ger¬ 
mans, of course, would have to 
verify a contact report as vital as that 
before they could think of launching 
transports across the Channel with a 
chance of stumbling into such a force. 
And in this fog they’d search a long 


time for something that wasn’t there. 

Thompson rose with a chuckle. “The 
whole Luftwaffe should be whining 
around here soon, all set to knock bloody 
hell out of the main body of the British 
Navy—if they can only find it. Here 
comes the whaleboat.” 

“What do we do now?” 

“Rip out one of this tub’s petrol tanks 
and put it in the motor launch. We 
should be home for dinner tonight. 
You’ll notice I moved that contact well 
east of here to keep the Jerries out of 
our hair on our way home.” 

From eight o’clock on, while the mo¬ 
tor launch, with the pulling-whaleboat 
in tow, chugged confidently through the 
fog toward England, the clear skies 
somewhere far above hummed with the 
angry swarms of Nazis on the hunt. It 
was one of those spring days when the 
R.A.F. had a Roman holiday. 

At Weymouth that evening we learned 
that our motor-whaleboat had come 
sputtering in around noon and Clayton 
had put his momentous warning through 
to headquarters immediately. But as 
you are no doubt well aware, the inva¬ 
sion simply didn’t come off that foggy 
fifteenth of March. Nor even since. 

How much a young Canadian captain 
and an old American destroyer had to 
do with this I can’t say, but the last time 
I heard of Peter Thompson he was in 
command of his fourth destroyer, with 
a V.C. added to his illustrious name. 
And I can say that now that the United 
States is officially in the war, I for one 
am damned glad to know that Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Peter Thompson, 
R.N., D.S.O., V.C., is on our side. 









BLOW, BUGLES! 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


B LOW, bugles, blow! Invisible 
clarions of destiny, unheard by 
men, announcing to future ages 
that the decrees of fate are immutable; 
that the will of the gods may tremble 
and rock and reel, yet can never be 
changed. 

They blew in Egypt, those bugles of 


destiny, under the quivering white heat 
of the Sun-god, Ra; no man heard them, 
yet the world shook, and the stars shiv¬ 
ered in their courses, and for a moment 
Kismet, the inexorable master of all men, 
seemed shattered and futile. This was 
the manner of it, as you may find written 
in the Coptic Chronicles by the holy 
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man of Cairo, Sheikh El Mohdi, who saw 
these things with his own eyes— 

SULTAN EL KHEBIR, the 
Great Sultan, ruled Cairo and 
all Egypt in those days. He 
lived in the fabulously luxuri¬ 
ous palace of the Mameluke prince, Elfi 
Bey, and the eastern world trembled be¬ 
fore him. Yet he was a small man, sal¬ 
low, with lanky hair that hung about 
his face, and he suffered grievously with 
the itch. 

With his army he had seized upon the 
riches of Egypt, had this sallow little 
Corsican, and now held it under the 
flag of France. His soldiers knew him 
as Buonaparte; as one of them wrote, 
He won res-pect for his tactical genius, 
hut he did not have the knack of making 
his men love him. 

This palatial headquarters was of 
three stories surrounding a glorious 
courtyard sweet with fountains and flow¬ 
ering trees. The richest shawls and rugs 
of the Orient, the most glorious Persian 
tiles, were here; the woodwork was in¬ 
laid with ivory and pearl shell, carven 
marble columns supported the stairs, and 
the adjacent stable held the finest Ara¬ 
bian steeds. Amid this luxury was in¬ 
stalled the poverty-stricken little man 
who now called himself Sultan el Khe- 
bir, and whose artillery dominated the 
city from the high citadel above. 

He lived alone with his aides. Some¬ 
times he sought women, or they were 
brought to him, in this gorgeous palace 
upon the great Ezbekhieh Square. Few 
of them pleased him; he was always lone¬ 
ly, always seeking afar what he could 
never find; the love of men. He had only 
one comrade whom he trusted, General 
Junot, a gruff, illiterate, cynical fellow 
who had risen from the ranks. 

It was the Seventh Year of the French 
Republic; that is to say, 1798. 

The little Corsican had a superabun¬ 
dant vitality; he was in everything, went 
everywhere, plunged at whatever of¬ 
fered. Plagued by the itch, infected 
when deluged with the blood of a soldier 
whose head was carried away by a can¬ 
non ball, he was never still. Day and 
night he was on the go, planning, writ¬ 
ing, organizing, riding, giving audiences, 


investigating strange and curious things 
and places. 

He was a great believer in magic and 
sorcery and dreams, as the Arabs were 
quick to learn. There were Arabs and 
Turks in Cairo, and Copts by the thou¬ 
sand; the Copts were the people of 
Egypt, oppressed by the Moslems yet 
retaining their own ancient religion. Sul¬ 
tan el Khebir set them free and they 
became his friends and adherents; al¬ 
though, because he and some of his sol¬ 
diers and generals proclaimed themselves 
Mohammedans, the Copts did not whol¬ 
ly trust him. 

Here comes into the story Yussef Ali 
the Hazrami, a young man handsome 
and subtle, greatly gifted in many ways, 
who spoke excellent French. He had 
learned it in Stamboul, while serving 
the Sultan there, and he came to the 
headquarters sentries asking audience 
with Sultan El Khebir. 

Now, this Corsican sultan and his offi¬ 
cers and aides had never heard the famed 
proverb of Arabia, which runs: “If you 
meet a Hazrami and a cobra in your 
path, spare the cobra.” A saying well 
founded, since the men of Hadramaut 
anciently won a reputation for audacity 
and bloody work that spread afar, if not 
so far as France. 

Beauharnais, stepson and chief aide of 
the Corsican, talked with Yussef Ali, 
demanding his business with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Yussef evaded, but 
finally came to the point. 

“I am come to offer him the greatest 
treasure and the greatest beauty in 
Egypt, hidden away by the lord of the 
Mamelukes when they fled. I can grant 
any desire of his heart.” 

The aide went back to give this mes¬ 
sage to Bonaparte, as the Corsican was 
now spelling his name. He was rather 
stiffish about it, too. In the matter of 
carnal desire, the Army of Egypt affected 
no prudery whatever; but after all, 
Beauharnais was a stepson. The Corsi¬ 
can was married to his mother, Jo¬ 
sephine. 

Bonaparte interrupted his dictation to 
hear the message, and broke into a 
hearty laugh. In seizing Egypt from the 
Mamelukes, the army had taken over 
palaces and women and treasure galore. 
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but was always on the trail of some new 
hidden spoil. That Yussef Ali was be¬ 
traying some such loot to the conqueror, 
was obvious. 

“Tell him,” said the Corsican, “that 
if he can cure this damnable itch of mine, 
I’ll give him a hearing. Have him 
searched for weapons.” 

“That has been done; he has none,” 
said Bcauharnais, and went out with his 
message. 

Yussef Ali merely smiled at hearing 
it. “Cure the itch? By Allah, nothing is 
easier! It is written in the stars that my 
mistress would heal all the ills of Sultan 
el Khcbir.” 

So the fellow was something of an 
astrologer? Beauharnais took back this 
word, and the Corsican ordered him to 
admit the Hazrami. A firm belief in des¬ 
tiny, a credence in the stars and what 
they said, was part of Bonaparte’s make¬ 
up. The secretaries were dismissed, and 
with Beauharnais and a couple of guards 
on hand, Yussef was led into the court¬ 
yard with its fountains and soft cush¬ 
ions and splendid luxury. He fell on his 
face before Bonaparte, with a lengthy 
eulogy, which the general brusquely in¬ 
terrupted. 

“If you have business, state it! Who 
sent you here?” Yussef rose, with a cer¬ 
tain dignity, as he faced the thin, sallow 
little man. 

“The stars sent me, to give into your 
hand the greatest beauty and treasure of 
Egypt!” 

“Meaning that you wish to betray 
someone or something, at a price,” said 
Bonaparte with cynical comprehension. 
“Well, at what price?” 

“Lord, the chief of the Mamelukes 
left this woman hidden in a secret pal¬ 
ace; she is the most glorious of all wom¬ 
en, surrounded by surpassing treasures! 
She has the secret of healing every ill; 
she has heard your name and will be 
dazzled by your splendor. I ask no price 
of your favor, unless you have an old 
and outworn horse or mule which your 
grace would turn over to me.” 

“As the woman is, so shall be the 
horse,” said Bonaparte, then beckoned 
his aide down the patio, beyond ear¬ 
shot of the Hazrami. 

“An odd affair, Eugene!” said he 


thoughtfully. “Woman and treasure; 
tempting, eh? A secret palace of the 
Mameluke chief, eh? Either it is a trap 
of some kind, or well worth while. After 
I speak with this rascal further, take 
him over to the Institute and have some 
of our savants test his knowledge of 
astrology.” 

HE STRODE back toward the 
waiting Hazrami. Like his of¬ 
ficers, he made an odd figure 
in his looted finery, a huge 
Mameluke sabre clapping at his heels, 
jeweled poniard at his belt, a handsome 
cashmere shawl about his waist. He halt¬ 
ed in front of Yussef and eyed him for a 
moment. 

“Well? What do you propose?” he de¬ 
manded. “Speak the truth, and you shall 
have the best horse in my stables. Lie, 
and you shall be beaten to death with 
the bastinado. Are you willing to take 
me to this hidden palace now, at once?” 

“Allah forbid, master!” exclaimed 
Yussef. “It is guarded by Sudanese 
slaves, who keep lamps burning and 
ready; they are ordered to fire the house 
instantly, if the French enter. They must 
be surprised and killed, either in the very 
early morning or during the siesta hour, 
when all the world sleeps.” 

This made sense. The woodwork of 
any Cairene house, after generations of 
this dry desert air, would go up like 
tender at a spark of fire. 

“Very well,” said Bonaparte. “How to 
find the place?” 

“It is in the Street of Victories, lord; 
not far from here. Directly opposite the 
Mosque of Sultan Bebars are old and 
ruined houses. It is the quarter of camel- 
drivers. In one of the walls is a closed, 
solid door, on which is painted the Hand 
of Fatima, in blue paint. I shall be 
waiting to open this door to your knock, 
at whatever hour you say.” 

“Very well,” said Bonaparte. “Now 
go and talk to some of my wise men 
about the stars, and when you return I’ll 
set the time.” 

Beauharnais took the Hazrami away, 
and the Corsican sent for Junot, whose 
cynical devotion was more to his taste 
in this venture than the cold eye of his 
stepson. 
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Bluff Junot listened with a grin to the 
story. A man was sent to investigate; 
he came back reporting that the door 
with the so-called hand, in reality de¬ 
rived from the Arabic script of the word 
Allah, was precisely as said. 

“An excellent place to hide luxury, 
amid these ruins,” said Junot. “But this 
may be a trap; these Arabs hate us like 
poison.” 

“Nothing risked, nothing won,” said 
the Corsican. “We’ll test it out at dawn 
tomorrow. Have a dozen of your best 
men here before daylight. When this 
rascal opens the door, seize him instant¬ 
ly. We’ll take no chances. Let each man 
have pistols and cold steel.” 

“Oh, I’m to be the one who risks his 
neck, eh?” Junot broke into a laugh. 
“Very well; I accept! And I’ll have 
men posted in all the streets around, 
just in case this turns out to be some 
cut-throat project of assassination.” 

So it was arranged. When Yussef 
returned, after proving to several mem¬ 
bers of the French party of savants that 
he really knew astrology, if not astrono¬ 
my, the rendezvous was made and he de¬ 
parted bearing a present or two. The 
handsome, intelligent Arab had made a 
deep impression on all who met him; 
but the Corsican cautioned Beauharnais 
to say nothing to anyone about the man 
or his errand. 

“Our good Junot will investigate to¬ 


morrow,” he said carelessly. “He rather 
suspects it may be a murder trap.” 

“More than likely,” assented the aide. 
“You know how many of our men suf¬ 
fered, until we made the chief Arabs 
hostages, and shot a few of them. One 
cannot be too careful.” 

Bonaparte was very cheerful that eve¬ 
ning. 

The Army of Egypt was not, as yet, 
at war with Turkey. The land had been 
seized from the grip of the Mameluke 
sultans, who were supported by wander¬ 
ing Arab tribes; but the Sultan at Stam- 
boul was treated with great deference 
by Bonaparte, who made pretence, as 
many were in reality, of being a Moham¬ 
medan convert. Thus, except for the 
few Mamelukes who remained afar in 
Upper Egypt, with the cavalry in pur¬ 
suit of them, Egypt was at peace. The 
French rule was completely accepted, 
and the horizon was untroubled by any 
foe, except the English fleet. 

No wonder the sallow little Corsican 
was cheerful. In Europe, he had led 
France to a triumphant peace over all 
her foes, except England. He, the son of 
poverty and squalor, had become vio¬ 
lently great, wealthy, assured; now he 
had seized Egypt, had made himself 
Sultan el Khebir. He did what he willed, 
good or bad. If he could not make 
friends, he could make himself feared— 
and he did. 
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Here in Cairo, he had shot Arabs and 
Mamelukes without cessation; every day 
the firing squads had rattled away. Now 
they feared him, and all was calm. To 
him, life meant nothing, except his own. 
His was the supreme destiny. If an 
order sacrificed a thousand men, he 
gave it without hesitation or second 
thought. But neither he nor the clever 
surgeons could cure the itch that plagued 
him day and night. 

At the back of his mind was thought 
of this, rather than lovely woman or 
countless treasure. That most appealed 
to him in the story of Yussef Ali of 
Hadramaut. 

IN THE grayness before the 
dawn, hooves stirred the dusty 
street in front of the palace; 
low orders sounded, parties of 
cavalry filed off into the city streets be¬ 
yond the central square. One group 
passed directly to the Street of Victory 
and to the Mosque of Sultan Bebars 
where, well away from the mosque, the 
men dismounted. 

Junot had neglected no precaution. 
Natives of the watch, under French 
officers, now appeared and reported 
everything clear in the vicinity. Bona¬ 
parte, muffled in a huge cloak against 
the morning chill, led the way down the 
street. Junot and the half dozen men 
fell in about him. There was the door 
painted with the blue Hand of Fatima, 
confronting them. 

The Corsican rapped with his pistol- 
butt. The door swung a little open, the 
voice of Yussef spoke, and Bonaparte 
made reply. The door opened wide and 
Yussef appeared; instantly, he was seized 


by two men. He put up no struggle, 
but looked about indignantly. 

“Fools! Instead of fighting me, get 
inside and take care of the two Sudanese 
who are on guard! You will find them 
at the entrance to the stairs.” 

Junot plunged into the doorway, with 
four men behind him, and vanished 
from sight. 

Bonaparte waited, pawing at his scab¬ 
by eczema and cursing under his breath. 
The two men holding Yussef stood im¬ 
mobile. Yussef himself listened in sus¬ 
pense. Nothing was heard, nothing hap¬ 
pened. Then Yussef spoke quietly to the 
Corsican. 

“When you are satisfied all is as I 
said, let me guide you and your men. 
Nothing here matters except the Lady 
Zaira and her quarters. Once you hold 
her safe, you hold all. The slaves will 
not leave. It is necessary only to guard 
the doors of her apartment.” 

Bonaparte nodded comprehension. 
Another moment, and a step sounded; 
it was Junot. He came back into the 
doorway. His sabre dripped blood. 

“Well, come along!” he exclaimed 
cheerfully. “Nothing to worry about.” 

A few slaves; two more Sudanese who 
had to be killed with the sword-edge; a 
groom who tried to escape by way of the 
stables and did not—that was all. In the 
stables, which formed an integral part 
of every wealthy Arab’s house, were two 
magnificent horses. The house was a 
veritable palace of oriental luxury, but 
Bonaparte strode through it unseeing, 
and halted with Yussef Ali at the door 
of the woman’s apartment on the second 
floor. Two girl slaves stood barring the 
way, terrorized, yet determined. 
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“Lord,” interrupted Yussef, translat¬ 
ing their babble, “they say that Lady 
Zaira will descend to the courtyard in 
five minutes. It were wise to assent. The 
only exit from her rooms is by these 
doors, and these stairs to the patio.” 

Bonaparte, avidly curious, assented, 
and joined Junot in the courtyard. The 
men were stationed as guards outside. 
Junot smoked his pipe and chatted with 
Yussef, while the Corsican paced up and 
down. 

Small as it was, the patio was luxuri¬ 
ous. A plane tree rose beside the central 
fountain and orange trees perfumed the 
air. The stairs that ascended outside 
the house were of delicate marble 
arches and glowing tiles. Cushions and 
rugs of the finest and rarest weaves were 
heaped about the fountains. The lamps 
were of silver and rare glass, stamped 
with the arms of Mameluke sultans. 

Yussef had said that Lady Zaira, like 
himself, spoke French and had dazzling 
golden hair. Now, this whole matter was 
in no way unusual. The Mamelukes, 
themselves slaves in the beginning, had 
women of all nations in the slave-marts 
of Cairo; and since taking the city, the 
French had unearthed some extremely 
curious cases, and had rescued a number 
of unhappy creatures. Nothing was im¬ 
possible, as Bonaparte well knew. 

Junot, with an exclamation, laid aside 
his pipe and stiffened. Yussef stood in 
an attitude of respect. Like them, Bona¬ 
parte lifted his eyes and then remained 
motionless, even incredulous. For Lady 
Zaira was descending the stairs, alone. 
And like other ladies of Egypt, she was 
veiled so closely that only one eye 
showed, though her garments were of 
filmy gauze such as the Pharaohs and 
their ladies had worn. Moslem modesty 
applied chiefly to the head. 

Thus, her grace was apparent, and one 
could readily guess at the divine beauty 
of henna-touched feet and golden limbs. 
She came toward the fountain, saluted 
Bonaparte in the Arabic fashion, and 
made herself comfortable amid the cush¬ 
ions in the shade of the plane tree. 

“Greeting, Sultan el Khebir. May Al¬ 
lah lengthen your days!” she said in 
French that was fluent, but badly ac¬ 
cented. “I am your slave.” 


“No, no,” said Bonaparte, seating 
himself beside her. “You are free, lady.” 

“Then I become a slave once more, 
in order to serve you,” she rejoined. 
“This is your house; all that is in it be¬ 
longs to you. And when you return, 
I shall reveal to you where the Mame¬ 
luke treasures are hidden.” 

“Return?” echoed Bonaparte in sur¬ 
prise. He glanced at Junot; only the 
two of them had known of the trip in 
prospect. 

“Yes.” Her laugh was silvery-sweet. 
“You go to danger. Ask Yussef about 
the details; he discovered it in prepar¬ 
ing your horoscope.” 

“Oh!” said Bonaparte. “Suppose you 
ask him, Junot. Keep him out of ear¬ 
shot.” 

“Not to mention myself, eh?” said 
Junot, in cynical good humor. He rose, 
beckoned to Yussef, and strolled away 
with him. 

Bonaparte turned to the lady. “Zaira? 
Is that your name?” 

“Yes. My mother was French, my 
father Circassian—a prince.” 

“Very well. Let me see your face. 
Unveil.” 

“Lord!” Hauteur crept into her voice; 
she recoiled a little. “Before other men, 
that is a crime and a shame! Upon your 
return, come to my rooms, and your will 
shall then be mine in all things. I have 
no desire except to serve you.” 

Bonaparte knew the Arab feelings 
about baring the face in view of men, 
and did not insist. Indeed, he had no 
chance, for now she extended her hand 
to him, giving him a large glass vial of 
dark liquid. He noted the slender beau¬ 
ty, the youthful grace of her fingers, and 
the immense emerald ring on her thumb, 
in native fashion. 

“Yussef has told me of your trouble, 
my lord,” she said, with a charming 
mixture of Arab submission and person¬ 
al pride. “I am skilled in curing ills. My 
father taught me. Put ten drops of this 
in the water of your bath. Then bathe 
not again for three days. Then another 
ten drops; bathe not afresh for another 
three days. Repeat once more, and your 
sickness will be cured.” 

Bonaparte reflected that this would 
require ten days; it was the extent of 
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his planned expedition away from Cairo. 
“In ten days, Zaira,” he said impetuous¬ 
ly, “I shall return. If you speak the 
truth, if I am healed and well, ask 
what you will of me and it shall be 
granted!” 

“Lord, I ask only to serve your hap¬ 
piness,” said she, and extended her hand. 
Bonaparte seized it and kissed her fin¬ 
gers and she laughed a little. “But, my 
lord, do not forget the warning!” she 
added. “And leave guards at my house 
door, I pray you, for my protection.” 

With this, she rose and glided away, 
passed up the stairs, and was gone. 


JUNOT brought Yussef Ali to 
i J o T 1 t ^ le Corsican, and with a signi- 
fi cant wink said Bonaparte 
■fiSTT : I h a d better question the man 
himself. Yussef, however, poured forth 
his story without questioning. Danger? 
Yes. He had seen in the stars that Sul¬ 
tan el Khebir stood in danger of death, 
within the next ten days. Death in what 
form, then? By drowning, said he, 
whereat Junot guffawed; but Bonaparte, 
who never ridiculed any prophecy, 
looked thoughtful. 

“Where is this horoscope you have 
drawn?” he asked. “I’d like to see it my¬ 
self.” 

Yussef spread his hands. “Lord, it is 
barely begun. A horoscope cannot be 
finished in a day’s time; it requires much 
study. Any fool can set down the posi¬ 
tion and figures of the stars, but what 
makes an astrologer great is his ability 
to deduce the future from these posi¬ 
tions.” 

“Very well; when can you bring me 
the finished horoscope?” 

“In two weeks or less, master. I must 
go afar into the desert to work upon it.” 

“Then take the two horses here in this 
stable, as your reward,” said Bonaparte. 

“I must have a passport before I can 
leave or enter the gates,” Yussef said. 
This was not entirely true, but since he 
wanted a passport, Bonaparte told 
Junot to give him one. 

If Bonaparte was thoroughly alive 
to the proximity of a charming woman, 
he was also alive to the possibility of 
assassination. He not only set guards 
over the house of Lady Zaira, but he 


had it watched by Copts of his secret 
service. And before taking any of that 
medicine in his bath, he had a double 
dose of it given to a slave; finding the 
results not bad, he took it himself as 
ordered, and next morning left Cairo. 

He had long planned this trip, to satis¬ 
fy his own curiosity. With three hun¬ 
dred men, he rode to Suez. He desired 
to see if anything remained of the canal 
of Sesostris, who had in ancient days 
connected the Red Sea with the Nile and 
the Mediterranean. He found the canal 
and traced it to its end in the Bitter 
Lakes. What was more, he crossed the 
Red Sea, just as Moses had done, dry 
shod. 

This curious feat was due to an Arab 
guide, who knew where, at low tide, one 
night find dry sand all the way across; 
this was because the wind had pushed 
back the waters for the past day or so. 
So Bonaparte crossed, and went on to 
explore in search of the alleged Wells of 
Moses. Then he started back, and in¬ 
stead of imitating Moses, came close to 
sharing the fate of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptian host. 

The tide had come in, meantime; and 
the Arab guide had stolen enough bran¬ 
dy to make him gloriously drunk. With 
the setting sun, darkness came down 
fast. Before the guide knew himself 
hopelessly lost, the horses were swim¬ 
ming, the sandbanks were gone, and 
panic seized on everyone. Everyone, that 
is, except the sallow little Corsican, who 
calmly and quietly gave orders that re¬ 
sulted in safety to all. 

“Well, I have come close to death by 
drowning,” he wrote Junot, whom he 
had left in charge of Cairo. “Also, the 
itch has vanished, I trust for good. Thus 
it is evident that we have friends, not 
enemies, in the Street of Victories. Keep 
the house well guarded.” 

Almost upon the heels of this letter, 
he was back in Cairo himself, eager, 
brimming with energy. When the most 
pressing of public business was over, he 
plunged headlong into the question of 
Lady Zaira. Yussef Ali was still some¬ 
where out in the desert, it seemed. 

The spies had brief reports for him. 
No one entered or left the house ex¬ 
cept the two slaves who did the market- 
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ing. The guards had not been troubled. 
Lady Zaira had not been seen by any¬ 
one. Bonaparte’s heart leaped; and next 
afternoon, although the promised ten 
days were not quite up, he rode unan¬ 
nounced to her house, left his guards 
outside, and entered. 

Impetuous as he was, filled with impa¬ 
tient and awkward gaucherie that 
brooked no denials, he came to the door 
of her apartment. The slave-girls halt¬ 
ed him. He brushed them aside, smashed 
open the locked door of ancient inlaid 
wood, and to his amazement found Lady 
Zaira awaiting him, veiled and hidden, 
seated on a divan. 

“Greeting,” she said, before he could 
speak. “Are you healed? Remember 
what you promised, if you came back 
cured.” 

“Oh!” He was taken aback, chagrined, 
dismayed. “True. I promised whatever 
you might ask. Well, I am healed! So 
what do you desire, fair lady?” 

“Three days,” said she, “before you 
ask me to unveil or show you the treas¬ 
ure of the Mamelukes. That is all. You 
may come when you like; indeed, I shall 
be most happy to see you at any time. 
But this is the anniversary of my 
father’s death. Until another three days, 
my mourning will not be laid aside.” 

Bonaparte, sullen and a little angry, 
yielded. Almost at once, however, his 
anger was dissipated and a joyous 
amazement rose within him. For, as he 
sat talking, he discovered that this wom¬ 
an had a vivid intelligence. More, with¬ 
out effort she flung new light upon half 
a dozen of the social and economic mat¬ 
ters that worried him. 


He was, at this time, completing the 
organization of his Egyptian govern¬ 
ment. He had run into numberless diffi¬ 
culties of race, religion and custom that 
threatened his new administration from 
a dozen different angles. To his startled 
questions, Lady Zaira returned gay re¬ 
plies; but beneath her merry words lay 
sound sense and a remarkable appre¬ 
ciation of values. In effect, he found her 
an adviser worth all his council of wise 
men put together. 

DURING the next three days, 
in the keeping of his promise, 
Bonaparte became a frequent 
visitor to the house of Lady 
Zaira. His best men were stationed there 
as guards. He came at any hour, al¬ 
ways in a fury of haste, always depart¬ 
ing calmed and advised. He brought 
her his troubles as they arose, and found 
them neatly solved for him. He talked 
with her lengthily, took her into his con¬ 
fidence here and there, forgot himself 
when he was alone with her and showed 
her the burning fury of spirit that under¬ 
lay the outward semblance of the Cor¬ 
sican. 

So the three days passed. Bonaparte 
had, actually, forgotten about the Ma¬ 
meluke treasure she was to turn over 
to him; he was thinking only of her. 
He was in furious love with a woman 
whose face he had not seen. 

He admitted it frankly, when he came 
to her and asked her to unveil. She put 
up her hands and laid the veil away; for 
this was in the privacy of her own rooms. 
He looked into her face and kissed her 
fingers in passionate abandon. 
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“And the treasure?” she said, laugh¬ 
ing. Her laugh was adorable. 

“Devil take the treasure! All that 
matters is you,” he cried. 

“Then tomorrow, the treasure. . .” 

Later, she looked into his face, as she 
lay in his arms, and whispered: “Prom¬ 
ise me one thing, one thing!” 

“Yes,” said Bonaparte quickly. 

“Tell me when he comes back, the 
astrologer, Yussef Ali the Hazrami,” 
she said. Emotion swept her, agitation 
leaped in her eyes. “Let me know when 
he comes, at once! Promise!” 

“Very well,” said Bonaparte careless¬ 
ly. “When he returns from the desert, 
you shall know of it at once.” 

She smiled again. For a moment she 
had heard, distinctly, the far off bugles 
of destiny that no one else could hear 
or imagine . . . those silvery voices blow¬ 
ing down the world their clarions of 
fated doom. 

On the morrow a letter came from 
Constantinople to General Dugua, gov¬ 
ernor of Cairo. He read it and laid it 
aside, thinking little of it at the moment. 
Later in the day he was riding over 
to the suburb of Bulac, with Junot, to 
lay out the new barracks. He would 
speak to Junot of the matter then, he 
reflected. Time enough. There was noth¬ 
ing to warn honest, blunt Dugua that 
time lacked, that destiny was trembling, 
and that this day meant all things to 
him, to the army, to France itself. So 
he did not hurry about telling Junot 
of the odd letter from Stamboul. 

It was late in the afternoon, and they 
had agreed on the barracks plans, when 
Dugua spoke, remembering the matter. 

“Oh, do you recall that I mentioned 
an Englishman, whom I met in Paris 
when he was a prisoner there? A man 
named Smith—Sydney Smith—a naval 
officer.” 

“I remember, yes,” said Junot, laugh¬ 
ing. “His escape back to England was 
something of a classic, eh?” 

“Well, he is in Stamboul, some sort of 
emissary from England to the Porte,” 
Dugua went on. “I had an odd letter 
today from him, brought by a merchant. 
This Smith is very touchy upon his hon¬ 
or, you understand. He has heard of 
some scheme to assassinate Bonaparte, 


and wrote to warn me. Punctilious fel¬ 
low, very.” 

“That’s one name for it.” Junot, who 
was not punctilious, grimaced. “What 
sort of scheme? Why should the Turks 
assassinate him, anyway?” 

“They’re afraid of him,” said Dugua. 
“Oh, this was something about a clever 
fellow who spoke French; I forget the 
details. I sent the letter to the General’s 
secretary. The fellow stood to win a 
huge sum from the Porte, if he accom¬ 
plished Bonaparte’s death inside an¬ 
other month. Our English friend said 
to have a care. The rascal is young, able 
and intelligent; he hates us bitterly.” 

“Did Smith give his name?” asked 
Junot carelessly. 

“Yes. One of these blasted Arabic 
names. Hussein . . . no, Yussef, that’s it. 
Yussef Ali, from a place called Hadra- 
maut.” 

Junot drew rein sharply. His jaw fell; 
he stared at the astonished Dugua for a 
moment, then put spurs to his horse. 
But, even as he spurred, honest Junot 
knew that he must be too late, for Bona¬ 
parte had left headquarters a couple of 
hours before with Yussef the Hazrami. 

Yussef had turned up unexpectedly. 
His pass got him through the outer 
guards at headquarters; then Junot him¬ 
self had taken him on into the court¬ 
yard, where Bonaparte paced up and 
down dictating letters and orders. The 
Corsican swung about at sight of Yussef. 

“So it’s you, star-gazer!” he exclaimed. 
“Where’s that horoscope you promised?” 

“Finished, and waiting for you, lord,” 
responded Yussef, saluting low. “A scribe 
is making a fair copy of it now. Have 
my predictions been fulfilled? Did you 
find beauty and treasure in that house?” 

“Oh, treasure!” said Bonaparte. “This 
is the day, yes. Lady Zaira wanted to 
be told if you turned up. I must send 
her word. Better, I’ll go myself. The 
treasure, eh? Junot, come with me . . . 
no, no, you’re going to Bulac with Dugua 
to see about the barracks. Go along. 
I’ll have news of that treasure for you, 
tonight. Upon my word, I had for¬ 
gotten about it! A dozen men of the 
guard, Junot.” 

Yussef asked permission to wash at 
the fountain. It was granted. He laid 
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aside his long burnous and showed him¬ 
self naked except for a loincloth, as he 
made his ablutions. Junot gave him a 
glance and a nod; anyone could see the 
fellow had no weapon of any kind. 

Thus, with the mounted escort, Bona¬ 
parte clattered away toward the Street 
of Victories, taking Yussef along. 

SO THE Corsican came to the 
house of Lady Zaira, sent the 
guards carelessly away, and 
entered in company with Yus¬ 
sef. The guards inside the place saluted, 
and informed him that the siesta hour 
was not finished, and that Lady Zaira 
and her women were still asleep. Yussef 
laughed. 

“No matter, my lord!” he said. “I can 
show you the spot in the house where 
the treasure lies hidden, if you care to 
look with me. We’ll have a surprise for 
Lady Zaira.” 

No suspicion occurred to Bonaparte. 
Guards were close within call; besides, 
he regarded Yussef as a faithful servitor 
and ally. He assented at once. 

Yussef led the way. Instead of mount¬ 
ing to the quarters of the women, he 
went into the large reception room on 
the ground floor, guided the Corsican to 
the far corner and pointed to the fretted 
and inlaid cedar planks of the wall. 
Smiling, he pointed to two bits of carven 
ivory set into the wood. 

“Press these, lord, and call upon Al¬ 
lah to reveal the secret!” 

Bonaparte laughed grimly. “Give, O 
Allah, or I take!” he said, and leaned 
forward to press the two spots. With a 
grating noise, a door-like section of the 
wall opened, to reveal a high but narrow 
corridor that went into darkness. Yus¬ 
sef reached forward and took a glass 
lamp from a niche within, and set about 
striking fire. 

“Careful, lord!” he warned. “Wait for 
a light, lest we find a snake or a scor¬ 
pion. This opening widens into a small 
room, where the treasure is awaiting us. 
And,” he added, forcefully, “such a treas¬ 
ure as a man, be he sultan or slave, finds 
but once in a lifetime!” 

The lamp blazed up. Yussef held it 
aloft, and a dozen feet away Bonaparte 
could see that the corridor widened. 


Yussef went ahead, and the Corsican 
followed, cautiously. They came to the 
wide spot. Here, indeed, was a tiny room 
about eight feet square. It was quite 
empty, except for a box that stood in 
one corner. Upon the box lay a pair 
of immensely long Arab pistols, inlaid 
with silver, and a horn of powder. 

Yussef went straight to this box, set 
the lamp on it, and busied himself. 

“Well?” demanded Bonaparte, impa¬ 
tiently. “What are you doing?” 

“Putting fresh priming in this pistol,” 
said Yussef, and swung around. The 
light struck upon his face; a new face, 
radiant with hatred and suppressed fury. 
The pistol lifted in his hand. It covered 
the Corsican. 

“Fool!” snarled Yussef. “No one can 
hear; no one will know! You came here 
to perish, do you understand? Every¬ 
thing was done in order that this mo¬ 
ment should come to pass, this moment 
when you die!” 

The truth flashed upon Bonaparte. He 
was lost, and knew it—utterly lost. 
True, he had his long poniard, but the 
pistol would flash death before he could 
use it. He stood irresolute, sweating, 
aghast. 

Yussef laughed curtly. “Sultan el 
Khebir!” he said in cruel mockery. “In 
the moment of death, you see the truth, 
eh? You hear the wings of death’s angels; 
listen, listen! You can hear the bugles 
of destiny blowing as you die, your ac¬ 
cursed life cut short—” 

A rush of soft naked feet in the dark¬ 
ness; a voice crying sharply. 

“Yussef! Wait, wait!” 

She was there, in the passage. Bona¬ 
parte could see only a flash of white, 
but he could sense her perfumes. He 
cursed under his breath. Her presence 
there cut off all escape. He had been 
on the point of a desperate dash for it. 
Useless now! She was in the plot, too. .. 

“You must not!” Her voice lifted 
shrilly with its frantic, imperative urge. 
“He is not what you said! He is no 
cruel monster. He is a young man filled 
with greatness! I cannot let you do 
this thing. Stop it, stop, do you hear?” 

From the Arab came an explosion of 
furious speech. A wild cry broke from 
Lady Zaira. Suddenly she came between 
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Bonaparte and the light. The pistol 
roared; smoke and flame gushed out. 

The Corsican, flung back against the 
wall, gripped at his long dagger. The 
lamp had been knocked over; everything 
was dark, and in this darkness, Bona¬ 
parte struck out blindly. He did not, 
at once, know what had happened. He 
found Yussef grappling him, striking at 
him with the pistol, and felt his own 
blade drive into the man, again and 
again. The pistol fell, then Yussef 
crumpled. 

SO PASSED the moment that 
should have changed the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

Presently Bonaparte 
stooped to the lifeless thing at his feet. 
His hand touched her hand; it was cold. 
The bullet, meant for him, had killed 
her. 

He stepped out of the passage into 
the large room, and closed the door be¬ 
hind him. There was no alarm. Nothing 
had been heard. For a space he stood 
there motionless, staring at the sunlit 
courtyard and the fountains. He recalled 
the words of Yussef, now so ominous and 
significant—“such a treasure as a man, 
be he slave or sultan, finds but once in 


a lifetime!” And that mention of curing 
all ills. . . . Fool, fool that he had been! 
This Arab, so sardonic and assured, had 
told him the truth and he had been 
blind to it! 

Then he saw Junot coming through 
the courtyard, running, calling. Bona¬ 
parte strode out to meet him. With a 
panting gasp of relief, Junot plunged to 
a halt at sight of him. 

“Then I am in time!” he exclaimed. 

“For what?” demanded Bonaparte. 

“To warn you! That rascal Yussef 
was an assassin!” 

The sallow Corsican regarded him im¬ 
passively. “So I have already learned, 
my good Junot,” he said. Clasping his 
hands behind his back, he looked up at 
the sky. A deep breath shook him. “He 
is gone. And she . . . she is gone also. 
They will not return. Have this place 
closed up and the doors sealed, and left 
so.” 

He was silent for a moment while 
Junot stared at him wide-eyed, uncom¬ 
prehending; but then, Junot seldom un¬ 
derstood this strange little man. 

“The bugles of destiny!” Bonaparte 
continued slowly. “Singular words! I 
wonder what he meant by them?” 

The world would know, one day. 










Senor Redhead 

By H. P. S. GREENE 


Lopez’ American and Ya- 
qui hunters took a tre¬ 
mendous toll from 
assailants. 



T HE morning of April 13, 1911 
dawned like almost any other day 
at Agua Prieta, Sonora, which lies 
on the Mexican Border just south of the 
smelter city of Douglas, Arizona. At 
first it was clear and cool, then it 
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warmed up as the sun rose higher. To¬ 
ward noon, the usual crowd was waiting 
for the tri-weekly mixed train to arrive 
from the mining town of Nacozari, about 
eighty miles south. 

There were American mining and bus¬ 
iness men, impatient because the train 
was late; trig Mexican officials, and 
ragged, barefoot soldiers, leaning on 
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their rusty old Mauser rifles. There 
were chattering women, playing chil¬ 
dren, scratching dogs, and even a cou¬ 
ple of stray burros. 

When the agent came out of the sta¬ 
tion, men asked him how late the train 
was, and when it would get in. 

“I don’t know,” he replied with a puz¬ 
zled air. “The wire is dead. I can’t get 
anyone at all on it.” 

Somebody suggested that maybe Red 
Lopez had held up the train and cut the 
wire. Born in Tucson, Arizona, the son 
of a redheaded Irishman and a Mexican 
woman, Arturo Lopez, redheaded him¬ 
self and covered with large freckles, was 
one of the most daring and spectacular 
characters ever to flourish along the 
Mexican Border. He liked Americans 
and Yaqui Indians, and only tolerated 
Mexicans. For months rumors had been 
circulating that he had recruited an 
“army” and was going to attack Agua 
Prieta most any day. Now people just 
laughed when that was suggested. It was 
a case of crying “wolf” too often. 

Two years before, old Porfirio Diaz, 
who had been dictator of Mexico for 
thirty-four years, resigned and went to 
Paris with his profits, which were re¬ 
puted to be enormous. In 1911, Car¬ 
ranza was the recognized president, but 
he was opposed by numerous partisan 
leaders, such as Pancho Villa and Zapa¬ 
ta. A new “general” with an “army” 
at his back might spring up almost over¬ 
night anywhere in the turbulent repub¬ 
lic. 

Someone in the crowd around the sta¬ 
tion shouted: “Here she comes!” Others 
took up the cry, and people bustled 
around eagerly. 

“Thar she blows!” yelled a wit. In 
fact, when the train was about a mile 
from town, the whistle started to blow, 
and kept it up continuously as the loco¬ 
motive came puffing up the long grade. 

There was a man riding on the cow¬ 
catcher. He held a rifle in his hands, 
and he was shooting it. A soldier fell, 
coughing blood on the platform. As the 
train slowed to a stop, the rifleman 
leaped off the cowcatcher, still shooting 
at every Federal soldier in sight. He had 
red hair and freckles. 

Hundreds of men came piling out of 


the two passenger cars, the baggage car, 
and the ore gondolas. Red Lopez and 
his army were attacking the garrison 
city of Agua Prieta. 

FEDERAL troops of the gar¬ 
rison, urged on by their offi¬ 
cers, came boiling out of the 
cuartel and the barracks to re¬ 
sist the assault. An almost continuous 
roar of rifle fire surged out of the town, 
and across the International Line to 
Douglas, Arizona. Bullets were soon 
whizzing across to the American side, 
too. 

Men, women and children were run¬ 
ning and screaming. Many fell dead or 
wounded, generally from the heedless 
fire of the Federals, who were never al¬ 
lowed to waste ammunition on target 
practice, but had been trained to fire in 
volleys, like the soldiers of Napoleon 
and Wellington. 

A five-year old boy fell, riddled by 
bullets. His mother, heedless of the 
slugs that splattered the dust around 
her, knelt beside him in the street. She 
kept moaning, over and over again. 
“Mi hijo—mi hijo!” 

A burro stood nearby, switching her 
tail impatiently at what she apparently 
thought were the extra large insects 
buzzing about her. One of the “insects” 
struck her a mortal blow. In her dying 
spasm, she reproduced the species, and 
a wobbly colt nuzzled at her side. Mrs. 
Alice Gatliff, a Mormon woman who 
was the proprietor of the Curio Cafe, 
ran out, picked up the newborn donkey, 
and carried it to safety in her house. 
She bottle-fed and raised to maturity 
the beast she had rescued from the bat¬ 
tle line. 

As the first heavy volleys of the Fed¬ 
erals crashed down the streets, Lopez’ 
army took shelter on the side of the rail¬ 
road embankment away from the main 
part of town. Two Mexicans in the 
outfit threw down their guns, and 
started running to safety on the Ameri¬ 
can side. Angered by their attempted 
desertion, Red Lopez cracked down, and 
shot them both dead before they could 
get away. 

The attackers, most of whom were 
Americans and Yaquis accustomed to 
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big game hunting, went to work with 
their .30-.30’s and ,30-.40’s as coolly as 
if they had been shooting deer, and the 
Federal soldiers began to fall so fast that 
those who were left retreated, and bar¬ 
ricaded themselves in the cuartel and 
the bull ring—both heavy adobe struc¬ 
tures with walls a foot thick, which 
would stop any rifle bullet. 

The cuartel, however, proved to be 
a trap. It had only one door through 
which the bullets of Lopez’ men were 
soon sweeping its interior. The defend¬ 
ers wanted to get out and join their 
comrades in the bull ring, but there was 
no escape until the Mayor of Agua 
Prieta, Jesus Garcia Pena, hit upon an 
unusual tactical device, which consisted 
of blowing himself and his followers out 
of their own fortress. He dynamited a 
large hole in the rear of the cuartel, and 
through it he and his men escaped to 
join the other Federals in the bull ring. 

Then Red Lopez proceeded to take 
advantage of one of the most successful 
strategies of Border warfare. He mus¬ 
tered his men between the Federal 
stronghold and the United States, so 
that Federal bullets came onto American 
territory, while those of his own men 
merely went on down into Mexico. 

A squadron of U.S. Cavalry stationed 
at Douglas under the command of Cap¬ 
tain Julian E. Gaujot had been sum¬ 
moned to patrol the Line, and protect 
American territory. Civilians appealed 
to Captain Gaujot to make the bullets 
stop, but he had no authority to order 
his men to invade Mexican territory. 

Lopez continued to press the attack 
on the remaining Federal soldiers inside 


the bull ring. His men suffered more 
casualties from government sympa¬ 
thizers who sniped at them from the flat 
roofs of the one and two story adobe 
houses, than they did from the soldiers 
themselves. 

One of Lopez’ followers, an American 
boy named Edwards, from Roanoke, 
Virginia, was shot by a sniper in a white 
shirt. Red saw him fall, ran to him, and 
raised his head and rested it on his knee. 
He saw the young fellow was dying, 
and asked: “Is there anything I can 
do for you, boy?” 

“Yes, there is,” replied Edwards, 
weakly. “You see that son in white over 
there on that roof? I wish you’d get 
him. He’s the one that got me.” 

One of Lopez’ Yaqui sharpshooters 
knelt, took careful aim, and fired. The 
sniper collapsed into a heap on the roof, 
where his body lay until next day. 

Lopez was fond of Edwards, who had 
been with him for some time. He said to 
the dying boy, who was only nineteen 
years old: “Edwards, I don’t think you’ll 
be here long. Isn’t there anything else 
you want?” Tears were streaming down 
the terrible Lopez’ face! 

One of the other Americans who was 
standing by added: “You might die, 
you know. Wouldn’t you like to pass 
out in the U.S.A.?” 

“Yes,” Edwards told him, his voice 
weaker. “I guess I would like to die in 
my own country. But, Red, I helped you 
take the town, didn’t I?” 

“You sure did, boy,” Lopez told him. 

They carried Edwards to the Interna¬ 
tional Line. As they reached the end of 
the main street of Douglas, American 
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soldiers stopped them. A sergeant said: 
“Halt! You Mex can’t come over here 
with your guns.” 

Lopez answered: “We don’t want over 
there. This boy is just as American as 
you are, and he’s dying. He wants to 
check out in his own country, that’s all.” 

They put Edwards down just inside 
American territory, and Lopez and an¬ 
other American held each of his hands 
until he died a few minutes later. 

Shortly afterward, Captain Gaujot, 
carrying an American flag, and an un¬ 
named civilian crossed the line to the 
bull ring, and persuaded the Federal 
officers to surrender, since it was their 
bullets which were coming onto Ameri¬ 
can territory. 

Captain Gaujot received the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor for this. The 
name of the civilian is not recorded, 
even in the Douglas newspapers of the 
following day. 

rwm SURPRISINGLY, Captain 
L°P ez showed soldierly quali- 
M&fm ties besides those expected of 
him. It surprised nobody for 
him to be the reckless leader of a des¬ 
perate attack, but his behavior after the 
Federal garrison surrendered was ex¬ 
emplary. 

After allowing the soldiers to march 
across to the American side unharmed, 
without, of course, their arms and am¬ 
munition, Red went to work to admin¬ 
ister the town he had captured. He put 
a stop to the looting of shops and other 
property of government sympathizers 
who had fled, posted guards and sen¬ 
tries, and organized the city of Agua 
Prieta for defense. 

Men flocked to his banner. He’d at¬ 
tacked Agua Prieta with about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men. As soon as he had 
taken the town, recruits rushed to join 
him, including many more Americans, 
and before long he had over a thousand. 
Red was such a popular and magnetic 
character that men were glad to follow 
him anywhere. In the end, it was that 
very popularity which caused his death. 

The titular commander of the expedi¬ 
tion which captured Agua Prieta was 
not Captain Lopez at all, but a certain 
Colonel Medina, a political rather than 


a fighting officer. Nobody saw Medina 
during the battle, but as soon as the 
fighting was over, he appeared and took 
command. 

He and Lopez had various disagree¬ 
ments over matters of policy. For ex¬ 
ample, Red objected strongly to Me¬ 
dina’s ordering great quantities of beer, 
wine and liquor poured out into the 
street. Lopez claimed that it was a 
criminal waste and destruction of valu¬ 
able property, and that he could control 
his men and keep them sober enough 
for all intents and purposes even with 
liquor at hand. Medina was despised 
and disliked, and he was bitterly jealous 
of Lopez’ popularity and flair for leader¬ 
ship. 

The publicity given to the Battle of 
Agua Prieta all over the world, and the 
strong protests of the United States 
Government about violation of Ameri¬ 
can territory spurred the Carranza Gov¬ 
ernment of Mexico to action, and Lo¬ 
pez’ tenure of the town was very short. 

Agua Prieta was taken on a Thursday. 
On the following Sunday, an immense 
cloud of yellow dust could be seen over 
Anavacagi Pass, in the nearby moun¬ 
tains. Through this pass, and across the 
desert came a large Federal Army, said 
to have numbered more than 15,000 
men. 

In the town, Lopez was everywhere. 
He had trenches dug all around the city, 
and the roofs of the one-story adobe 
houses fortified to give protection to his 
sharpshooters. He encouraged his men, 
telling them that the Federals could 
never beat them as long as they didn’t 
quit, and he reminded them about how 
he had shot down the two deserters the 
day before. 

The Federal troops neared the town, 
deployed, and set up a terrific rifle fire, 
but since most of them shot into the air 
aiming from the hip, casualties among 
the defenders were light. Lopez’ Ameri¬ 
can and Yaqui hunters took a tremen¬ 
dous toll from the assailants. The Fed¬ 
erals tried to set up machine guns, but 
as fast as they did, Lopez’ marksmen 
shot down the gunners. 

Red was absolutely impervious to 
fear. As he rode along the trench line 
encouraging his men, inside of half a 
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minute one bullet nicked the neck of his 
horse, another took the heel off one 
of his boots, and a third knocked his 
six-shooter out of its holster. Red leaned 
out of his saddle, picked it up, rehol- 
stered it, and rode on as if nothing had 
happened. 

But the number of Federals appeared 
to be inexhaustible. At last some of the 
Americans shot away all the ammuni¬ 
tion they had for their deer guns, and 
retired across the Line to the United 
States as casually as men returning from 
a hunting party. Their defection dis¬ 
heartened many of the Mexicans, who 
followed their example. Soon there was 
a rout, and all the rebels who could 
travel threw down their arms and 
crossed to the American side. There was 
nothing Red could do but follow them. 

HE WENT to El Paso, 
crossed the Line into Mexico 
near there, and joined the Ma- 
deristas who were attacking 
Juarez. When that job was done, there 
was no more fighting in sight, so he 
returned to Douglas and went on a pro¬ 
longed spree. 

In the meantime, the Federal Army 
had evacuated Agua Prieta and gone 
to fight rebels elsewhere, and Lopez’ for¬ 
mer enemy, Colonel Medina, had again 
taken command of the town by default. 


Lopez’ Americans and Yaquis refused 
to serve with him, and he had only 
Mexicans under his command. As soon 
as he heard that Red was in Douglas, 
he sent word for him to come to Agua 
Prieta and join his forces. 

Red’s American friends warned him 
not to go, that Medina was “laying for 
him.” For several days Red hesitated, 
but he finally disregarded his friends’ 
advice, and listened to Medina’s blan¬ 
dishments. It was a fatal mistake. 

No sooner had he stepped across the 
Line, than he was surrounded by a squad 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets, and 
thrown into the cuartel on charges which 
have never been published to this day. 

For two weeks he remained there un¬ 
der heavy guard. No one was allowed to 
see him except his old friend. Mrs. Gat- 
liff of the suckling donkey, who brought 
him a good meal every day. 

One night he was ordered transferred 
to the big prison near Mazatlan in the 
interior of Mexico. On the way, he got 
off the horse he was riding to quench 
his thirst at a little stream. As he knelt 
to drink, someone unknown shot him 
through the back of the head, under el 
ley de fuga —he was reported “shot while 
trying to escape.” 

So ended the career of one of the most 
picturesque characters the Border has 
ever known. 









By WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 


W HEN you come ashore at the 
Abkari landing in Aden, if you 
are well informed you’ll turn 
right and drift into the Union Club 
which is today as nearly a cross-roads 
of the Empire as any place can well be. 
Sooner or later every arm of the service 
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of empire rests an elbow on the bar to 
steady a Johnny Collins or a burra peg 
of Scotch with its rapidly dissolving ice. 
Within three minutes any war corres¬ 
pondent who is fortunate enough to 
come up from the Indian Ocean with the 
salty dankness of the monsoon still on 



‘He saw seven Danakil tribesmen rising 
from the rocks below him. 



his collar, or down from Egypt and the 
holy lands blistered by sand of the 
khamsin, feels the hackles rise upon his 
neck—for here he is behind the scenes, 
and all the actors are talking freely. 
Here are the stories that don’t get into 
despatches. Here are the men whose 
names you never hear but whose unre¬ 
corded deeds have turned the trick or 
saved the day when all seemed lost. 

You’ve all read of the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia which started this whole 
bloody mess. You were probably dis¬ 
mayed with the rest of us at the way 
the Italians later chased the British out 
of Somaliland. And let’s hope you were 
proportionately delighted when the Brit¬ 
ish came back again and not only re¬ 
captured British Somaliland, Eritrea and 
the whole empire of Ethiopia—more ter¬ 
ritory than the Germans have got to 
date or are likely to get—but also Italian 
Somaliland. You’ve read all this in des¬ 
patches—volumes of them. But you 
never read about the part Ravenscroft 
played, and Bunji, the glibbering little 
Kavirondo who helped see him through 
when the going was bad. If you’re ever 
in Aden you may meet Ravenscroft at 
the bar, blandly downing his tenth with 
shaking hand—but not shaking from 
drink. He has a legitimate right to 
drown an endless thirst. Here’s how he 
acquired that thirst—and contributed 
to the lore of those who went before in 
order to make ultimate victory possible. 


RAVENSCROFT was one of 
the veterans of the King’s 
African Rifles, crocked by too 
v ■ much old-fashioned campaign¬ 
ing in German East when an army 
moved on boots and all transport went 
forward on the sandaled feet of porters. 
But he was a first-class Intelligence man, 
and Ethiopia was his meat. That’s why 
Italy’s entrance into the war found him 
out on a limb on the eastward escarp¬ 
ment of Ethiopia, trying to imagine in 
a wilderness what bombers might some¬ 
day do to hypothetical airplane bases in 
the highlands. The day came when Rav¬ 
enscroft had all the information but he 
was stymied, literally, between the devil 
and the deep Red Sea. So there he sat 
looking eastward, brooding. 

He made no attempt to rationalize the 
impulse that had induced him to take 
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Bunji with him that day; but he knew 
his hunch had been right when at high 
noon the withered old witch-doctor 
stirred from his heat-trance and sighed. 

“Strangers in camps!” 

The big Englishman rubbed both 
hands over his red sweating face and 
through the long greying hair still 
streaked with the golden glint of youth. 
The blue eyes he turned on the witch¬ 
doctor never failed to agitate the old 
fraud. Bunji’s lustreless eyes in his in¬ 
credibly wrinkled face blinked rapidly. 
He folded his skinny arms like an old 
dog baboon and nervously scratched 
grey lines in his leathery skin. His long 
, lip grew longer and he grinned placat- 
ingly, disclosing yellow snaggled teeth. 

“Always seeing trouble!” growled Rav- 
enscroft, but he no more doubted the 
information that had come to Bunji out 
of the heavy static than if he had read 
the message on ticker-tape. The sensi¬ 
tiveness of Bunji’s perceptions was sim¬ 
ply keener than his. It was no more 
remarkable than Ravenscroft’s own abil¬ 
ity to prognosticate phases of the moon 
on the dial of his grandfather’s Swiss 
watch, looped by a lanyard to his belt. 
Nor at this moment did it seem incon¬ 
gruous to the Intelligence officer that 
the only man upon whom he could de¬ 
pend was this old nigger, soaked in 
sorcery. 

The rumor of Italy’s declaration of 
war against France and Britain had al¬ 
ready reached them even at this remote 
edge of the Ethiopian Plateau. That 
meant only a matter of time before an 
Italian patrol would jump his camp and 
learn he had been plotting the locations 
of every possible airfield along the east¬ 
ern fringe of Ethiopia from which Italian 
bombers could fly across the arid Dana- 
kil Desert, and across the Red Sea, to 
drop bombs on the British port and 
fortress of Aden in Arabia, which guards 
the southern approaches of the Suez 
Canal and the sea route to India and 
the Far East. How vital this informa¬ 
tion might be Ravenscroft knew well, 
with the picture of Dunkirk fresh in 
mind. 

Lighting a cigarette with hands that 
had a chronic tremor, he leaned back in 
the shadow of the rock and stared 


moodily down into the heat haze that 
simmered over the land of the Danakils. 
He knew he had no choice. He would 
have to get his information to Jibuti, 
the port of French Somaliland, on the 
African side, across the way from Aden. 

The route across the Ethiopian high¬ 
lands was impossible. Every mile of his 
safari had been under covert surveil¬ 
lance. Though the suspicious Italians 
had dared no overt act until they knew 
whether Britain was to be an ally or a 
foe, now that Mussolini had moved 
there would be no risky attempt at 
capture. Not of Ravenscroft! They 
would shoot him from ambush or in the 
open on the run. Ravenscroft thought 
of this only incidentally, as a Manches¬ 
ter merchant might weigh the risks of a 
shipment of kanzas to Zanzibar. It was 
all part of the bloody business. No risk, 
no gain—and nothing to do but get on 
with it. 

He flipped his cigarette into the peb¬ 
bles. Bunji pounced on it, held it with 
distended fingers to his puckered lips, 
sucked the smoke deep into his lungs 
with eyes closed in ecstasy. 

“Ruddy ape!” snorted Ravenscroft. 
“And I’ve got to count on you!” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” Bunji coughed and 
sputtered. 

RAVENSCROFT considered 
the leathery old bag of bones 
wrapped in rags of leopard 
skins. These and the loose 
sandals that protected his splay-toed 
feet from gravel and scorpions were the 
only things that distinguished him from 
a wild animal, except, of course, the 
grimy little bouda bag that hung by a 
cord of woven hyena hair from his tor¬ 
toise neck. The bouda bag contained 
the tools of his witchcraft—nonsensical 
scraps that gave him power over the 
little devils in all the things that plague 
mankind. No, Bunji was not a wild 
animal. He was a spiritual complexity 
encased in withered flesh, a spidery or¬ 
ganism whose nervous feelers reached 
out like a protective aura, incrediby 
sensitive to living impulses. His kinship 
to the things of the bush had been useful 
to Ravenscroft who accepted it natural¬ 
ly as an understandable and useful fact. 
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Could he not himself smell birds and 
snakes and distant habitations, reacting 
sometimes unconsciously to their pres¬ 
ence? Did he not instinctively awake in 
the dark to unseen menaces? These 
were things the atrophied or jangled 
nerves of civilized man cannot feel. 

He knew that Bunji could certainly 
cross the plateau without discovery, but 
Bunji could not cross the Danakil. That 
required physical and moral strength be¬ 
yond the African’s capacity. Ravens- 
croft frowned at his own trembling hand, 
annoyed at his own limitations. Lifting 
his chin he drew a long uneven breath 
as he pressed his hand in an unconscious 
gesture across his bared chest. 

In order to understand the hell Rav¬ 
enscroft faced place your clenched fist a 
few inches from the outer edge of the 
table. Your fingers and knuckles are the 
buttresses of the Ethiopian Plateau that 
rises five thousand feet above the Dana¬ 
kil Depression, lying like a hot seared 
wound between the plateau and the 
ragged western shore of the Red Sea. 
The plateau is the pleasant, well-wa¬ 
tered and productive mountainous ter¬ 
ritory of Ethiopia; but the Danakil De¬ 
pression, much of it below sea level, is 
the most forbidding gash upon the 
earth’s surface, spotted with the dry 
pustules of dead and dormant volcanoes, 
crusted with honeycomb lava, black 
knife-edged basalt splashed with irides¬ 
cent manganese and red and yellow 
ochre, and scaled with vast flat stretches 
of sun-baked white clay and powdery- 
sodium. 

Much of this is dead as the moon. 
Incredible heat rolls over it, pressing 
down like a cauterizing iron. Where 
subterranean waterholes ooze through 
the broken cliffs, mesozoic life appears 
in the form of white scorpions, giant 
tortoises and serpents that feed on sun- 
blinded desert quail. There are human 
beings who live in that desert, live in 
temperatures of sixty degrees above 
blood heat. They are the demons of the 
hell—thin, bronze-colored, with black 
mops of hair. They have one dominat¬ 
ing purpose in their precarious lives; 
namely, to hunt their fellow man and 
adorn their spears and bodies and bleak 
tombs with the trophies of their victims. 


Across this glaring region, like a wavy 
black line upon a piece of paper, flows 
the muddy Awash River from a gorge in 
the plateau to the Oasis of Aussa. 

Ravenscroft looked out in the direc¬ 
tion of Aussa, thinking of the desert as 
a map, plotting a course across it. 

“Look here, Bunji,” he said. “There 
is no escape for me across the plateau. 
So I go down across the Danakil.” Bunji 
opened his mouth wide, pursed his lips 
and let out a low incredulous whistle. 
“But,” continued Ravenscroft, “you go 
southward to where the railroad to Ji¬ 
buti crosses the gorge of the Awash 
River. Then you must follow the rail¬ 
road to Jibuti.” 

He took a sheet from his field book 
and wrote names and information on the 
air bases he had scouted from Sakota to 
Dessie. He stared at Bunji. How the 
devil would the old man carry it? Nor¬ 
mally, he would carry a message in the 
split end of a long walking staff, waving 
it like a flag for all to see! He might 
cram the despatch in the bouda bag but 
it would soon become an undecipherable 
mess among Bunji’s treasured bugs and 
beetles. With a look of mingled resigna¬ 
tion and disgust at the grimacing witch¬ 
doctor, Ravenscroft reluctantly loosened 
his. Swiss watch and folded the message 
inside the gold case. That would both 
authenticate and protect the report. 

“Hand this,” he said, “to the English¬ 
man in the house where the English 
flag flies in Jibuti.” 

Bunji’s claw-like hand darted out and 
seized the watch. 

“Mane . . . mane . . . mane!” 

“Oh, it’s good!” snorted Ravenscroft 
resentfully. “Well, you’re making a 
farce of this bloody show, that’s what 
you’re doing! Look here,” he added in 
Swahili, “only Englishmen must see this! 
If Ethiopians see, if Italians see, if Arabs 
see—surely you will die!” 

Bunji contorted his face and spit out 
the thought. “No die. Death—he gone!” 

This was the tie that held the two 
together. 

© RAVENSCROFT had first 
discovered Bunji abandoned 
by a group of Italian and 
Ethiopian road-makers. An 
old slave from the Equatorial Provinces, 
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he had recognized an Englishman and 
beseeched his help in Swahili. His left 
shoulder and back were swollen taut as 
a mango and he was in agony. Punc¬ 
tures and all his witchcraft had failed to 
release any pus. 

Diagnosing the ailment as gas gan¬ 
grene, Ravenscroft had taken the moan¬ 
ing creature to his tent and slashed him 
with a razor from shoulder to waist. 
Eventually the pus oozed out and Bunji 
survived, the physical and spiritual slave 
of the Englishman whose master magic 
had opened him like a bag to let the 
spirit of death escape! Still, Bunji was 
Kavirondo born, Ravenscroft reflected, 
and no Kavirondo would overlook a 
chance like this. 

“You old devil-dodger,” he said, 
“you’ll not dodge me! I have given you 


my bouda. Now you give me your 
bouda as a token!” 

Bunji recoiled on his haunches as if 
struck, chattering with horror, grasping 
the bouda bag at his neck with his free 
hand. That bag of tricks was infinitely 
more to him than a mere symbol. It was 
his means of communion with the little 
devils in things. It was his power over 
darkness. That dirty little bag held the 
souls of his wild friends and he clung to 
it with beseeching desperation. 

Incongruous racial indignation and 
family pride exploded in the English¬ 
man. His husky voice rose to a smoth¬ 
ered roar: “Come on! Come on, you 
Little Thing! You Little-Thing-With- 
out-Teeth-To-Gnaw-A-Tail! You dare 
match your bouda against my bouda? 
Why, my ancestors brought my bouda 
down from the snow-topped mountains! 
For generations it has shown the moon 
the way across the darkness! And what 
virtue is there in your bouda? Bugs! 
Little bugs and feathers that couldn’t 
keep death from crawling into your own 
armpit!” 

Bunji whimpered, squirming, looking 
at Ravenscroft’s red-white-and-blue face 
with fascination. With a spasmodic ges¬ 
ture he jerked the dirty little bag from 
his neck and handed it over with vio¬ 
lently trembling hand. Ravenscroft felt 
only momentary compunction as he 
slipped the cord around his neck; but 
when the coarse hair rubbed against his 
sweating skin he shivered as if a snake 
had touched him. Every disease in 
Africa must have come in contact with 
that bouda bag. With what unholy 
benedictions it must have touched the 
bellies of women and the war-bonnets of 
warriors! Ah, well! Ravenscroft stood 
up reluctantly with hand pressing upon 
his chest. Damn that shaking hand! 
Damn that swollen heart! 

Ravenscroft looked down into the 
soupy atmosphere with humid spirals 
floating up like steam above a pot and 
he had no illusions. The sun was declin¬ 
ing and pursuers would soon be on his 
spoor. There was no thought of courage 
in his going. It was simply the thing to 
do, and his nature knew no choice but 
to run the game to the end. 

Well accoutered with safari tunic and 
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slacks tucked into heavy ammunition 
boots, he carried water-bottle, matches, 
odds and ends, and a sporting rifle with 
five extra clips in his pockets. He took 
a cigarette from a pack and tossed the 
remainder to Bunji, as he stood up re¬ 
luctantly. 

“Kiva fieri!” said Bunji in plaintive 
farewell. 

“So long,” said Ravenscroft, adding 
grimly: “You’ll be getting your bouda 
when, as and if we meet in Jibuti!” 

“Ai-yee!” squealed Bunji. He did not 
move as his eyes followed the master’s 
dusty brown figure sliding and bouncing 
down the long slope until it vanished in 
waves of heat and dust. Only then, as 
if the enormity of his loss had just burst 
upon him, Bunji went into violent tan¬ 
trums. He jumped up and down stamp¬ 
ing with head tilted back and arms 
wrapped tight about his body. He fell 
down and beat the ground with hands 
and feet. He rolled over and over, kick¬ 
ing and squealing. Finally he lay quiet, 
staring out from under his crooked arm, 
out with unseeing eyes across the desert 
where Ravenscroft was starting his 
oblique march to the steaming sea. 

All at once a faint electric vibration 
passed through Bunji. He had become 
aware of the faint ticking of the watch 
against his body. A living impulse was 
there! The Englishman’s bouda was 
talking to him! In sudden exaltation 
Bunji wondered if his bouda would speak 
as clearly to the white man. Bunji’s 
entrancement was interrupted by a noise 
from above. With the sharp coughing 
bark of a sentinel baboon he faded 
slowly and reluctantly among the rocks. 

RAVENSCROFT knew it 
was most unlikely that he 
himself would ever arrive in 
Jibuti but he didn’t stop to 
think of that. His method was to fix 
an objective and keep going until 
stopped. What he felt was that if any 
white man in Africa could make that 
trek, it was he. He continued the down¬ 
ward scramble with outstretched arms. 

No lone man had ever crossed the 
Danakil; yet strangely enough he felt no 
loneliness—rather a sort of stimulating 
excitement—and a feeling of companion¬ 


ship with Bunji whose bouda bounced 
upon his chest. 

What you have learned of the Danakil 
presents the worst side of the story. 
Ravenscroft, who knew all the facts and 
could read the desert as if it were a 
map, saw a more hopeful prospect. He 
had reports of the Italians pushing a 
roadway southward from old Eritrea to 
carry supplies for the attack he foresaw 
on French and British Somaliland, and 
to strengthen their control over the An- 
tari of the Oasis of Aussa. This road 
might save him suffering but it would 
get him shot in the end. Instinctively 
recoiling from the desert, he felt his best 
bet was to keep close to the base of the 
highland escarpment, striking out into 
the desert only to circle patrols that 
would be sent down from the plateau to 
cut him off. If he could time his break 
across the desert so that he could reach 
the Oasis of Aussa without being cut 
down, he might lie doggo in the river 
jungle of the Awash and there refresh 
himself bqfore undertaking the final leg 
through the rock and thorn-bush of the 
Galalu Plain that stretches away in wild 
confusion to the narrow gauge railroad 
from Addis Ababa to the sea. Once on 
the French right-of-way he might have 
a chance. 

Twenty years ago he would have 
faced the march defiantly, matching his 
strength and wits against anyone or 
anything in Africa. Now his body was 
only a vehicle with a crocked engine. 
One thing he could count on. His legs 
would carry him with the automatic 
tirelessness of a migrating animal, if only 
he were not called upon for sudden 
violent action. 

The sharp downward slope made his 
accouterments seem light. Though he 
was soaked in sweat, his breath came 
easily. 

By nightfall, with the escarpment 
towering like a city above him, he had 
got something of the feel of the country. 
The sun slipped behind the mountains 
as if a giant door had slowly closed 
plunging the white-hot plains into sud¬ 
den darkness—a hot dank darkness that 
made a man struggle for breath. The 
first darkness was intense but a monster 
moon of mother-of-pearl soon rose out 
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of Arabia and the silent grotesque world 
was flooded with a brilliance that made 
light and shadow as sharp as the striping 
of a Grevy’s zebra. Bathed in moon¬ 
light, the escarpment now seemed like a 
high bank of luminous clouds. It was 
not difficult for Ravenscroft to keep 
direction among the dried-up, boulder- 
strewn watercourses and faint ancient 
trails that paralleled the base of the 
mountain wall. 

There was life about him in the scur- 
ryings of marmots and ground squirrels 
underfoot; in the occasional appearance 
of flat-topped mimosas and the uplifted 
hands of giant euphorbias; the thin 
wisps of odors that told of the passing 
of unseen forms; and once a wave of 
overpowering sweetness that was the 
fragrance of a desert plant appealing to 
the bees. This was easy; but he knew 
it was only a breather, for even here 
not once through the night did he smell 
water. 

C tes, AS the red fury of dawn 
slashed out across the desert, 
soon the blast of heat drove 
Ravenscroft to shelter among 
some rocks where he rested, drinking Iris 
precious water in miserly sips. Utterly 
relaxed but with mind and senses alert, 
he had learned by three of the afternoon 
that no one was following his trail, 
though there were domestic goats and 
a human habitation not far away. Be¬ 
fore sunset he discovered an Ethiopian 
tokhul up a narrow chasm where a fugi¬ 
tive from the plateau led a precarious 
life. When the native’s terror abated 
and he recognized a friend, he over¬ 
whelmed the Englishman with the hos¬ 
pitality of his loneliness, begging him to 
remain in hiding with him. He pointed 
out that not even the salt caravans from 
Assab that passed through the Oasis of 
Aussa, passed in safety. 

“They come out of the desert like 
madmen,” said the hillman, “those that 
come out at all.” 

“There’s a trail then?” 

The Ethiopian sighed and described 
the bearings of the salt trail that led 
from the plateau to the big bend of the 
Awash River, beyond which was the 
Oasis of Aussa. 


“Italians are there,” he said. 

“Holy Jo!” said Ravenscroft. 

“Well, if you must leave the trail, 
bear to the right. In time you will reach 
the Awash. If it’s in spate from rain on 
the plateau, I don’t see how you can 
cross it.” 

“I shan’t complain of water.” 

“You may—for even when it falls 
from the sky, it falls as mud. The dust 
of the khamsin soaks it up as it falls.” 

Provisioned with a lump of goat 
cheese, some tough sheets of peppery 
bread, a gourd of curdled milk and fresh 
water, Ravenscroft made tracks that 
night, holing up again in the heat to con¬ 
serve his strength and body moisture. 

He was not yet lonely and he found 
sardonic amusement in thinking of Bunji 
on the plateau above, skipping along 
like a limping raven, fretting for the 
precious bouda bag that hung on Rav- 
enscroft’.s chest. There was a sensory 
impression of aliveness in that touch of 
soft pliable skin as if Bunji’s hand were 
actually on the halter of hyena hair. 
But that night it appeared that the 
guiding hand was none too dependable. 

It had been tough going for Ravens¬ 
croft—feeling his way out obliquely into 
the desert—feeling his way through a 
debris of black, knife-edged rocks that 
clinked metallically underfoot, walking 
down timeless corridors walled with 
black basalt and floored with colored 
marbles, eventually emerging upon a 
flat floor of white clay with a light cov¬ 
ering of sand that hissed under his boots 
like snakes in the oppressive silence. 
This led in turn to a group of low hills 
touched with opalescence in the moon¬ 
light. At length he found himself on a 
recognizable trail. It was just before 
dawn. Energy was at its lowest ebb but 
darkness was precious and Jie continued 
on. Half asleep as he slogged along with 
weary head drooping on his chest, he 
walked straight into an Ethiopian patrol 
which was planted across the trail to 
intercept him. 

His first dash was a wild spasmodic 
rush to escape. He ran with bullets 
about his ears. There was no place to 
make a getaway. They were too quick 
for him. He bolted with a tremendous 
burst of speed but by the time he eot 
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into the clear his lungs were bursting, 
his heart pounding painfully, his legs 
crumpling under him. With the Ethi¬ 
opians and a shouting Italian at his heels 
and the light of dawn now brightening 
about them, Ravenscroft had neither 
chance to hide nor time to unsling his 
rifle. He stumbled towards the black 
shadow of a wadi that lay like a gash 
on the white plain. 

Here he turned, cursing, wrestling 
frantically to unsling his rifle while the 
shouting Italian and his askaris leaped 
to seize him before he could defend him¬ 
self. In that instant Ravenscroft had 
the curious impression that a dark wall 
rose up before them flinging them back 
on their heels. This was only an im¬ 
pression, for all the rest was confusion. 

The ground dissolved beneath him. 
He fell into soft, black-cushioned dark¬ 
ness. An acrid sweetness was in his nos¬ 
trils and there was a vibrant hum like 
the singing roar of sand before a hot 
wind—but this vibration was a living 
thing like the sweeping chords of an im¬ 
passioned symphony. With earth falling 
down on him in an avalanche of cork¬ 
like fragments, he rolled frantically. 
Hunched in a ball, he rolled until he 
brought up against a rock. With face 
buried in the crook of his arm and his 
topi protecting his head, he prayed God 
the earth would bury him—but not too 
deep—for the living clouds of bees that 
sucked the sweetness of desert acacia 
and mimosa meant death to all who 
walked into their ancient lair. 

ALL day long Ravenscroft lay 
there, immovable as a dead 
man except for the pounding 
of his heart that slowly, pain¬ 
fully settled to a normal rhythm as time 
passed. The depth of the wadi and the 
blanket of earth saved him from the 
worst of the heat. A hundred red-hot 
needles were in his hide but the coating 
of friable earth protected him from the 
death that roared and hummed in ex¬ 
plosive clouds above him. He lay there, 
tortured beyond belief by heat and 
thirst and the agony of inaction, until 
dark. Then he thrust forth his hand 
and nothing assailed it. So he rose to 
his feet and passed quickly across the 


wadi and out again upon the plain. 

Once in the clear, he did a character¬ 
istic thing. Instead of hurrying along 
the trail, he scouted back upon the en¬ 
campment of the patrol. The bivouac 
was still complete, as if life had suddenly 
been suspended—but life was no longer 
there. 

“They ran straight into that barrage!” 
he muttered. 

By the aid of a lantern he found what 
he wanted—a gourd full of tedj, the flat 
sour honeymead of the Ethiopians, and 
several packs of cigarettes. He drank 
the beer in long gasping draughts, feel¬ 
ing his belly swell with it, feeling it spill 
down his chin and run in rivulets over 
neck and chest. He wrapped a piece of 
cotton sheeting round his head and 
body. Then, lighting a cigarette, he 
walked steadily on his way, curiously 
elated, certain now that no patrol would 
intercept him or overtake him without a 
delaying brush with that rear-guard of 
bees lying in ambush in the wadi. 

This day he walked in daylight and 
soon dread of the desert rose like nausea 
within him. The boulder-strewn ravines 
and basalt cliffs here were calcined into 
dust by the merciless heat. The blistered 
white soil was delicately crusted, and 
crumbled into powder underfoot. He 
could see no limit to the dead plain, he 
could hear no sound but the hiss of his 
own feet and the slow thump of blood 
in his ears. The heat seemed to have 
him by the throat. Only constant suck¬ 
ing of a moistened rag kept the gluey 
mucous from sticking when he gulped. 
When the moon rose that night he con¬ 
tinued on, the heat like a hairy cloak 
upon him, for in the Danakil night 
brings no coolness; the porous surface 
pours out imprisoned heat. When day¬ 
light came, still he continued on. The 
silence of death was on him and there 
was no hope for life until he reached the 
Awash River somewhere ahead in the 
blinding whiteness. He had difficulty 
now keeping direction. The light of the 
sun was diffused in a terrible glare. He 
seemed to be walking endlessly on one 
spot. His strained vision became cloud¬ 
ed with strings and moving rods and 
circles as if he were looking through a 
microscope. Still he moved on. 
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Ravenscroft was nearing death from 
thirst as another dawn ran like crimson 
bush fire under the sulphurous pall of 
night. The sudden light of day struck 
vibrations on the flat land. Ravens- 
croft’s heart now felt the flutter of terror 
for his rheumy eyes gazed on nothing 
but boundless aridity. Then, far out on 
the plain, he saw an ant-like line of wild 
asses. This was life. Lifting his gaze 
with a flicker of hope he saw in low sil¬ 
houette the two dead mountain cones 
that stand bleakly in the middle of the 
desert north of Aussa. If these truly 
were Kulsu Kuma, then somewhere to 
the southward, off to his right—And 
there it was! A faint grey-green line 
like vertical chalk marks on a drawing 
board, a fringe of dusty tamarisk along 
the Awash! 

Instinctively Ravenscroft dropped. 
With water comes the violent dangers 
of steel and fang. He stuck it out until 
the heat of high noon when all Africa 
sleeps; then he walked in a coma until 
he reached the tangled bush by the 
river’s edge. Here he found a way 
through a matted meadow and slid down 
the long clay bank to the water. Un¬ 
mindful of crocodile or lurking Danakil 
he floundered in and soaked up the life- 
giving waters. Afterwards, aware of the 
imminence of danger, he found shelter in 
the crotch of a large tree where he dozed 
through the day intending to come out 
after nightfall; but with the going down 
of the sun he was shocked into alertness 
by the most terrific jungle uproar he had 
ever heard. It was as if all the creatures 
of a vast area had followed the receding 
waters of a flood and were fighting for 
survival at the last water-hole. The jun¬ 
gle shook with the rush of shrieking 
monkeys to escape snake and leopard. 
Crocodiles splashed and bellowed in the 
water beneath him. He could feel the 
vibration of the hyena’s gibberish bark; 
the shrill bedlam of toads and insects, 
of startled birds and darting animals. 

When the quartering moon rose in 
the first hush of the Hour of the Dog, 
he slipped from his perch, aching in 
every joint, and made his way out into 
the peace of the desert, where, spread 
upon a boulder, he was reasonably safe 
until dawn. 


RAVENSCROFT continued 
in this place for two days un¬ 
til strength was restored, not 
daring to fire a shot nor light 
a fire. At any hour a savage might dis¬ 
cover his spoor and track him down. 
He knew that the settled part of the 
oasis, lower down, was pastoral country 
and partially cultivated. He could for¬ 
age there more safely than he could 
stalk game, without shooting in that 
murderous belt of jungle. That evening 
while speculating on how far he must 
go to reach a village, he heard the An- 
tari’s trumpets, sweet, high-pitched—a 
poignant reminder that where there were 
men there were mounted warriors armed 
with lance and rifle to ride him down. 
Ravenscroft’s first thought was that he 
might steal a horse! 

Taking his position from the stars, he 
left the river course and made a wide 
sweep that brought him, well past mid¬ 
night as the waning moon was rising, to 
scattered huts and high thorn-fenced 
zarebas protecting horses and cattle. 
Luck was with him, and he found a 
gourd of mealies by a hut. Emboldened 
by this he drifted like a shadow among 
the huts, feeling a curious calm detach¬ 
ment as if a clear simple plan had been 
laid before him. Emptying the grain in¬ 
to his pockets, he approached a zareba 
and without too much difficulty tore a 
gap through which he reached the cattle. 
He found no horses; but he calmed the 
doubts of a sleek humped cow that 
would have graced a temple in Benares 
and managed to fill the gourd with milk. 
This was too easy! The smell of the 
wild was on him—the smell of bees, the 
jungle, his own strange odor and that 
of the unclean bouda bag with its string 
of hyena hair—yet the cow stood docile¬ 
ly as he milked her! 

Now there was a change. Prickles of 
fear ran up his spine. Like a thing of 
the wild he turned in unthinking panic 
and dived through the hole he had 
made. He was rattled, frightened. A 
fire stirred into life as a herdsman woke. 
Ravenscroft pressed his hand to his 
straining heart. The bouda bag was 
gone! 

Every taut nerve urged him to bolt 
for the bush. Yet he stood there. After 
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all, that bouda bag was precious to Bun- 
ji—and he had staked his British honor 
on returning it if possible. With the vil¬ 
lage awakening about him, Ravenscroft 
turned back to the zareba, searching 
frantically in the dim light until, hang¬ 
ing there like a fig on a thorn, he found 
it. 

Then he bolted, the gourd of milk 
in one hand, the bovda bag in the other, 
his rifle thumping between his shoulder- 
blades, the cotton sheeting streaming 
behind him like a comet’s tail. 

He got away without discovery but 
he had left spoor. With daylight they 
would be tracking him. It came to him 
now that they would run him down on 
camels or horses, and he was of a mind 
to turn back and fight for a horse and 
make a dash southward into the Galalu 
Plain which he still had to cross in order 
to reach the railway. But this was gam¬ 
bling too much on one throw. There was 
a possibility of eluding pursuit by head¬ 
ing upstream, following the left bank, 
since this would be the route they would 
be least likely to expect him to take. 
Even a breath of air obscured tracks in 
the dust and he might get away through 
the glare of the day. 

The line of the river, marked by violet 
and grey strokes of trees against the 
desert whiteness, was spotted with wider 
patches of dusty green that were the 
tangled jungle. Between these isolated 
patches were open stretches where noth¬ 
ing but a few tamarisks grew. Once in 
the tangled jungles he might just as well 
be suffocated in a haircloth sack. The 
smaller patches afforded temporary shel¬ 
ter but there he could easily be sur¬ 
rounded and starved out. Still his only 
hope was to keep near water until the 
last possible moment when he must 
make his break southward. 

So he moved like a sluggish dust-devil, 
with the dirty cotton sheeting streaming 
from head and shoulder, from shelter to 
shelter. Physical and spiritual depres¬ 
sion crushed him. His senses became 
dull. He grew careless. In order to make 
better time he took a straight line across 
a bend of the river as sunset closed 
down like the lid of a box. When well 
out in the open he was discovered by a 
band of horsemen. 


THE sight of palpable life, of 
human enemies, revived Rav¬ 
enscroft. He took his time un- 
w slinging his rifle, opening the 
breech to blow out dust, shooting the 
bolt back with a reassuring snap. He 
had time to observe the horsemen with 
the same detachment with which he had 
watched the file of wild asses on the 
plain. These men of Aussa, mounted on 
light nervous horses, were not the Dana- 
kil devils of the wastelands though just 
as deadly in intent. The bells and strips 
of leather and red cloth that caparisoned 
the crude Arabic saddles and bridles 
were trophies of the slain. They rode 
like American Indians, shouting and 
making fantasia with their horses, then 
turning suddenly to swoop down on 
Ravenscroft where he stood like an ant¬ 
hill on the flat plain now rapidly sinking 
into the dusk of evening. There was a 
flicker of orange light and a sharp ring¬ 
ing crash from Ravenscroft’s rifle. The 
leading horse somersaulted in a cloud 
of white dust. That stopped the first 
charge. 


Ravenscroft turned and loped for the 
river, not extending himself, running 
with face over his shoulder, feeling the 
hackles rise on his neck at the crackling 
of the Aussan guns, at the yells and 
shouts that brought a hush to the jungle 
life. 

He halted twice more to fire, the 
bright dots of his rifle flashes bringing 
the horses plunging back on their 
haunches as another ploughed its neck 
in the dust. 


Sudden darkness was now rising in a 
mist about them. The waning moon 
would not show until late but even so 
Ravenscroft knew that with the horse¬ 
men converging in on him he was pinned 
against the river like a fox before rush¬ 
ing hounds. Once in the water they 
could ride him under, drowning him or 
stabbing him with their spears. If he 
could hold them at the river’s bank he 
might have a chance to escape another 
day. 

In the dusk, he pumped a clip at 
them, adding to the din of the fusillade 
about him. Frenziedly he rammed home 
a fresh clip and plunged into the stream 
up t© his armpits. 


ADVENTURE 



Floundering across, he had gained the 
edge of the opposite shore when a horse¬ 
man splashed down on him, yelling and 
lunging with a spear. Ravenscroft thrust 
his rifle against the man’s body and 
blasted him from the saddle. In the 
same instant he flung himself at the 
horse, seizing the brutal snaffle with his 


left hand and flinging his right arm over 
the saddle without relaxing his grip on 
the rifle. The water, the slippery clay 
of the sloping bank checked the frantic 
beast. Ravenscroft was dragged to a 
firmer footing, his face buried in the 
horse’s neck, curiously aware with a 
sense almost of gratitude of the friendly 
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smell of horse sweat, in his nostrils. 

As he mastered the trembling horse 
his first impulse was to scramble on his 
back and make a blind dash for it 
through the bush. Oh God, he thought, 
if I could only hold them back for three 
minutes! Then, almost as if an order 
had been shouted to him, he knew he 
must try to halt them. He must halt 


burst of shots at the dark fringe of the 
opposite shore. Even as he fired he was 
aware, from the flashes of the Aussan 
guns, that no more of them had yet 
entered the water. The loud fusillade 
continued but they were not actually 
pushing home the attack. They were 
checking. 

A. coolness came over his steaming 
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body. Instead of plunging and fighting, 
the horse was standing quietly. In that 
instant it seemed to Ravenscroft there 
was an unseen Presence in the bush 
around him. He had known the feeling 
in a line of skirmishers at night—the 
awareness of unseen comrades fighting 
beside him. Awed and puzzled, he 
looked about—and saw the darkness of 
the bush, right and left, punctured with 
flashes. Amid the uproar of rifle fire 
from the opposite bank, he could not 
distinguish the sound of firing near him; 
but then, he thought with an incredulous 
gasp, neither can the men of Aussa! 
How could they tell in the darkness that 
Bunji and other refugees escaping to the 
coast were not with him? 

Flinging a leg over the horse, Ravens¬ 
croft worked his way through the fringe 
of bush until he reached the open. Tak¬ 
ing his direction from a star, he cantered 
southward, hoofbeats muffled in the so¬ 
dium underfoot. When at length he 
drew down to a walk, he was gasping 
and laughing hysterically: 

“Like a bunch of ruga-rugas!” he 
choked. “Shooting at fireflies! I’d never 
have believed it! Shooting at fireflies! 
That’s one for the book!... Along about 
the sunset . . . Won’t you listen to my 
story? . . . Bloomin’ fireflies!” 

HE pushed southward all 
night, cantering in the open 
Indian style without stirrups, 
for he couldn’t put his ragged 
boots in Arab toe-rings. He drew the 
horse down to a walk only when it was 
necessary to thread his way along 
ground littered with basalt and lava 
rocks. His wet garments and the horse’s 
plunge in the river kept them reasonably 
fresh and Ravenscroft rode under the 
stars with rising spirits. For the first 
time he dared hope he might actually 
make it. though the dreadful Galalu 
Plain still lay between him and the rail¬ 
road to Jibuti. Dawn came with opales¬ 
cent light touching the Sibabi Hills to 
the southwest. Then he saw grim Mt. 
Ayelu where explorers from the south 
had been massacred before him: but, 
then, he reasoned, if they had got that 
far, approaching from the southward, he 
might back track along their trail. 


Dark clouds hung in the sky through 
which solid shafts of sunlight revealed 
black canyons and fantastic cliffs like 
old wood-cuts in the Bible. He saw ze¬ 
bras and ostriches drifting toward the 
river depression and recalled the grati¬ 
tude that he had crossed the Awash be¬ 
fore it had swollen with rains from the 
plateau. He wondered how Bunji would 
fare in the rains. He wondered if he 
might beat him to Jibuti after all! 

There was no water on the plain. 
Ravenscroft was terribly tempted to risk 
turning toward the river. But certainly 
there were Danakil villages there. Des¬ 
pite all suffering, it was safer on the 
plain. Once he found some kart bushes 
on which the horse fed ravenously. He, 
too, chewed the pulpy leaves until al¬ 
most stupefied from the narcotic weed. 

When his horse fell on the third day, 
Ravenscroft shot him with his last bul¬ 
let. The rifle was now too heavy to 
carry. He staggered on, the soles of his 
boots flapping, his scorched mouth hang¬ 
ing open, his blue eyes glaring bleakly 
from the smudged blackness of his face. 
But he moved forward steadily; for Mt. 
Assabot was now before him—and Mt. 
Assabot looked down upon the Jibuti 
railroad. 

It was daylight when he stumbled up¬ 
on the iron rails. 

Under normal conditions there were 
only three trains a week. War and the 
development of the Italian port of Mas- 
sawa far to the northward had diverted 
traffic. Then, too, the Danakils were 
constantly raiding the line for iron and 
the precious copper wire of the tele¬ 
graph. Ravenscroft saw now that the 
wires were down. What had happened 
to the railroad while he was in the 
wilderness? 

There was nothing he could do but 
turn eastward in the hope he might find 
some isolated station by a water-tank. 
He told himself that with the wires 
down a maintenance crew must be on its 
way by train. 

The heat came on like the roll of a 
drum. 

By ten o’clock the world looked like 
the face of a brazen planet. There was 
no sign of vegetation here. Volcanic 
rock, flaming red and yellow, boiled up 
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in a dead sea of lava dust. Again the 
heat was a physical force pressing down 
on him, sucking at his withered body, 
gripping his heart. The crushed and 
ragged helmet drooped upon his head; 
his rusty beard spread down upon his 
chest; and chest and stomach were bare 
to the waist, wet and pallid. His gar- 


detachment. The utter absence of life 
or movement of any kind made the pic¬ 
ture unreal. There was no informing 
sound. There was no smell, either of 
life or death. The box cars were so many 
empty paste-board cartons; the locomo¬ 
tive an empty oil-drum. The boxes that 
once held merchandise and the broken 



ments hung in tatters. Out of the dirty 
shadow of his face, eyes looked like 7 
white lights. The bouda bag, hanging 
like an amulet upon his sunken ribs, 
gave the final touch of authenticity to 
this wild mullah who had come out of 
the desert. 

As minutes passed into hours and 
nothing appeared, Ravenscroft walked 
on in a daze. All at once he came to a 
halt. There was emptiness before him. 
The rails had ended. After a moment 
he raised his eyes and saw that the tres¬ 
tle that had spanned a deep dry wadi 
had disappeared. Along the bottom of 
the ravine, crushed and scattered like 
the desiccated segments of a snake in 
the sun, were the remains of the up- 
country goods train — stark, silent, 
stripped clean as bones where vultures 
and hyenas have feasted. 

Ravenscroft looked down with strange 


crates that had been alive and clam¬ 
orous with livestock and barnyard fowl 
were but a dusty litter. It was hopeless 
to look here for life, and no one could 
have escaped into the hills. In the mov¬ 
ing waves of heat there was not even a 
perch on a hilltop where a winged bird 
might light. 

But within the iron of the locomotive 
there was water! 

WITH life restored by the hot 
and rusty liquid, Ravens- 
croft’s thoughts began again 
to run clearly. Turning away 
from the wreck to escape the silent hor¬ 
ror, he climbed a low hill from which he 
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might look for signs of a relief train or 
signal an airplane. From this point he 
moved uneasily to a higher hill standing 
like a monument above the others. With 
aching eyes he stood there immovable 
staring eastward where the heat lay like 
a sea of heaving glue. 

He could hear his own breath wheez¬ 
ing. He could hear his heart pumping in 
his ears. He could hear the roaring of 
the silence. He could hear the move¬ 
ment of a pebble. A feeling of peace was 
upon him; but he could hear the move¬ 
ment of a pebble. He could hear the 
rattle of an unseen pebble! 

Ravenscroft’s sagging body slowly 
stiffened, fearing the shock and conse¬ 
quence of a sudden move; for as he 
turned his head he saw shadows in mo¬ 
tion among the rocks, shadows glossy 
with sweat and grease. Sunlight flashed 
on reddened steel. He stood stupefied 
and apathetic, as a man does when face 
to face with a swaying hamadryad in the 
brief instant before death strikes. 

With senseless photographic clarity he 
saw seven Danakil spearmen rising from 
the rocks below him, noting how true to 
race they were, Hamito-Semitic, fuzzy- 
headed demons with an almost effemi¬ 
nate delicacy of feature. With curious 
detachment he saw the stains upon their 
skinny bodies; the sunlight making red¬ 
dish auras about the lime-bleached 
shocks of hair; the slimy trophies hang¬ 
ing at their waists; the big lumps of am¬ 
ber hanging on cords about their necks 
even as the bouda bag still hung on his 
own. He saw the spears and curved 
knives; the big mouths and the wild eyes 
fixed hungrily upon him. He saw this all 
with an aloof and dumb fearlessness— 
as if it were a thing unreal—as if— 

If only he remained quite still, some 
barrier might rise to interpose itself 
again and this agony, too, would pass. 
Then, as he stood unmoving, it appeared 
to him that the Danakils were making 
no further move forward but were star¬ 
ing at him with widened eyes rolling in 
their sockets. 

Instead of rushing forward to flesh 
their spears, they stooped warily with 
blades drooping at their sides, staring 
not at him but into the sky directly 
above his head. It is an airplane, he 


thought, but there was no sound of an 
airplane. There was no sound at all ex¬ 
cept the blood pounding in his ears and 
the rattle of a pebble. Yes, there was a 
sound! There was a soft whirring sound 
of something above him—a soft flutter¬ 
ing sound. He lifted his face; and a 
pigeon, fluttering out of the glaring sky, 
settled on his shoulder. Instinctively, 
Ravenscroft’s hands went up, pressed 
against the dazed bird, captured it. 

He remained standing there until the 
Danakils melted away among the rocks 
with long murmuring sighs, and a great 
peacefulness descended upon him. 

The whistle of a train shattered the 
silence. Shouts rose from the valley. 
Helmeted heads bobbed among the 
rocks where the Danakils had disap¬ 
peared. Ravenscroft hoped the newcom¬ 
ers were not Italians. 

They were French railwaymen from 
Jibuti. As they examined the wreck¬ 
age, the train conductor took Ravens¬ 
croft by the elbow and pointed to the 
empty crates. 

“There’s where your bird came from! 
Pigeons from Italy consigned to the 
Governor General! That pigeon must 
have been half blinded by the sun—like 
desert quail fluttering down to a water- 
hole. It simply thought you were a tree- 
stump or an ant-hill and flew to rest 
upon you!” 

“That’s one on Badoglio!” said Rav¬ 
enscroft in a rasping whisper. 

The Frenchmen were dejected by news 
from Europe and harassed by native 
raids inspired by Italians. They were 
fearful these raids might be extended 
into campaigns against Jibuti itself and 
British Somaliland—as indeed they soon 
were. Ravenscroft, therefore, was but 
one of the few fortunate ones who had 
escaped, and so he reached Jibuti with¬ 
out attracting extraordinary attention. 

At the house of the Englishman in 
Jibuti he found an admiring A.P.O. who 
had come over from Aden to help with 
his despatches and to see he got aboard 
safely. 

After handing over his field-book Rav¬ 
enscroft sank into a tub bath where he 
lay blissfully in soak while an Arab 
barber worked on his head and a Hindu 
boy poured pegs of Scotch and cold wa- 
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ter within reach of either hand. When 
he appeared again in soft white drill he 
was a different man, except for his whis¬ 
pering hoarseness and the tremor of his 
hands. His shaven neck and chin had a 
piebald effect and his eyes were badly 
bloodshot and puckered. Otherwise he 
was all right. At that time he didn’t 
think much of his own information. 

“What!” protested the A.P.O. “After 
what happened at Dunkirk, it’s price¬ 
less! We can let the Dagoes have all 
Somaliland if they want it, but we must 
keep command of the sea and air. Now 
that we know exactly where their nests 
are we can keep them off Aden. And 
some day, by God, we’ll bomb them to 
hell with our own planes.” 

“Some day,” Ravenscroft yawned. He 
was distressed that no word had been 
heard of Bunji. Apparently the old man 
had never reached Jibuti. 

“No use waiting here for him,” the 
A.P.O. suggested. “You never can tell, 
the way things are going. They may 
intern us. We’ll start inquiries for Bun¬ 
ji—and let’s you and me hop over to 
Aden.” 

“Well—” Ravenscroft demurred, rub¬ 
bing his chin. 

“Well, why not?” 

“He’s got my gold watch!” 

The A.P.O. laughed loud and long. 

TWO weeks later, in Aden, the 
A.P.O. dropped in on Ravens¬ 
croft in his quarters. Bunji 
had been picked up in Zeyla 
in British Somaliland, trying to sell Rav- 
enscroft’s watch to a Banian trader. 

“The bloody thief!” 

“Oh, no! He claims it’s all your fault. 
You cheated him. He says your bouda 
showed the moon the way until he got 
to Dire-Dawa—and there it died on 
him—just died! And the moon didn’t 
fall from the sky—and the sun rose just 
the same as it always does.” 

“It was an eight-day watch,” Rav¬ 
enscroft said, abashed. “I forgot to tell 
him about winding it.” He put his hand 
to his mouth to keep from laughing, be¬ 
cause he felt rather shocked. In a way 
he had indeed cheated the old man, 
gambling his life on a childish story. No, 
it wasn’t so funny. He slowly poured 


soda in his whiskey. “Sorry about that. 
We swapped boudas, you know. I expect 
he really had faith in his bouda —and he 
took my junk on faith too. Didn’t he 
ask about his bouda bag?” 

“Oh, didn’t he! He says you’re a mas¬ 
ter magician—and a master cheat. So 
far as he’s concerned to hell with his 
bouda, says he. It appears you squeezed 
the last pippet of usefulness out of his 
bouda —and now it’s as empty of power 
as an old sock.” 

Ravenscroft let the long drink pour 
down his delighted throat as he opened 
the drawer of his desk with his free hand. 
He tossed the bouda bag before the 
A.P.O. “I’ve got a lot of drinking to do,” 
he said. “Here, take a dekko at this.” 

The A.P.O. shook the contents of the 
bag upon a blotter and adjusted his 
monocle to examine the scraps under 
the lamplight. Not satisfied, he picked 
up a reading glass. 

“Hum,” he observed. “I wouldn’t give 
a penny for it myself. They sometimes 
have nuggets and crystals in ’em, you 
know. This has only bugs. Let’s see. 
Well, here’s a piece of beeswax—wild 
bees, I judge. Some insects—look like 
fireflies to me. And a few feathers—just 
ordinary pigeon’s feathers.” 

Ravenscroft choked over his drink, 
trying to croak out some words. 

“What?” asked the A.P.O. sharply. 

“Cursed palsy,” Ravenscroft sput¬ 
tered. “Name those things over again, 
will you?” 

Turning the scraps over thoughtfully 
with a pencil, the A.P.O. repeated: 
“Mess of wild bees . . . some fireflies . . . 
five or six pigeon’s feathers. Absolutely 
all. What’s the matter? Does it make 
sense?” 

Wiping his wet lips with the back of 
his hand, Ravenscroft dared not look at 
the A.P.O. His gaze became fixed and 
distant, clouding with a sudden vision. 
He saw wild bees. He saw fireflies. He 
saw a pigeon coming out of an empty 
sky. Reaching for the whiskey, he cast 
an indignant look at the A.P.O. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” he growled. 
“I was only thinking what amazing al¬ 
lies the bloody Empire has—and they’re 
never going to be mentioned even in 
despatches!” 




Deep-Water Rat 

By PAUL ANNIXTER 


F ROM the very first month of his 
life, Mus, the ubiquitous- old wharf 
rat, seemed predestined for adven¬ 
ture. Though his kind hailed from north 
Europe, he was born in a dark hole 
among the perennially moist and drip¬ 
ping stones of the Marseille waterfront. 
He was a Nordic, was Mus, not exactly 
the blond type, yet there was a distinct¬ 
ly grayish overtone to his brown livery. 
Mus was his family name; Ratus ratus, 
he was called in the learned books, a 
repetition implying an excessively rat¬ 
like rattincss—a super rat. And that was 
what he was—big and powerful with the 
grim strength of the conqueror, one of 
the fierce, roving race of Norway rats 
that for over two centuries have been 
slowly conquering the rest of the rodent 
world. 

A plain robber was Mus, a thief and a 
vandal, and the warfare against his kind 
cost America alone nearly a million dol¬ 
lars a year. Yet there was something 
admirable about the old pirate too, 
something that made sailors and dock- 
hands miss seeing him when they had 
been used to him for a month or a year. 
Mus warred against man and animal 
alike and no other existence would have 
been conceivable for him save a stealthy 
life of theft and rapine among the dark 
and odorous underways. 


In the very first month of his exist¬ 
ence Mus faced death in the dark and 
fought for his life. That fierce old tyrant 
of the waterfront, his father, smelled 
out the family nest one night in the 
deep cranny where the she-rat, his moth¬ 
er, had hidden her litter. Numerous 
times before, that crafty old villain had 
turned upon his own litter when times 
were lean, driven by that grim law of 
Nature that turns the rat tribe against 
their own kind, their own family, be¬ 
cause of their unmitigrated ferocity. 

In the stifling blackness Mus heard 
squeal after squeal as one after another 
of his eight brothers and sisters were 
cornered or done to death. Mus, the 
biggest of the brood, found himself out 
of the nest and slithering down an al¬ 
most vertical bolt-hole, his one remain¬ 
ing brother close at his tail. Along hun¬ 
dreds of feet of dank passages worn by 
the traffic of hundreds of generations of 
rats they scuttled, only to become aware 
that their sire was still running their 
trail. Close at hand Mus heard the fear- 
choked gibber of the last brother. He 
flung himself into a narrow cranny in the 
nick of time as his sire rushed him, and 
for the next two minutes he gave mighty 
account of himself. It was part of the 
phenomenal luck that attended his youth 
that the cranny was only wide enough 



to admit his father’s shark-like snout. 
Each time it inserted itself, Mus slashed 
out with tooth and claw. The fierce 
gnome-like chattering of the two and the 
gleam of their amber eyes in the black¬ 
ness was something to dream about 
nights. It quickly became plain to the 
sire that this Mus, this biggest and 
.grimmest of his sons, would take some 
killing. He withdrew, but not to stay. 

IN the first gray filter of dawn 
Mus bolted into the passage. 
Within a minute his father 
was running his trail again. 
Mus climbed desperately up and up and 
finally broke out into full daylight. Un¬ 
der a push truck he dodged and between 
the legs of dockworkers and on to cover 


beneath the pilings of a warehouse. His 
crafty father loved life better than he, 
for he doubled back to the safe dark of 
the underways again. 

All day Mus hid beneath the ware¬ 
house, breathing in the salty, tarry 
smells, listening to the talk of the dock- 
hands above him and the rumble of 
shifting cargo. Hunger brought him 
forth at dark and following his nose he 
ran out along a great cable that moored 
a freighter to the dock, plopped to her 
deck and scuttled into the dark hold 
where provender was stored. Before 
dawn came the ship was in motion and 
Mus’ world travels had begun. 

The freighter was old and slow and 
it was six weeks before she docked in 
San Francisco. Mus, hiding in the cran- 
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nies amid the cargo, lived richly all the 
way and grew apace in weight and wile. 
In the tropics he suffered from the heat 
in the airlcss.hold and at night he would 
slip up on deck and crouch among the 
coils of rope to get cool. It was thus he 
looked upon the marvelous locks of 
Colon and Panama, his nose working as 
he sampled the varied tropic smells. 

At San Francisco he disembarked and 
spent a wonderful month ashore. He put 
in a week among the wharves of the 
waterfront for he loved the tarry, fishy 
smells. Then he picked an old building a 
block from the harbor, which had a 
cheap restaurant on the ground floor 
and sailors’ lodgings above. The building 
had many a hole and crack in its founda¬ 
tions anil its walls had long ago been 
tunneled by mice. Mus had a marvelous 
time there making life tough for all the 
inmates, including the mice. Nights he 
would creep down and raid the restau¬ 
rant kitchen. Then he alternately slept 
and gnawed, chased the mice through 
their wall galleries, or crouched at some 
hole mouth watching the humans. He 
was terrified yet fascinated by men. 
Many a boot and many an oath was 
flung at him. 

Restless again, Mus left the boarding 
house and shipped out aboard another 
third-rate freighter for Seattle. That 
was not a nice ship and it did not tarry 
in Seattle more than two hours. Mus 
should have gotten off, but he didn’t 
and a week later there was frost on his 
whiskers and he was seeing his own 
breath, for the ship was making for a 
whaling port far up among the Aleutian 
Islands. For three months thereafter, 
Mus fought cold and privation, living 
from paw to mouth, pilfering scraps of 
food practically from under the nose of 
the galley cook. Had it not been for 
some leather and tarry rope he found in 
the hold, it is doubtful if Mus would 
have come through alive. 

BY the time the ship returned 
sou th again where life was soft 
and easy, Mus was a mature 
.buck rat of grim mien and 
achievement. He was long and lean and 
had developed yellowed chisels for teeth. 
He had a sharklike cut of jib that was 


startling to behold, combined with the 
bright glitter of his beady little eyes. 
Not a pennyweight of excess flesh re¬ 
mained on his body and now there was 
added to his natural voracity for food 
the second great hunger of his kind. 

Filled with conflicting desires he went 
ashore at Seattle. Within three hours 
he had engaged in three fierce battles 
with his kind, for some fury that was 
upon him made him fall upon every rat 
he saw. They were wicked, bitter affairs, 
fought with the high-nosed, shark-like 
cutting strokes that go with undershot 
jaws. One of the buck rats he killed; the 
other two fled before him. But it was 
two days later before his nose promised 
an answer to the new hunger that was 
upon him. 

She was a young, unmated rat, who 
left the trail he followed, captious, and 
of course, beautiful—all ladies to one 
from a frozen and ladyless land are, ex- 
officio, beautiful. And the way her trail 
meandered about, leading anywhere and 
nowhere in a blind, blandishing, burrow¬ 
ing fashion was quite maddening. She 
led Mus a hectic chase around and un¬ 
der and into three city blocks of ware¬ 
house buildings. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that she ran very fast or hid very 
hard, however, for two hours later found 
her quite satisfactorily come up with. 
That courtship was not all sordidness 
and savagery; it had its moments of 
tenderness, even of high courage and 
heroism, in the parlous week that fol¬ 
lowed. But the wandering rat tribe do 
not tarry long together. Fulfilled and 
consummated Mus returned to the wa¬ 
terfront, a full-fledged rat-about-town. 
There was actually a different look to 
him now, a new and arrogant assurance 
it seemed, a Rabelaisian gleam of eye 
and lilt of whisker. Humans who caught 
the toothy smile with which Mus fav¬ 
ored them from the mouth of his hole 
were not apt to forget him now. 

He shipped out again on a tanker 
bound for Valparaiso, mated again in 
that polyglot city and shortly afterward 
took ship for China. It was in Canton 
that he came to land again, hot, teeming, 
odorous Canton, the Elysium of the 
traveling rats of all the seven seas. The 
endless litter and the rich ripe smells of 
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the ancient city held Mus for nearly a 
year. He threaded the noisome stench¬ 
ful human hive from end to end and 
back again. Here men and rats lived 
side by side as a matter of course, with¬ 
out warfare or hatred. Debris lay every¬ 
where, even by day one might nibble 
and scrabble endlessly without fear that 
the hateful squads of White Wings 
would appear and sweep up all just as 
one uncovered something choice. 

Mus had many a perilous adventure 
there, for he had become bold and high¬ 
handed as Herod in his maturity. It 
was down on the Canton river bank in 
one of his reckless forays that Mus lost 
most of his right forepaw in a battle 
with a monster gray rat. Rats really 
fight, they are not content with merely 
scrapping; they go quite mad, demented. 
By every law Mus should have died in 
that encounter, for the giant gray one 
was a very ogre of his kind, the tyrant 
of the river front. But Fate had clearly 
backed Mus to win at odds on. The sec¬ 
ond shark-like stroke of his jaws drove 
home to the throat, set in a steel-vise 
grip, and held. 

IN the next year and a half 
Mus went more places than 
Ulysses ever dreamed of— 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Naga¬ 
saki, Kobe, Calcutta, Madras, Singa¬ 
pore, and thence by long and stormy 
passage across the sea to Port of Spain, 
in Trinidad. Ever the perfect Jorrocks 
among the opposite sex, he had more 
wives than Solomon. Wherever he 
stayed for a week or a month he left a 
numerous progeny behind him. 

In Port Of Spain it was that Mus fell 
ill from the terrible rat plague which 
infested the underways of that ancient 
town. That was a fearsome illness, akin 
to bubonic plague in the human family. 
A thousand rats died of it to one that 
recovered, but Mus was tough and grim 
and somehow he survived. Instinct 
drove him out of the disease-ridden area, 
and predilection made him ship to sea 
again “before the mast.” The wind ships 
were ever the ships he loved, the ships 
where provender was always accessible 
and the warfare of the sailors against his 
kind was negligible. Wavering and half 


blind from the fever in his blood, Mus 
climbed aboard an old wind-jammer in 
plain sight of the crew lounging about 
her deck. The men smiled and made no 
move to stop him. He was a tradition of 
their kind and they wanted the good 
auspices of his presence, for they were 
setting out on a long and hazardous 
voyage under canvas ’round the Horn. 
They did not dream that death had 
boarded them too, in the form of disease- 
bearing fleas in Mus’ fur. 

That was an ill-fated voyage, A day 
after putting to sea, the cook in the 
galley where Mus spent most of his 
time, fell ill. A day later four more men 
were down with fever. Of the five, three 
of them died within two weeks. Short- 
handed and battling the bitter polar 
winds below the Horn, the ship was 
blown far off her course. Weeks later 
dragging a spar and some inwards, so to 
speak, she limped into harbor at Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand. By that time Mus 
was quite well again, but he had a 
desperate time of it in Auckland, weeks 
of cold and privation before he caught 
another vessel north. 

It was Marseille, the place of his birth, 
that received him next. Mus knew in 
the mysterious way of rats, before ever 
he set his privy paw on soil. He remem¬ 
bered through a score of subtle sounds, 
scents and sensations, and he was glad. 
For despite Nordic ancestry and roving 
blood he was really a Frenchman by 
predilection. He reveled in the particu¬ 
lar waterfront smells and dived with a 
strange elation into the known yet un¬ 
remembered runways of his babyhood. 

And now began the new life and dif¬ 
ferent adventures of Mus’ declining 
years, or rather months. What had hap¬ 
pened in Europe during Mus’ world 
travels, became Mus’ tragedy as well as 
France’s. Mus’ carefree roaming life 
came sharply to an end. 

All Europe had been flung into a state 
of war during Mus’ absence; France was 
gone—the whole country, even Paris, 
was overrun with Germans. It was a 
vicious soulless business and it was quite 
fitting that fierce, wicked old Mus should 
have been billed to play a part in the 
affair. 

Even down in Marseille Mus felt in 
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his submerged, subconscious way the re¬ 
percussions of it all. Do animals not 
suffer? What happens to man dread¬ 
fully affects even the meanest creatures 
living in his environment. The dark and 
stealthy lower regions in which Mus 
lived were wholly dependent on the 
shifts and quirks of human fortune in 
the surface world above and that upper 
world had now convulsed and blackened 
itself. 

Ill at ease, harried, restless, Mus crept 
forth and boarded a docked vessel one 
night and left the city. That was differ¬ 
ent from any ship Mus had ever 
prowled. She was a war transport and 
hospital ship, constructed of metal, ster¬ 
ile and sanitary as a concrete vault and 
smelling abominably of medicines. Near¬ 
ly starved, Mus disembarked at Le 
Havre only to find times far leaner 
there than they had been in Marseille. 
Mus had to join the verminous'ranks 
of the city’s sewer rats to survive. 

THERE is an old French say¬ 
ing, tried and proven through 
centuries of warfare, to the 
effect that, “France is all right 
so' long as the rats in Paris are fat.” Now 
the rats were no longer fat in Paris. 
They were no longer fat in Le Havre, or 
anywhere else in France, for the thun¬ 
dering German juggernauts of war had 
crushed through the land. Doom and 
Dunkirk had come and passed, the food 
of the land had been usurped, even the 
wine taken for the making of enemy fuel. 

Mus smelled fear and finality in the 
air, felt danger in every hair tip. And 
there was nothing to eat. Desperate one 
night he clambered aboard another ship 
bound up the Channel. Stealthy and 
camouflaged she nosed through the fog 
toward Liverpool and an hour later Mus 
was really in the war. 

In the first dawn light he heard the 
hurrying feet above, then sharp orders 
and the clap of thunder from the hidden 
guns on the transport’s deck. Then the 
world-shaking crash that rocked the ship 
from stem to stern and seemed to lift 
her from the water, as a torpedo from 
the German submarine U 66 tore open 
her hull. Nothing I can say can quite 
describe the horror of the explosion be¬ 


low, and of course it was much more 
terrible down in the hold where Mus 
was. Mus knew before anyone else 
aboard by the rush and gurgle of enter¬ 
ing waters, that the ship was doomed. 

She was settling fast by the time he 
climbed to the light above. When the 
struggling crew saw Mus scuttle down 
the careening deck and plop overside to 
some floating boards and debris, they 
gave up hope and quickly lowered the 
small boats. The U 66 had now nosed 
alongside, not out of mercy, but for the 
purpose of renewing its meager food sup¬ 
ply. Five or six armed Germans came 
aboard and hurriedly raided the ship of 
its choicest stores. In the meantime the 
plank to which Mus was clinging floated 
close to the U-boat. When it bumped 
against her side, he scuttled aboard, un¬ 
seen. 

It was nightfall and nearly a hundred 
miles north before any of the crew saw 
Mus. The old superstition of the sea was 
at work even on that death ship, for the 
crew of the sub welcomed the sight of 
Mus, feeling that luck attended the U 66 
or a rat would never have come aboard. 

Not so, however, when the comman¬ 
der saw him. In his quarters that night 
he looked up suddenly and caught Mus’ 
fanged smile as the old rat regarded him 
from behind a metal door frame. He was 
a Prussian, that commander, and his 
toothy smile, his hard ferine gaze and 
his short crisp mustache were not unlike 
Mus’ own. His nerve was after the 
fashion of Mus’, too; he had been deco¬ 
rated for same by Hitler himself (while 
Goebbels screamed). But by his expres¬ 
sion now it might have been the ghosts 
of all the innocent folk he had sent to a 
watery grave instead of a rat he was 
gazing at. His cheek looked greenish 
under the glare of the round ceiling light 
and his hand was creeping to the service 
revolver at his side when Mus flicked 
from sight, going like a six-inch shell. 

Then the commander sent for his sec¬ 
ond officer and together behind closed 
doors they discussed Mus with the grav¬ 
ity of an attack maneuver. From his 
hiding place under an iron locker Mus 
heard their guttural talk and the file- 
edged German laughter of the men in 
their distant quarters. 
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Here was the situation. The presence 
of Mus on board the submarine spelled 
constant and harrowing danger for all. 
For there were numerous things that 
Mus might accidentally do. He might 
gnaw away the tarry insulation of the 
main cable and cause a short circuit and 
fire. He might accidentally wedge his 
body into the delicate machinery at 
some critical point that would send the 
ship to the bottom, out of control. Or he 
might get into an exhaust pipe or an 
air intake valve and suffocate all on 
board. Only the two officers realized 
these things. And they dare not tell the 
men for fear of undermining their mo¬ 
rale. 

The commander’s first order was for 
a general rat hunt by all hands. The 
fifty-two men of the crew prowled the 
ship from end to end in pairs and trios, 
trying to get Mus in a corner and do him 
in or capture him under the hatches. 
Two or three hours proved the useless¬ 
ness of all that. Mus had a score of 
handy bolt-holes and runways. Such 
clumsy horseplay was a joke to him. 
From a dozen inaccessible vantage 
points he showed white teeth in a grin 
at his pursuers. 

THE commander became des¬ 
perate. He was under strict 
orders to patrol night and day 
until further notice, in his 
grim work of destruction. No chance to 
lie on the surface with hatches closed 
till the unwelcome stowaway was as¬ 
phyxiated, and in these waters there 
were only enemy ports to put into. 

At dawn he reversed his tactics, or¬ 
dering food to be laid out for Mus in 
various places about the ship. The men 
grinned, not realizing that it was a case 
of feeding the old rat for safety’s sake, 
so that he would not become restless and 
start gnawing. Besides the food two 
traps and some slices of phosphorus were 
laid in odd corners. But old in wile and 
experience, Mus knew all about such 
clumsy artifices. He ate of the food laid 
out for him, but sparingly, seeming to 
prefer to pilfer his own as he had always 
done, from the galley, and even from the 
table in the crew’s quarters. But no 
amount of food could subdue the old 


gourmet nor keep him from prowling, 
scratching and nibbling at this and that. 

Day and night the grim game of hide 
and seek continued. With relentless and 
mechanical precision the fifty-four Ger¬ 
mans on the U 66 carried on their lethal 
duties as crew of a death ship, and can¬ 
ny old Mus carried on the natural devil¬ 
tries of the life he had been born to, for 
he met and mocked each play the hu¬ 
mans made. Night after night the two 
officers would be jerked out of uneasy 
sleep to go prowling the passageways 
with the shine of nervous sweat on their 
faces as they listened to his restless 
scrabbling and gnawing. Mus recog¬ 
nized these as his special enemies on 
board. He knew well when they came 
and when they went. He knew every 
step in the ship. 

And how he enjoyed it all! He had 
really come to love that submarine. 
Never a dull moment aboard. The old 
villain seemed to savor each shift and 
turn of the game and revel in the spice 
of danger entailed. 

He should have been well content, fed 
to repletion as he was by toothsome and 
unexpected handouts, left in half a dozen 
odd corners, but he had to outdo himself 
and start gnawing the black tarry in¬ 
sulation of the main cable. The men 
quickly became aware of this new offen¬ 
sive. Even the crew were now conscious 
of the danger involved. They listened 
to Mus’ faint and buried gnawings as 
to a death watch in the wall. A day of 
that and the stowaway had demoralized 
the entire ship. 

On the second day a steel partition 
was bored and sawed away with tre¬ 
mendous labor and one of the men 
crawled through the aperture to mend 
the damage Mus had done. Mus merely 
retreated deeper into the bowels of the 
ship and gaily continued his mutilation 
of another section of the cable. 

He had been at this alternately for 
two days and nights when affairs came 
to the head that had long been making. 
After a harried and practically sleepless 
night the commander had decided to 
head back to his submarine base, re¬ 
gardless of orders, when the klaxons 
wailed throughout the ship signaling 
that fresh prey had been sighted. Both 
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officers hastened eagerly to the conning 
tower. 

The ship was a huge American trans¬ 
port flying the U. S. flag. The com¬ 
mander glared at her through his binoc¬ 
ular. He knew instantly what she was— 
one of the many American vessels that 
were now carrying food and equipment 
to Russia. Officially, she rated safe pas¬ 
sage. 

In the past few weeks, however, 
orders issued to U-boat commanders had 
become highly elastic, to say the least. 
This ship was of a size and tonnage to 
bring water to the mouth of one whose 
future fame and advancement depended 
upon tonnage totals and ships destroyed. 
The Prussian commander felt he could 
not resist her. 


B FOR just a moment he 
thought again uneasily of old 
Mus somewhere down in the 
dark below; then, oblivious to 
the strained questioning gaze of his sec¬ 
ond officer, he pronounced the words of 
doom. 

Not for the transport, however. For 
in the same minute that the U 66 rose 
to the surface and her torpedo men took 
aim, two things happened. The busy 
teeth of old Mus uncovered a patch of 
raw wire in the cable he had been gnaw¬ 
ing, resulting in a flash, the smell of 
smoke and fire and total darkness 


throughout the submarine; and a watch¬ 
ful gunner on board the transport sight¬ 
ed the U-boat rising to the surface and 
sent a nine-pound shot close across her 
black bow. 

Mus, suffering the fright of his life 
and an electric shock as well, came hur¬ 
tling out of the bowels of the submarine 
and flung himself blindly into the re¬ 
volving mechanism of the electric en¬ 
gines. Result: a moment after the gun 
on board the American vessel spoke, the 
watching men upon her deck saw the 
U-boat nose abruptly downward in a 
crash dive, out of all control, from which 
she never rose again. 

A few days later when the U 66 was 
definitely reported among the missing, 
the gunner and the transport captain 
came in for a great deal of exorbitant 
praise. 

The captain was feted in London 
and the gunner became known as “the 
man with the X-ray eyes.” Both took 
it with whimsical lightness, for the gun¬ 
ner would have sworn that he had not 
made a direct hit, and the captain had 
really done nothing at all. No one, of 
course, outside of the U-boat crew, knew 
anything about the part old Mus had 
played, or ever would know. Animals 
were never designed to have anything 
to do with modern civilized (?) warfare. 

There is a certain balance to things, 
however, in spite of the Dictators. 
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F IELD chief Joe Matthews flicked 
an anxious look at the sky. “Come 
on, you swamp cats. Drag out 
those cables. Double quick now, we 
haven’t got forever.” We tore into them 
like a bunch of hungry sparrows on a 
bread crust, for we were crowding our 
luck. With the worst swamp area in 
South Louisiana and a theory-stuffed 
party chief who didn’t know soap from 
wild honey about handling his men, it 
was going to be rough as a cob. Party 
seven was still Rimrock Oil’s crack 
seismograph crew but if we failed here 
Rimrock was done, bankrupt. That 
meant me too, for all my family had was 
in Rimrock Oil. It was up to Joe. 


ing, driving the crew like a bunch of 
draft horses. But we didn’t care. That 


Joe knew it. He hadn’t been field chief was part of a doodlebugger’s job. Joe 
for three years for nothing and he was was everywhere, doing the work of two 
working us under terrific pressure, rid- men himself. His long legs carrying him 
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from one end of the spread to the other 
like driving pistons. 

Those electric cables writhed and 
hissed through the slime and dense 
palmetto underbrush extending four on 
each side of the observer’s boat like long 
black tentacles from some fantastic 
swamp spider. We had those cables out 
and hooked to the sensitive little seis¬ 
mometers in nothing flat and were back, 
rolling a smoke. 

“Careful with that match, Burrhead,” 
Joe warned me nervously. “This swamp 
is tinder dry.” I nodded and carefully 
threw the match into the stagnant wa¬ 
ter. We were all jittery for we were 
working against time. We had to be fin¬ 
ished and out of there before the rainy 
season started and the high water came 
or we were sunk. The treacherous river 
running through the middle of that 
swamp would rise overnight with a 
“whoosh,” sweeping men and equipment 
before it, we knew. Now Joe was listen¬ 
ing to Cole, the observer, calling Lee 
West, the shooter, on the short wave set 
we shot by. 

“Hello, Lee? Hello, Lee?” he called. 

“0. K., Cole,” the loudspeaker 

popped. “Loaded forty-five. All set?” 

“All set. Quiet outside!” Cole yelled 
at us, then back to Lee. “Shoot the 
shot!” The earth bucked and a column 
of water and chunks of mud blasted 
skyward with a roar as forty-five pounds 
of dynamite sixty feet down exploded. 

“All right on that door,” called Cole 
and I slammed it, shutting him in his 
tiny darkroom. We could hear him 
moving about developing his record. 

NOW everyone knows a seis¬ 
mograph is for recording 
earthquakes. But some bright 
guy adapted it to oil explora¬ 
tion and designed one that would re¬ 
cord miniature earthquakes made by 
dynamite explosions. We drill a shallow 
hole and explode a charge of dynamite 
in it. That makes sound waves that 
travel down through the earth like 
waves on a pool when you throw a rock 
into it. These waves go down and 
bounce back up to the sensitive little 
seismometers or mechanical ears. They 
pick them up and send them over the 


electric cables to the observer’s record¬ 
ing camera and that’s where we get our 
records. We can tell what is down there 
by the time it takes the waves to travel 
down and back again. It takes longer 
for them to travel through rock than 
sand and so on. 

Sometimes we take refraction shots, 
exploding from three to eight hundred 
pounds of dynamite in a pit, but not 
often. That gives more information at 
once but it costs lots of dough and it’s 
plenty dangerous. But that’s doodle- 
bugging. And, Mister, it’s not child’s 
play. Joe was anxious to see the record 
and he stood beside the door. He was 
plenty worried, I knew. 

Cole savagely kicked the door open. 

“Damn, it’s hot in here,” he swore 
and spread the wet record out on a 
board across his knees. A sudden excited 
light flashed in Joe’s eyes and he reached 
quickly for the last two records, run¬ 
ning his finger along the tracings. By 
the way Joe jumped to his feet I knew 
we were close to our dome. Now a dome 
is a formation or blister in the rock 
layers like a blister on your finger and 
oil collects under it the same as the 
water under your blister. About a mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of it a mile under 
ground. That’s what we wanted. 

“Finish this hole and stand by,” Joe 
jerked out tersely and took off up the 
line ahead like a turpentined cat. 

By the time we’d made a couple more 
shots he was back with the surveyors 
and drillers. They hurriedly began lay¬ 
ing out a line at right angles to the shot 
point. That meant the dome was over 
behind the settlement somewhere for 
that was the direction of the lie. But 
that’s as far as he got. lie hadn’t gone 
thirty feet into the brush when he came 
face to face with old man Leblanc and 
his crazy son Jules. Joe found himself 
looking into a shotgun muzzle. 

“Ile-hello, Mr. Leblanc,” he stam¬ 
mered surprised. “We’re going to shoot 
your land now.” The old man’s eyes 
were snapping. You could see he was 
mad as hops. 

“M’sieur,” he said threateningly. 
“You keep off my land. That loud noise 
I don’t like it to ruin my trapping.” 

Waving his hands Joe began to ex- 
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plain. “Mr. Leblanc,” he said. “We have 
an option on your lease and we have to 
shoot it to see if there is oil there.” Old 
man Leblanc didn’t care about that. 

“What about my trapping?” he de¬ 
manded. “That is my living.” 

Joe looked sober. “We’ll pay reason¬ 
able damages,” he promised. “We’re 
pressed for time. We’ve got to get in 
there now. I’ll get your check tonight.” 
The old man shook his head. 

“No,” he snapped. Joe opened his 
mouth to speak but the old man raised 
his gun even with Joe’s stomach and 
said grimly, “M’sieur, I will shoot the 
first man who comes on my land. Now 
go. Vite!” Well, nobody can argue with 
a shotgun in his stomach and Joe 
whirled around, face white and eyes 
shooting sparks of anger. 

“Pick ’em up,” he yelled. “We’re go¬ 
ing in.” That looked like the end right 
there for all of us. Everything depended 
on finishing this area before the overdue 
rains and high water came. Cursing and 
scared we hotfooted it back where our 
houseboat was moored in Muskrat Lake 
at the mouth of Hyacinth Bayou. 
Ordinarily we’d have been glad, for no¬ 
body minds a layoff with pay. But not 
now. Joe was swearing. 

“Damn,” he said bitterly. “Drake will 
have a cat fit.” We all knew that. No¬ 
body liked the dopy new party chief 
anyhow. The guy looked like a profes¬ 
sor with those big hornrimmed glasses 
and his pretty clothes and chubby face. 
He acted so damn nice too, not cussing 
or drinking. Now that ain’t natural for 
a doodlebugger. Besides I’ll bet he 
couldn’t lift a fifty-pound box of dyna¬ 
mite even if you could get him that 
close to one. Joe was sure right about 
his being mad. 

“What’s the big idea of bringing your 
crew in here in the middle of the morn¬ 
ing?” Drake stormed at Joe. “You 
didn’t get your full quota of records 
yesterday. What do you think this is?” 
Drake wasn’t giving him a chance to 
explain, just started squealing like a pig 
under a gate. He might know his theory 
but he didn’t know field work and he 
didn’t care. Not so long as we brought 
in plenty of records. Joe didn’t like a 
guy like that any more than we did. 


“Listen, Drake,” he spit at him. 
“There’s a man out there with a shot¬ 
gun. If you want to buck a shotgun in 
the belly go on out. But I’d advise you 
to get surface clearance first.” Drake 
was just like some old woman. The 
home office had him scared to death and 
he took it out on us. 

“I don’t care what you have to buck,” 
he yelped. “You’ve got to finish this 
area before the rainy season starts. The 
radio says it’s due right now. It’s your 
job to get surface clearance. I’ll get you 
three hours to do it and then I’ll take it 
up with the home office. Get that?” 
Joe just stood gritting his teeth and 
clenching his fists, not even trying to 
explain to the fool what we’d found. He 
was trying to keep from dough-popping 
him, for Drake could get him fired for 
that. Cole stepped between them. 

“O. K., Drake,” he said coolly. 
“There’s no use getting excited about it. 
Let Joe talk to the old man. Maybe he 
can fix it up.” Everyone liked Cole in a 
way, but he had the sharpest tongue 
and the coldest green eyes you ever saw 
and he didn’t have a close friend on the 
crew. Drake glared owlishly at him. 

“All right,” he said angrily. “But the 
three hours still stands.” He turned on 
his heel and went inside the little field 
office on the houseboat. 

Cole turned to Joe. “It looks like it’s 
up to you, fella,” he said. “Can I help?” 

“No thanks. I guess not,” Joe said 
dejectedly. “He’s right, it’s my job.” 
Then he turned, face drawn and anxi¬ 
ous, looking out across the hyacinth- 
choked lake towards St. Felice settle¬ 
ment where the old man lived. It wasn’t 
much of a town, just a few houses and a 
store grouped around Fat Tony’s fish 
camp and juke joint there on a long 
slender neck running out into the lake. 
The lake made a horseshoe around it 
and the dark swamp trees and dense 
sawgrass and palmetto underbrush 
pushed in close around the little settle¬ 
ment, thick and forbidding. 

JOE swore softly and climbed 
into the air-boat while I 
waited to kick off the propel¬ 
ler, for the starter was busted. 
An air-boat is a flat bottomed boat with 
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a motor like a small airplane’s mounted 
on a frame at the stern. That way 
there’s no propeller to get tangled in 
the roots and hyacinths, under water. 

“Contact,” I yelled and Joe flipped 
the switch. 

“Contact,” he called. I gave the prop 
a yank and the motor chugged, then 
blasted into a mounting roar, beginning 
to move across the lake like an angry 
hornet. It was hot and sticky as we all 
lay around waiting on Joe. 

When he came back he said the old 
man wouldn’t take a penny less than 
eight hundred dollars and that in cash. 
No check. The nearest bank was forty 
miles away in Morgan City. We ail 
just groaned. That meant we’d have 
to lose the rest of the day. That didn’t 
seem to occur to Drake though. 

“Eight hundred dollars!” he screamed. 
“The whole area isn’t worth that. I 
never gave that much for surface dam¬ 
ages before.” Joe whirled on him, dis¬ 
gusted. 

“Listen, you dope,” he said savagely. 
“The dome is under that land and eight 
hundred dollars isn’t a drop in the buck¬ 
et. Besides, it’s not costing you a 
penny. Where do you get that T stuff? 
If the company wants to pay it, O. K. 
If you’re so scared of your job you bet¬ 
ter pay off and get to work.” Joe was 
right, we knew. Drake would have too, 
if he hadn’t been new at his job and the 
responsibility was driving him nuts. I 
guess the “dome” business got him for 
he shut up and told Cole to call the head 
office on the short wave set. 

Of course you can’t give any details 
on a short wave set for anyone can lis¬ 
ten in. But with a few code words the 
office got the idea and were plenty glad 
to pay off. Drake was wiping his glasses, 
plainly relieved. 

“All right, Matthews, you and Cole go 
get the cash,” he said. “The office will 
call the bank to have it ready and wait¬ 
ing for you.” Cole snapped off the short 
wave set and looked at Drake with 
those cold green eyes. 

“I’m going fishing with Jules Le¬ 
blanc,” he said insolently. “You’ll have 
to get somebody else to run your er¬ 
rands. Besides, we wouldn’t have time 
to get drunk.” Cole winked at Joe. 


He’d just said it to gripe Drake, for he 
liked to twit him about not drinking. 
Drake caught it for he went inside. Joe 
turned to me. 

“You come go with me, Burrhead,” he 
said. “I’ll get my pistol but I don’t 
want to carry all that money alone.” 
Glad to get away, I went inside to 
change my clothes. I was grabbing a 
quick shave while Joe dressed. 

“Believe I’ll wear my cowboy boots,” 
he said and dragged them from under 
the bunk. I could see him in the mirror. 
He was looking ruefully at them for 
they were mud-caked and dried out. 
Swearing, he threw them back. “Hell, 
I forgot to clean them,” he growled. 
“Guess I’ll wear these old field boots,” 
and he pulled them on. I gave my face 
a quick swipe with the towel and we 
were ready. 

As we got into the beat-up old air- 
boat Cole was just paddling off in his 
pirogue. Those things are tricky little 
round-bottomed canoes and hard as a 
budget to balance. Cole handled it like 
a born Cajun and that’s plenty hard to 
do. That crazy Jules Leblanc must have 
taught him how, for they hunted and 
fished together all the time. I watched 
him admiringly as Joe kicked off the 
prop and we roared off down the bayou 
towards the river. We made it in just 
as the bank was closing and got the 
money. Then we had a couple of drinks. 
I jawed with the little waitress I kinda 
got a crush on and we started back. 

IT was just getting dusk when 
we turned off the river into 
Hyacinth Bayou. I didn’t 
think much about the money 
until the dense brush and woods closed 
in and made things dark. Then a feel¬ 
ing like an icy wind blowing up my 
spine made goose bumps jump out on 
my arms as big as sparrow eggs. I 
guess it was because the draped gray 
moss made those old trees look sinis¬ 
ter and forbidding and the blasphemous 
roar of that boat echoed and re-echoed 
profanely through the vast silence like 
a sudden oath in a cathedral. The 
black still water seemed fathomless, 
deep as hell itself whenever a break oc¬ 
curred in the endless hyacinths. Fat 
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black moccasins yawned widely and slid 
their blunt bodies under a rotting log. 
Once three or four slender-legged cranes 
rose and flew slowly up the bayou ahead 
of us like white ghosts against the black 
swamp. It was dark suddenly and Joe 
switched on the searchlight up front. It 
cut through the velvet blackness like a 
sharp silver knife. Suddenly a shot 
blasted out. We heard it above the 
roar of the motor and a sharp flat splat 
jarred the boat. 


“Is that a piece of information or a 
lesson in physics?” I whispered and we 
heard a sharp snap like a limb cracking 
off in the darkness and I shut up, quick. 
It was so black you could feel it press¬ 
ing in on you like a damp warm cloth 
across your nose, heavy with the de¬ 
cayed and moldering swamp smell. I 
wondered grimly if we would end up 
moldering too. When a little old screech 
owl right over our heads began his spine 
chilling cry I squeezed Joe’s arm tight. 



“Hey!” both of us yelled. “Watch 
where you’re shooting!” And then it 
came again. Twice in quick succession 
a bullet screamed by our ears and we 
ducked. Joe cut the searchlight and 
the motor but before the sound stopped 
another shot scorched my cheek and we 
fell flat in the boat. 

“Somebody shooting at us!” Joe whis¬ 
pered like he couldn’t believe it. “They 
must know we have the money.” I 
wasn’t too interested in the cash but I 
was sure fond of my skin. 


“I forgot my pistol,” he moaned soft¬ 
ly. “Help me get this push pole over 
the side and keep low.” Stomach in 
knots and heart pounding, I fumbled 
for it. 

Every time that push pole scraped 
the boat there in that deadly black still¬ 
ness it sounded loud as a dynamite 
blast. 

It made a little splash as it went 
overboard and another shot whined 
viciously close. Then the pole caught 
in the mud on the bottom and we quit 
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drifting. Eternity passed, it seemed, 
when Joe silently started poling up the 
bayou. The only sound was just a little 
trickle, like maybe a fish jumping in the 
water. Rounding a bend in the bayou 
about an hour later we decided to 
chance the motor. That was plenty 
dangerous in the dark with a dead 
starter. 

“You flip the switch and I’ll give her 
a twist,” Joe whispered. “I’ll touch you 
with my toe, when I’m ready.” That 
prop can cut a man in two and I cursed 
to myself, hand on the switch. Then I 
felt Joe’s toe. I didn’t need to say any¬ 
thing, the switch sounded like a rat 
trap snapping. The boat rocked and I 
held my breath as Joe gathered for the 
heave. It came. The sudden noise cut 
my breath and I jumped for the search¬ 
light as Joe crawled to safety and 
gunned her. Knotted and aching, my 
back muscles were bunched, waiting for 
a bullet. But it didn’t come and we 
roared up that bayou like a couple of 
scalded cats. The guy must have either 
been just trying to scare us or was 
afraid we were laying for him in the 
dark. I don’t know which, but I sure 
know I was plenty glad to see the lights 
on the houseboat. I all but jumped 
overboard when Joe punched me. 

“Don’t say anything about this,” he 
said grimly. “There’s something going 
on here I don’t understand but I don’t 
want the boys to get scared and quit.” 
Not pretending to understand it, I just 
nodded as we came alongside the house¬ 
boat. 

The crew were all over at Fat Tony’s 
juke joint drinking beer. Drake wasn’t 
though. Not him. He was staying away 
from such dens of iniquity. He was 
waiting for us when we came alongside. 
He jumped in the boat and we went on 
to the settlement. 

While Joe and Drake went to pay the 
old man and get him to sign the con¬ 
tract, I stopped at Tony’s. I got a big 
stiff drink of Tony’s good old swamp 
moonshine. I needed something strong 
and there’s nothing stronger than that 
stuff. Blinking a couple of times, I 
grabbed a glass of water and a piece of 
lemon. Then I spied Cole and that 
crazy Jules over in the corner booth, 


eating the fish they’d caught. Taking 
my drink, I went over and sat with 
them. They weren’t too cordial. 

“Where did you go fishing?” I asked, 
and they both looked up quick-like. 

“Oh,” said Cole, laughing. “We aren’t 
telling where our good fish hole is.” 

“You hear any shots?” I asked be¬ 
fore I remembered Joe telling me to 
keep my trap shut and not scare the 
crew. 

“None but our own,” Cole said slow¬ 
ly. “Why?” 

“Oh,” I said, trying to think up a rea¬ 
son quick. “Oh, nothing. I just thought 
there might be some hunters out to¬ 
day.” Just then Joe and Drake came 
in. “Here’s Joe and Drake,” I said like 
a fool. I could have patted Drake on 
the back then for saving me, because he 
started hollering about having a hard 
day tomorrow and we all ought to be 
in bed. Cole liked to twit him so much 
he forgot me. 

“Come on over and have a drink, 
Drake,” he said in a voice that wasn’t 
loud but it carried all over the place. 
“It’ll make a man out of you.” Every¬ 
one grinned and Drake’s face got red, 
but he acted like he hadn’t heard. Then 
everyone downed his drink and scram¬ 
bled for the best places in the boats. 

Joe was talking to Tony as I started 
past. I heard him ask how much fish 
Jules and Cole had caught. Tony said 
none, he guessed, since they’d bought 
what they were eating from him. I 
turned to kid Cole about his fishing hole 
when Lee gave me a shove and I fell 
out the door and almost into the lake. 
Cole was coming along in his pirogue 
behind us so I’d get him at the house¬ 
boat. That swamp moonshine had more 
kick than I thought, though, for I was 
sound asleep when he came in. 

JOE waked me the next 
morning cussing anybody that 
thought it was funny to pour 
a man’s cowboy boots full of 
water. I just growled because I didn’t 
feel so good and somebody was always 
doing that anyway. Then the cook 
called us. 

“Come and get it,” he whooped and 
we hit that breakfast table like a plague 
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of locusts. Going out to the field I saw 
Joe picking at the bullet hole in the 
boat with his knife. I didn’t say any¬ 
thing because I’d almost spilled the 
beans last night and I didn’t feel too 
good. With the first gray light we were 
at work. Then the sun came up and we 
shed our shirts, for not a breath of air 
stirred. The sky had a gray haze to it 
that put everyone on edge. It looked 
like rain. 

Joe was worse than ever and he drove 
and whipped us through the swamp like 
a bunch of mules. We were beginning 
on the second to last line when here 
came Drake, his face pasty. There was 
some guy with him. He had a star on 
his shirt. 

“Now what the hell,” growled Joe 
wearily. “It must be plenty bad to get 
Drake out here in the swamp. Just look 
at his face.” Drake was moaning low. 

“Somebody robbed Mr. Leblanc of 
the eight hundred dollars and almost 
killed him with a crack on the head. 
He’s still unonscious,” he wailed. “The 
sheriff wants to ask you boys some ques¬ 
tions.” That was the strangest looking 
outfit you ever saw. A bunch of tough 
doodlebuggers, sweat-stained and mud¬ 
dy, standing around answering ques¬ 
tions like a bunch of school kids. 

“Which of you boys have a pair of 
cowboy boots?” the sheriff wanted to 
know. Nobody had to answer that one, 
the way we all turned and looked at Joe. 
Joe’s eyes got big and he looked down 
at his feet. 

“Why, I do,” he said slowly. “I’ve got 
them on.” And he stuck out his foot. 
The sheriff glanced down, then shot him 
a quick ugly look. 

“Can you explain how those boots 
made some tracks around Mr. Leblanc’s 
front porch last night?” he demanded 
grimly. Joe’s lean face got red, then 
white. 

“Why, no,” he said hoarsely. “I can’t. 
I went to town yesterday and I didn’t 
wear them because they were dirty.” 
Then his jaw got hard. “Come to think 
of it they were dry and stiff then. This 
morning they were so wet I could hard¬ 
ly get them on. Somebody is trying to 
frame me.” The sheriff didn’t look con¬ 
vinced. 


“That’s what they all say, son,” he 
snapped. Then I remembered Joe throw¬ 
ing them back while I was shaving and 
how he woke me up cussing about their 
being wet. 

“That’s right,” I piped up. “I went 
with him yesterday. He didn’t wear 
them. But this morning we thought 
someone had poured water in them for 
a joke.” The sheriff speared me with 
his eyes. 

“Maybe you’re in on it too,” he said 
suspiciously. “Maybe you helped him. 
You know so much about it.” I could 
feel my mouth fly open and then I got 
mad. But Lee spoke up in time to keep 
me from making a fool of myself. 

“That’s right, Sheriff,” he said, sort of 
hard, like he dared him to accuse him. 
“I was right there and heard it too. We 
couldn’t all be in on it now, could we?” 
he asked too sweetly. The sheriff didn’t 
say any more. Because Lee’s no child, 
slinging those boxes of dynamite around 
like he does. The sheriff glared at us. 

“O.K.,” he said in a harsh flat voice. 
“The rest of you can go on working. 
Matthews, you come with me.” 

Ordinarily we would have taken it 
easy after Joe left, but not now. We had 
to get done and out of there. We even 
brought in enough records to satisfy 
Drake. When we finished that day we 
could see the end for we only had a 
couple more lines to shoot. But they 
were plenty tough. One ran down the 
side and the other at right angles be¬ 
hind the settlement, completing a 
square, a mile and a half back in the 
swamp. The haze in the sky was darker 
now and we’d have to hump to get done. 

Then we found we were all under 
technical arrest waiting for the old man 
to come around. Joe and the sheriff 
brought in a doctor because that crazy 
Jules wouldn’t let Drake and Joe move 
the old man. Stood them off with that 
25.30 rifle of his. The Doc said he’d be 
around soon. But when we went to the 
field the next morning the old man was 
conscious but unable to talk. Joe was 
staying in and I had to help Lee on the 
shot point. 

That’s no fun. Dynamite is tricky 
stuff and it scares me. Lee did most of 
the handling, but I still didn’t like it. 
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As the sky got hazier than ever, we 
knew then that it wasn’t clouds. It was 
smoke! The swamp was on fire. 

Everyone was getting skittish and 
plenty ready to pull out of there by 
night. That fire was too close for com¬ 
fort and every once in a while a piece 
of hot ash would drop out of the sky 
and go down your neck. The crew went 
ahead while Lee and I went to leave our 
extra dynamite and caps at the powder 
cache. You can’t bring that stuff close 
to a town. When we got back down 
the bayou to the houseboat it was dark 
and the sky was an ugly red from the 
river all around behind the settlement. 
It looked bad for all of us. If it rained 
and put the fire out we were whipped, 
and if it didn’t, the fire had us whipped. 
Our jobs were gone and I was broke, 
either way. Then if that wasn’t bad 
enough the sheriff came over. 

“Mr. Leblanc is conscious now,” he 
said. “He believes he can identify the 
man. Says it’s one of you boys. All 
of you come with me.” Struck dumb we 
were all staring at one another. Then 
we got into the boats and went over. 

THE old man was sitting up 
in a chair with a blanket 
across his knees. His sharp 
old eyes were searching as 
they peered out from under his heavy 
white brows like glowing coals, merely 
grunting as we walked past. Then we 
were all by except Drake and Cole and 
Joe. They went in together. We sat 
around there on the porch silent and 
wondering which one it was. I thought 
they’d never come out and when they 
did I almost dropped my teeth. The 
sheriff had Joe by the arm leading him 
off to jail. I just groaned. Everything 
depended on Joe. Everything. 

He couldn’t have done it. He couldn’t 
have started one of those air-boats with¬ 
out waking up the whole crew. Then I 
remembered how we had poled it down 
the bayou that night. He could have 
done that or walked around maybe, for 
his boots had been wet. He might be 
giving us all the double cross. Or would 
he? It got me. I couldn’t figure it out. 
Drake was almost crying and I felt sor¬ 
ry for him for the first time. Then I got 


mad. Everything I had depended on 
this job and I had to trust Joe. Hell, 
he was straight. I knew it. 

“Listen, you cats,” I said. “Let’s go 
get Joe out of jail. He didn’t rob the 
old man and we all know it, whether 
that dumb sheriff does or not.” We 
didn’t stop to think. We just acted. 

Down that short street we went. 
Grouped together like a buzzing bunch 
of mad bumblebees. We stopped in 
front of the little old shanty jail and 
Joe and the sheriff were coming out. 
Joe saw right off what was up. 

“Now boys,” he cautioned. “Take it 
easy. The sheriff is going to let me make 
bail until the job is finished. Let’s get 
to bed.” How he’d made bail I didn’t 
stop to think. We could face that charge 
when the job was done. 

The next morning the fire was worse 
and Joe was undecided about taking us 
out. He was afraid we might get 
trapped. We just had one line to shoot, 
but it was across the back of the square 
about a mile and a half in the swamp 
behind the settlement. Drake moaned 
so much that we finally started. 

We didn’t get far, though. That 
smoke was so thick and the fire so close 
we couldn’t get in there and we had to 
come back to the boat. The whole lake 
was hemmed in by fire now. The heat 
was intense and ashes were falling all 
over everything. We had to get the 
equipment over to the settlement. But 
the fire was close, even there. A strong 
breeze was springing up, pushing the 
fire in closer. Then Joe got an idea. 

“I’m going after the dynamite,” he 
said suddenly. “We can kill two birds 
with one shot. It’s our only chance.” 
Then he climbed into the air-boat. I 
wasn’t letting him go alone, so I jumped 
in too. Drake was going nuts. 

“Where are you two going?” he yelled. 

“After the powder,” Joe hollered 
above the roar of the boat. 

“You fool,” screamed Drake, jerking 
off his glasses. “You can’t bring that 
powder in here close to town. They’ll 
sue the company. Let it go and get this 
equipment out of here. If you even start 
for that powder I’ll get you fired.” 

Joe hadn’t ever directly disobeyed 
Drake’s orders for, after all, he was the 
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boss and this was his responsibility. Joe 
had to make his choice of a try and dis¬ 
obeying direct orders or take it laying 
down. If he disobeyed Drake and failed 
he knew he’d never get another job. 
The company would blackball him with 
everyone on the lot. Now he was fight¬ 
ing for his job. Maybe his life. Joe 
don’t take things laying down. Mad 
and disgusted, he just looked at Drake. 

“Shut your big crying mouth and get 
those boats out of that bayou and over 
to the settlement,” he yelled. “Maybe 
we can save it and our jobs at the same 
time. There’s women and kids there. 
They got a right to a chance. Now come 
on, you cats. Get things over and set 
up for a refraction shot. Cole, I’m de¬ 
pending on you and Lee. We’ll blow 
out the neck back of the settlement to 
stop the fire and take a recording of the 
blast like we were taking an ordinary 
refraction shot. That’s our only chance. 
Now hit it.” Sure, that would do it. 
We all saw he was right. 

Joe shot the gas to the air-boat. It 
roared into that smoke-choked swamp, 
jumping logs and cypress knees like a 
scared rabbit. The prop dragged all the 
smoke right to us. Our eyes were swollen 
and red when we reached the dynamite 
cache. The heat was a breath off of 
hell. Soaking a blanket in mud and 
water, I slapped it around a box of 


blasting caps. If those nasty little things 
blew, the whole fifteen hundred pounds 
of dynamite would go. 

Joe was stacking boxes of powder into 
the boat. Sparks and coals of fire were 
dropping all over us. That powder will 
burn without going off — most of the 
time. But those blasting caps are 
touchy as hell, and they were stacked 
right beside all that powder. When a 
palmetto clump burst into flame like a 
pistol shot or a big tree crashed down 
in the swamp behind, I all but jumped 
out of my skin. 

Working fast but steady, Joe didn’t 
pay it any mind. Now we were loaded 
and Joe gunned her. The boat had 
seven hundred pounds of sudden death 
in it, but he didn’t seem to know it. 
Bumps, stumps, logs, the boat took 
them in her stride, leaving behind a big 
blast of spray. Then a top fire started 
with a wild roar above that of the boat. 
Those old moss-hung trees were burst¬ 
ing into flame like cannon shot. 

The swamp was crawling with ani¬ 
mals. Heavy fat moccasins ran along 
beside frightened rabbits and rats by 
the thousands. Once a doe and her 
fawn flashed by like frightened shadows, 
their big eyes luminous with fear. Then 
we heard a big blast. The powder cache 
was gone. We weren’t out of there a 
minute too soon. 
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Now we burst out into the lake, 
zooming around the neck. Those boys 
were doodlebuggers from the word go. 
They were ready. We slammed half up 
the shore and started planting that dy¬ 
namite. The heat was a blowtorch blast 
that seared our skin, and hot ashes and 
sparks fell all around us. We ripped 
into that dynamite $nd tore it out of 
the boxes—Joe capping and tying in the 
cap wires to the electric blaster cable. 
Then here came Drake looking wild as 
a bobcat. He jumped into that dyna¬ 
mite and packed it around like he’d 
done it all his life. 

SPARKS and ashes were like 
a s ^ ower f^e cauldron of 
hell. If one of those sparks 
fefjSOS fell on a dynamite cap just 
right, they’d never find even little pieces 
of us. Seven hundred pounds of dyna¬ 
mite will about level a city block. It 
seemed a thousand years, but we had it 
planted finally and were back at the 
observer’s boat. Joe was carefully check¬ 
ing over the instruments. This shot had 
to be right. It was our only chance. 
It meant all or nothing, for the rain was 
beginning to come, a few drops now and 
then. But we couldn’t wait on it, for 
the fire was too close. Joe finished 
checking the instruments. 

“Thanks, Cole,” he said. “I’ll take 
the responsibility for this shot,” and he 
was calling Lee on the short wave. 

“O.K. I’m ready,” Lee’s metallic voice 
whipped back. 

“Shoot the shot!” Joe yelled. 

That ground got up on its hind legs 
and came walking toward us like a 
drunk doodlebugger. The roar was like 
the crack of doom on judgment day. 
Those giant swamp trees seemed to rise 
up in the air and go to pieces. A tidal 
wave jumped out of the hole and rolled 
across the lake and back in time to wash 
the fallen trash out of the new channel. 
At least the settlement and our equip¬ 
ment were safe, job or no. 

Inside the observer’s darkroom Joe 
was developing his record. We held our 
breath until he kicked the door open 
and spread it out. If this wasn’t a good 
shot, we were sunk. Joe looked at the 
record a full minute without saying 


anything, and then he folded it and 
handed it to Drake. 

“I guess that’s as good as anybody 
could do, boys,” was all he said. “Pick 
’em up. We got our information.” We 
gave a wild whoop of joy and picked up 
our instruments. It was raining harder 
and we all met at Fat Tony’s. Every¬ 
one was there, including the sheriff. 

“All right, Joe,” he said. “I’ve kept 
my bargain. Point him out.” 

Joe pointed at Cole. “There’s your 
man, Sheriff,” he said. 

Cole looked at them through slitted 
malevolent eyes. “What is this?” he 
demanded ominously. “You haven’t 
got anything on me.” 

The sheriff looked sorry for him. “I’m 
afraid we have, son,” he said. “Even the 
smartest guys slip somewhere.” Then 
he was snapping the cuffs on Cole and 
leading him out. Mouth hanging open, 
Drake just stared like the rest of us. 

“What? Why—” he stammered. “I 
thought you—” 

“Well, Drake,” Joe grinned. “I guess 
I do owe you an explanation. You 
see, the night Burrhead and I went after 
the money, somebody shot at us but we 
didn’t tell anyone. Then the next morn¬ 
ing on the way to work I dug the bullet 
out of the boat. When you and the 
sheriff said Mr. Leblanc had been 
robbed and took me in, I got the sheriff 
aside and gave him the bullet. He 
found it was a 25.30 caliber. That crazy 
Jules is the only one around here with 
a gun like that. 

“Cole was supposed to be fishing with 
him that day because he wouldn’t go 
after the money with me. Then I re¬ 
membered asking Tony how much fish 
they’d caught, thinking we might get 
some for our cook. Tony said none, he 
guessed, because they’d bought what 
they were eating from him. They didn’t 
catch any fish because they didn’t go 
fishing,” Joe said, stopping to light a 
cigarette. Then he went on. 

“Then I was beginning to get the 
drift about Cole. When I thought how 
he’s always going around in one of those 
tricky pirogues, I realized he had to be 
the one to wear my cowboy boots. He 
got them wet when he got in and out 
of the pirogue on the lakeshore, for he 
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didn’t dare use the dock and chance 
being seen. That pirogue is the only 
way it could be done and he’s the only 
one who knows how to handle one.” 

Drake scratched his head. “But 
that’s not proof enough, is it?” he asked. 

Joe blew out a cloud of smoke. 
“Maybe not,” he agreed. “But it hap¬ 
pens that Jules is mortally scared of the 
sheriff and when he threatened to put 
him in jail he talked. Cole had prom¬ 
ised him a trip to Canada, where every¬ 
one spoke French, if he would help him 
delay us. The poor simple-minded kid 
was all for it because it was like a game 
to him. Cole gave him the money to 
hide, but he wasn’t after that eight hun¬ 
dred dollars. He was after a million 
dollars. The lease on the old man’s land. 
When we got the first lead pointing 
right toward it, that’s all he needed. The 
shooting and the robbery and the fire 
were just to cause trouble and delay us 
until our option ran out. He bought 
one from the old man that’s good the 
minute ours expires. 

“I explained what I believed to the 


sheriff, and he thought so too. Then we 
framed it with the old man about the 
identifying stuff to make Cole show his 
hand. But if he didn’t the old man was 
to say I did it so Cole would think he 
was safe. When he didn’t show, I got 
the sheriff to wait until we got all the 
seismographical data we could. Know¬ 
ing Cole wanted to know the exact loca¬ 
tion of that dome as much as we did, 
I felt sure he would take all the records 
right. But I couldn’t take a chance on 
him ruining that last shot, so I took it.” 

Drake was flabbergasted. “Well, I’ll 
be damned,” he said, and everyone 
jumped like they were bee-stung at 
Drake cussing. Seeing him like a new 
man—-his clothes were burned and mud¬ 
dy, his face was pot black and gaunt as 
a wolf’s. 

Joe stuck out his hand. “Drake, I had 
you wrong. You’re a real doodlebugger.” 

Drake grabbed Joe’s hand, grinning 
like an ape. “Let’s get a drink,” he 
said. “By God, we both need one.” 

That was too much. I just took my 
drink at a gulp and passed out cold. 
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Synopsis: 

J UNE, 1497—and I, GASPARE 
TORELLA, stalked the streets of 
Rome, possessed only of a sword, 
the clothes I stood up in, and my degree 
as a physician—valuable in that order. I 
had fled Spain in haste—after healing a 
Marquis till his teeth fell out—and was 
now trying to earn my bread by telling 
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fortunes in a pothouse. Then, suddenly, 
a cry in the night and I was out in a dark 
alley—to find a man’s life ebbing away 
on the cobbled stones. Before I could aid 
him, I was seized by two bravos, and 
they, warning me not to meddle, showed 
me a grim example: the victim’s tongue 
nailed to a door. Then, revealing they 
were in the Cardinal’s service, and he be¬ 
ing in need of a doctor, they decided to 
take me to him. Thus was I brought to 
a villa above Rome where, not having 
eaten for many days, I lost conscious¬ 
ness. 

I came to in the arms of a plump 
matron, at a table set for supper—and 
found myself in the midst of the Borgia 
family circle. Here were the gorgeous 
Pope’s three sons: the dissolute JUAN, 
DUKE OF GANDIA, who was extreme¬ 
ly drunk; GIUFFREDO BORGIA, weak 
and effeminate; and CESARE, the CAR¬ 
DINAL, cold, heartless and brilliant. 



Their sovereign lady, while they milled about the dead carts .... 





The lady was their peasant mother, 
VANOZZA DE CATANEI. But though 
they had honors of the Church, three 
kingdoms and an empire upon them, 
these Borgias were quarreling like fish- 
hawkers—only Cesare, the Cardinal, 
acting worthy of his rank. And he, hav¬ 
ing approved me with his cold blue eyes, 
pronounced me in his service as personal 
physician. 

Suddenly, the mortal hatred between 
him and his elder brother flared into vi¬ 
olence. Juan, enraged when Cesare 
taunted him as a profligate and incom¬ 
petent, plunged a table knife into his 
breast—and Cesare was saved only by 
the corselet he wore. With deadly in¬ 
tent now, Cesare forced Juan to ride with 
him toward Rome, myself and his two 
bravos in attendance. When they paused 
in a moonlit square, Juan, sensing im¬ 
pending doom, cried out, “Murder!” But 
Cesare, implacable, ordered him to de¬ 
fend himself with his sword, and he who 
fell in combat to be dropped into the 
Tiber and so keep the truth from their 
father. Cold with horror, I watched the 
brothers duel to the death—saw Cesare 
run his brother through the heart. Then, 
indifferently turning his body over to 


the bravos, Cesare rode to the Vatican. 

Here, this man, whom I looked on as a 
murderer, took me into his confidence. 
He had killed his brother in self-defense 
lest Juan stab him one day; in his place, 
he would unify an unhappy, divided 
Italy, cure her of the petty tyrants who 
oppressed the people, and make her 
strong against the French menace. A 
chill ran up my spine as he revealed his 
ambition: AVT CAESAR AVTNIHIL 
—Caesar or nothing! That night, we 
heard the Pope’s roar of anguish across 
the courtyard and knew that his son’s 
body had been found. 

PART II 

NOW here am I—as historian 
—in difficulty. ’Twas as phy¬ 
sician I attended His Holiness 
Alexander VI; and as phy¬ 
sician I am bound by the oath of Hip¬ 
pocrates never to divulge what may 
pass between me and a patient. It will 
be found that whatever else I may tell 
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of Cesare Borgia, no word concerning 
his maladies or suchlike will pass my pen. 
Of His Holiness, whom (except once) I 
saw only as a doctor. I can similarly say 
nothing, save that his grief, as I had 
heard in Cesare’s library, was terrible in¬ 
deed. It hath come out in other histories 
—it seems, forsooth, that yon sneaking 
Burchard kept a diary—that for three 
days (during which time I was continual¬ 
ly in attendance on him) His Holiness 
would touch no food, but wept constant¬ 
ly; that he said over and over again that 
he would give seven Tiaras, and willing¬ 
ly, if his son could be restored to him 
alive; that—despite the remonstrances of 
Cesare—he accused himself before the 
whole Conclave of Cardinals of divers 
faults and derelictions, promising a re¬ 
form of the whole Church. It hath been 
said that from that morning until the 
Duke of Gandia was laid in his tomb, the 
Holy Father was like a man demented. 

As to this, I can (as above) say noth¬ 
ing, though of the late Duke, who was 
no patient of mine, I may remark that 
when I viewed his body I gained the im¬ 
pression that he had been butchered like 
a pig. Many years later I learned that 
in some idle moment he had seduced 
Michele’s sister—he had a taste for the 
commonalty. And that is why he was 
mutilated just as he was. 

Curious. 

Neither the brother nor the father of 
the lamented viewed the body, His 
Holiness on my advice, Cesare because 
he was opposed to such heathenry. 

“Let me remember him,” he said to 
two other Cardinals (one of them As- 
canio Sforza, who was under suspicion 
of the slaying) “let me remember him as 
I saw him last—merry and full of life 
and mischief—my brother—” 

I—even I—would have sworn he 
sobbed on the word; anyone but I, who 
rode beside him, would have taken oath 
that he was stunned with grief as we 
crossed the bridge of Sant’ Angelo on 
the funeral procession to Santa Maria. 

Even at that distance, through the 
hot, still air, we could hear the bellowing 
lamentations of the Pope. The corpse 
was borne before us on a bier covered 
with brocade, the face showing. Giovan¬ 
ni had been stripped of his mud-soaked, 


blood-soaked clothing and dressed in the 
uniform of Captain-General—it showed 
in the gorgeous collar and the golden 
galoons on his arms so piously folded. 

And it was of these vanities that Ce¬ 
sare was speaking to me—just as a fat 
woman at the corner of the bridge cried 
out: “Alack, his poor brother! The poor 
Cardinal! May God comfort Your Emi¬ 
nence!” 

“That uniform,” the poor Cardinal 
was saying, “will become me better than 
ever it did him, Gaspare. Not so?” 

While my mind struggled with my 
heart for a proper reply, he regarded me 
sidewise. Had we not been at a funeral, 
or had none been by to see, I think he 
would have been smiling. 

Maliciously. . . . 

“But as regards thyself,” says he in a 
low voice, as we came to the steps before 
the church, “I hear there’s a plot to ab¬ 
duct and torture thee, to find out 
whether thou knowest anything of this 
affair. How thinkest thou of that, Gas¬ 
pare?” 

CHAPTER VI 
poisoner! 

IT WAS now, during the sum¬ 
mer, autumn and winter of 
1497, that I wrote the book 
over which so many learned 
asses have been braying ever since —De 
Morbo Francorum et de Operationibus 
Mercurii —which neverthless, some day, 
shall be an enlightenment to the world. 

Those were the happiest months I 
have had with it so far, with none to 
contradict me or even quarrel with my 
Latin. 

I was on a farm in the hills near 
Arezzo, and the nearest thing to a doctor 
within forty miles of me, was a swine¬ 
herd who also gelded bulls; he was, even 
so, a better hand with the knife than 
some of my learned detractors—I name 
no names. Are they not my brothers in 
the healing art? Have they not treated 
me as a brother—much as Cesare Borgia 
treated his brother, save that their stab¬ 
bing has been in the back with words, 
rather than with steel in the bosom? 

Twas of course this business of the 
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Duke’s murder which had sent me into 
hiding; for it soon appeared that the tale 
Cesare had heard, of threats to abduct 
and question me under torment, were 
less than the truth. That slimy German 
master of the ceremonies, Burchard, had 
had his suspicions. Not daring to voice 
them against Cesare, whom he hated, he 
had hinted them to the Holy Father 
concerning me. And the Pope, in the ex¬ 
tremity of his anguish for his dead son, 
had already issued orders for my arrest. 
Not for confinement in the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, either, but in the Tor di Nona, 
whose back door (according to the 
Roman proverb) opened on heaven. 

When we returned from the burying, 
Michele the bravo was awaiting us, with 
news that the officers were already on 
the way. 

“Hell’s flames!” says Cesare, yet cool¬ 
ly. “Curse it! I’d meant to take thee 
to Naples, Gaspare, but I may not leave 
till this old fool’s comforted, and— Pity 
my mother’s ill; she’s the only one that 
can do aught with him. I cannot keep 
thee close here for months on end—nay, 
I have it. Michele! Thou knowest where 
my old nurse lives?” 

“Yes, Your Eminence.” 

Cesare opened a drawer of his table, 
took out a bag of gold and threw it 
across to me. 

“Go down the back stairs, get a horse 
from the stable and take him there to 
Arezzo at once,” says he to Michele. 
“Leave Rome by the Naples road, and 
come back the same way. Look not so 
glum, doctor! Thou’lt see me again.” 

Aye—that was all he could conceive 
as a reason for glumness: the prospect 
of being parted from him and his bril¬ 
liant destiny. Whereas— 

But no matter my reasons; this is 
not my story, but his. Suffice it that on 
a summer day in 1498—it was the last 
of August, to the best of my memory— 
I had quite forgot him and his great 
plans for remaking of the world (with 
murder for a first step); had almost for¬ 
gotten my four days as physician to the 
mighty, and was happier than ever I had 
been, attending the local hinds when 
they cut themselves with their sickles, 
and their womenfolk whenas they in¬ 
creased the number of sturdy little 


mountaineers. I learned a great deal 
from the midwives—so much, that by 
this time, having come to trust me, they 
would oft leave a case in my hands alone. 
From them also I had learned how a 
certain herb that grows flat on the 
ground, in swamps, will cure stiffness of 
the joints; which of course itself origi¬ 
nates in swampy places; similia similibus 
curantur; behold the works of God! Also 
that roots of the common fox-glove, 
boiled, will relieve the dropsy following 
afflictions of the heart; the philosophy of 
which is not so clear, but the effect is 
certain. 

Also, I had finished my book; I could 
have no notion (being young) of the 
maledictions with which it would be re¬ 
ceived. And—the farmer had a daugh¬ 
ter, whose name I now forget. 

Margherita, was it? Bianca? 

No matter. . . . 

I HAD been out with her all 
day, wandering the sunlit hills 
in search of herbs. It was now 
late afternoon and we were 
strolling homeward hand in hand, laugh¬ 
ing and singing some old tirelay of the 
mountains—when from afar I saw a 
stranger leaning on the fence that di¬ 
vided the cow-byres from the meadow. 
Even at that distance, it was evident 
that he was no native of the district— 
I knew that both by the fact that he was 
wearing a hat, and that, seeing us, he 
placed one hand on the top of the fence 
and vaulted over; no mountaineer would 
have wasted the energy. 

And this was a bearded man; an au¬ 
burn beard he had, trimmed in the 
French fashion, and now split by white 
teeth as he approached us smiling. 

There was something familiar about 
the swing of his step, the motion of his 
shoulders—I seemed to recognize, with 
a chilling of the spirit, the movement 
with which he pointed his walking-cane 
at a flower and then slashed off its blos¬ 
som with a back-handed cut. Aye, for 
all the beard and the feather in his cap, 
it was Cesare Borgia! 

“Well, Gaspare,” says he, as if we had 
parted yesterday. And he turned on my 
companion a look which made her put 
her hand to her bodice. 
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“Your Eminence!” says I, wondering 
whether or not to kneel on the grass. 

He put out his hand and stopped me, 
still looking boldly at the girl. 

“No longer ‘Your Eminence’,” says he. 
“The Church is having to get along with¬ 
out me these days, Gaspare. As best 
she can. I have renounced the purple. 
No vacation, alas! Who’s this pretty 
maid? I hope thou’rt not married, Gas¬ 
pare?” 

“No-no, my lord.” 

“No children either? That’s well. I 
would not break up families. Well,” 
—and he chucked the girl under the 
chin—“be off now, sweeting. The doctor 
and I have matters to discuss.” 

Scarlet in the face, the poor wench 
bobbed him a reverence and ran for the 
house as if the devil were after her. 

“Thick ankles,” says Cesare. “Heigho! 
What’s perfect in this world? Certainly 
not thy Latin, Gaspare. We must have 
it corrected before thy book goes to the 
printers.” 

I blushed as furiously as the wench 
had done. 

“Has Your Honor—” 

“Oh, aye, I’ve read it. And amused 
myself this cursed long afternoon, sav¬ 
ing thee the trouble of dedicating it to 
me. I’ve the paper somewhere—ah! ‘To 
His Most Gracious and Illustrious Lord- 
ship, Cesare Borgia de France, by God’s 
Grace Duke of Valentinois—’ ” 

“Duke of Val—” 

Cesare laughed and refolded the paper. 

“Yes, Gaspare. Valentinois in France. 
That’s why I’ve come for thee. His Most 
Christian Majesty hath made me a Duke 
(being bullied, bedeviled and black¬ 
mailed thereunto by my father) and 
we’re off to France to marry His Ma¬ 
jesty’s cousin. Or aunt, or some such 
lady—the matter’s not quite decided.” 

“We, Sire?” 

“The ‘we’ is royal—perhaps a little in 
advance,” says Cesare, laughing, “but 
better too early than too late. But after 
reading yon book of thine, I’d be ter¬ 
rified to wed without medical advice. 
Mistake me not; I mean—there was 
some talk of my wedding down there in 
Naples, and that bastard Federigo tried 
to poison me. After I’d put the sacred 
crown on his head, too!” 


“Poison Your Lordship? But why?” 

“Why’s a long story, and little to the 
point. How is what I’d like to learn. 
Know’st anything about poisons, Gas¬ 
pare?” 

“Some little, Your Honor. Most medi¬ 
cines are poisons, if ill-used. But—” 

“Better learn more. Tho’ I hear ’tis 
mostly steel they rely on in France, and 
I can deal with that myself. M’yes. 
Strange that medicines should be poisons 
too.” 

HE FLICKED the head off 
another meadow flower, and 
hastened his pace toward the 
farm-yard. I could see now 
that on the other side of the house, an 
escort of some dozen mounted men was 
scattered, its horses grazing; and in one 
hulking figure I recognized the bravo 
Jacopo. 

He seemed direly out of tune with the 
green trees, the singing birds, the clean 
air of the place. My heart sank as I re¬ 
called the stinks of Rome, the thick, dead 
air of that street where Juan Borgia had 
been slain while the moon leered—aye, 
my heart sank. 

“Up, men! Boot and saddle,” calls 
Jacopo. 

“I’ve had thy things packed,” says 
Cesare, “they’re in a valise on thy new 
horse. Am I not a particular good lord 
to thee, Gaspare? And there is better 
to come.” 

“Am I not—” 

“What?” 

“My lord, am I not still in peril in that 
matter of the Duke’s death?” 

“That? Oh, nay. The Holy Father 
knows all about yonder business now.” 

My tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth. 

“While I was at Naples, I heard that 
he had fastened guilt on my other bro¬ 
ther, Giuffredo. The youngster, thou 
know’st—thought he’d been avenging 
his wife. So I came back post-haste and 
told him the truth, and my reasons.” 

I stood there by my stirrup, looking 
up at him, speechless. 

“Come,” says Cesare, irritably, 
“mount, mount! We must not be be¬ 
nighted in these hills—no time to lose. 
Be not afraid, lad. Thy skirts are clear. 
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So are mine. My father knows better 
than to weep too long over spilt—milk. 
Better than thou dost, seemingly.” 

The escort was forming into ranks; 
its men, I saw by the escutcheons on 
their breasts, were cavalrymen of the 
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Papal Guard. I was pulling my horse to 
position some few paces behind his lord- 
ship, when Cesare leaned forward, 
grasped my bridle and drew me level 
with himself. 

“I come to fetch thee, and thou’d 
leave me to ride by myself, mum- 
chance?” said he, and shifted his hand 
to my wrist. A surge of—of whatever 
it is, that invisible essence of a leader 
—seemed to fly from my pulse to my 
heart. He smiled, warmly as only he 
knew how. “Believe me or believe me 
not—all these months I have been 
strangely lonely for thee, Gaspare, thou 
fool.” 

Aye, aye, we rode down the slope 
from the farm-house; and Jacopo said 
that, under favor, the little wench was 
waving her hand after us. 

But I did not look back. 

WE SAILED from Ostia on 
the first day of October; and 
only then (having passed the 
meantime mostly in printers’ 
shops, correcting their errors in my pre¬ 
cious book) did I realize into what mag¬ 
nificence my fate had led me—enough 
on’t, in this wedding-party alone, to 
overflow three ships and five galleys sent 
for us by Ilis Majesty of France. 

We had on board (in addition to our 
Duke, the center of all the pother) a dis¬ 
pensation for the remarriage of the 
French King, and a Cardinal’s hat for 
one of his favorite Bishops. And to aid 
us in the carrying of these things, we 
had a hundred picked men in red and 
gold brocade; God knoweth how many 
horses, sumpter mules and gilt carts; and 
among those who lay with their faces on 
the deck-boards, moaning, as we made 
the rough crossing to Marsiglia, were 
some thirty of the noblest youths of 
Rome. 

Wc landed at Marseille, as the French 
call it, after ten days; burning a rope- 
walk to make a place for our landing, 
paying the owner ten times what his rub¬ 
bish had been worth; and thereafter 
winding our way, like a jewelled snake, 
up the banks of the Rhone River to 
Chinon, where the King was. 

I had thought that speed would be the 
order of our progress; speed to the wed¬ 


ding, speed to the alliance with Louis 
XII; speed to the conquest of Milan 
and speed onward with the other great 
schemes of which Cesare had talked with 
me on the voyage. 

Thanks to great draughts of bitter 
herbs, which I had had foresight to bring 
aboard with me, I had not been sea¬ 
sick. Nor had the Duke, seeming to be 
above human weakness in this respect 
as in so many others. And it had been 
his habit to sit with me on the poop- 
deck in the evenings, talking of his fu¬ 
ture as the sun went down. 

We were protected from the elements 
by an awning of blue velvet, sown on its 
underside with gold stars, and when the 
wind would threaten to tear this from 
its lashings, the Duke would send for six 
servants to stand perilously by the bul¬ 
warks and hold it in place with their 
hands. One of these, but for the grace 
of God and my seizing him by the tunic, 
would have gone overboard; none of 
them, after an hour of that duty, could 
raise his hands above his head for a day 
or so, because of the stiffening of the 
tendons. 

“Well?” said the Duke in Spanish, one 
evening as I sat staring at these unhappy 
men. “What’s in thy mind, Gaspare?” 

“Nothing, Your Grace.” 

“Come, come, speak freely. Dost not 
know yet, that’s what thou’rt here for? 
Damn thy hell-brews and lancet-work— 
who needs ’em? Company’s what I’m 
after. Go on. Speak.” 

“I should have thought,” says I, 
smarting under his rebuke to my sci¬ 
ence, “that with so many noble gentle¬ 
men aboard—” 

“I cannot talk to them,” says Cesare, 
as though explaining something to a 
child, “because they are too near my 
equals. On the other hand, I cannot 
talk to—yon steersman, for instance— 
because he would not know whereof I 
spoke. Being a doctor, thou’rt high 
enough to understand me, yet low 
enough to have thy throat cut without 
fuss, shouldst thou—inconvenience me. 
This business—” 

“Yet Your Grace would have me speak 
frankly about this torturing of the 
servants!” 

“—this business of world-saving is 
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lonely work,” says Cesare, fixing his blue 
eyes on me. “I’ve taken a fancy to thee, 
and besides thou knowest too much to 
be left roaming at large. I have but one 
confidant beside, Gaspare: a painter 
from Florence; Leonardo—a lawyer’s 
bye-blow; calls himself da Vinci. Hast 
heard of him?” 

“Nay, Sire.” 

“Like thee, he’s neither too high nor 
too low, and I can talk with him; or 
rather, throw my thoughts against him 
and see how they bounce. Like tennis 
... So the plight of these awning-holders 
disturbs thee?” 

“Your Highness was to make a better 
Italy for common folk—such as these— 
if I understood Your Grace.” 

“Leave the titles—save in company, 
of course. Look you, Gaspare: what I 
promised, I mean to do. Thou’lt live to 
hear every peasant from Sicily to the 
Alps—and further—calling me the best 
lord ever he had. But one cannot make 
omelets without breaking eggs; and to 
gain such lordship, I must conquer 
Milan. To gain Milan, I must use the 
French; and to use the French, I must 
show them that I stand in no need of 
their aid.” 

I STILL looked at the strain¬ 
ing servants, but still dared 
say no more. 

“What use hath been the 
agony of these poor wretches, sayst 
thou? Look, Gaspare: the man who 
hath no regard for human life shall ever 
prevail over him who hath scruples. 
This French king is a chicken-hearted 
fool and a pinch-penny; when he hears 
of tricks like this, and certain others I 
have in mind for his astonishment, he’ll 
think he’s entertaining the devil. And 
however much men rail at Satan, Gas¬ 
pare, they give him better bargains than 
they give their God.” 

“So these poor fellows—” 

“They serve their kind,” says the 
Duke, looking about him. “Ah—see— 
the birds! We must be nearing land. 
And the sunset—red and gold; our col¬ 
ors; auspicious. Ah, we’ll show these 
Frenchmen a gallantry-show, Gaspare 
mio!” 

So that was why we burned the rope- 


yard—and paid five hundred ducats for 
it; that was why we took our time over 
the journey; that was why we stayed at 
Aix and at Avignon for days on end— 
dawdling, as actors do, to raise the ex¬ 
pectation of the audience. So also ’twas 
to impress an audience (and not for the 
vindication of morality) that Cesare 
stabbed with his own hand one of our 
men that had mauled a French girl in 
some village; and it was for show, and 
not for charity, that our mules entering 
Chinon were loose-shod with golden 
shoes, which they cast for the benefit 
of the populace. 

And the play-acting had its effect. 
King Louis met us at Chinon bridge with 
his Most Christian eyes bulging at this 
most pagan splendor; and though Cesare 
knelt then and there .(on a gold cushion 
laid down by two pages) and did His 
Majesty homage for his Duchy, there 
was no doubt thenceforth which of them 
was master and which man. 

I laugh now when I remember how 
terrified was Louis when the bride-elect, 
the lady Carlotta of Aragon, having met 
Cesare, refused forthright to wed him. 
As I have said, the Duke was a hand¬ 
some man—others have said, the hand¬ 
somest in Italy—but, for reasons my pro¬ 
fession forbids me to give, he was not 
looking his best that autumn. He—but 
no matter; the lady would have none of 
him. 

I chanced to be in the cabinet when 
King Louis came to tell him the bad 
news. He came by night, without even 
a taper-bearer, and ’twas evident the 
poor man was afraid. 

“So? Why not?” asks my Duke, when 
his sovereign had stammered forth the 
girl’s unwillingness. 

He knew—I mean, Cesare knew. Was 
I not at that moment making up a cos¬ 
metic plaster for his complexion? But 
by this time aware of his subtleties, I 
perceived that he was asking in order to 
embarrass the French king, who would 
not for his life have told him the true 
reason. 

“There may be—may be some gentle¬ 
man at court—” says he, looking at my 
master like a beaten dog. 

“Who hath taken the girl’s eye, ye 
mean? Oons! And if so, is majesty to be 
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flouted thus? If ’tis thus indeed, let us 
beware of it, and I’ll have Gaspare pois¬ 
on the fellow, or suchlike.” 

At this, even I started violently in my 
skin; but then I saw—’twas but a little 
more of the play-acting. 

“My lord!” cries the King in panic, 
“for God’s sake! The lady’s father is 
King of Naples!” 

“I should know—I put the crown on 
his head,” says Cesare shortly. “And 
may take it off again, yet. His daughter, 
forsooth! But see: we have no time to 
waste with her whimsies—Lodovico 
Sforza may be making an alliance with 
the Florentines while we fool about here 
—or with the Venetians, and then where 
shall be Your Majesty’s lordship of 
Milan? If Carlotta’s blind to her ad¬ 
vantage, let’s find someone who is not. 
But above all, let’s begone to Italy and 
proceed with our affairs.” 

“There is the Countess of Foix—” 
says Louis, hesitant. 

“Too old, too ugly, and too poor. A 
countess!” says my Duke with scorn. 


I KNEW on whom he’d set 
. his fancy: a child of seven- 
* teen, and very beautiful— 
v Charlotte d’Albret, the sister 
of the King of Navarre. She had been 
brought up in piety, poor child, and was 
continuing in the same in the train of 
Anne of Brittany, whom the King 
wished to wed. Louis too knew of my 
lord’s predilection, and, though he had 
not my reasons for pitying the girl, was 
loath to such a union. 

“If I myself were but wed—” he 
whined, meaning that perchance his 
queen could command her maid of 
honor. 

Cesare shrugged. 

“Ah, yes. But the dispensation is not 
yet granted, as thou knowest,” says he, 
quite as though he had it not at that 
moment in the desk at which he sate, 
“and I fear my father may not be pleased 
at all this dilly-dallying.” 

Louis’ mouth fell open. 

“Not granted?” says he, all dismayed. 
“But the Bishop of Ceuta told me—” 


Once more I saw that terrible flash of 
ice-fire in my master’s eyes. Once more, 
in an instant it was gone. 


“The Bishop of Ceuta told thee other¬ 
wise?” says Cesare smoothly. “He was 
mistaken, Your Majesty. So. I regret—” 

He spread his hands and seemed to 
stifle a yawn; but when the King was 
gone, he was wide awake again, for all 
that he tried to seem drowsy as he came 
over to my plaster-table. 

“Will that make me beautiful?” says 
he, looking down at my pot of pink 
paste. 

“I trust so, Sire.” 

“Heigho! Marriage is a weary busi¬ 
ness, though Charlotte should make it 
more amusing than Carlotta. Tell me, 
Gaspare, this mercury of thine—how if 
one should eat it, like other medicines?” 

I dropped my spatula. 

“God forbid, Your Highness! Never 
do so. In my book I expressly warn 
against it, as also against—” 

“The too liberal use of inunction. But 
why?” 

“Why, Sire, ’tis a poison.” 

“Quick?” 

“Quick or slow, according to the 
amount taken. But I beseech Your—” 

Cesare flapped his hand at me. 

“Is that why thy Marquis in Spain 
was so ungrateful?” he asked, thus 
striking me dumb. “Never fear, Gas¬ 
pare, I’ll not try to be mine own physi¬ 
cian. With a pretty wife to keep me in 
love with living—or at least, to set for¬ 
ward my plans—” 

“His Majesty seemed unwilling,” says 
I, seeking some little revenge for that 
jest about the Marquis. 

“His Majesty,” says Cesare, “hath the 
misfortune really to desire a woman. Ah 
yes! A very lovely widow she is too— 
as I shall remind him tomorrow.” 

He reached into his desk and drew 
forth the dispensation; stood there, tap¬ 
ping his chin with the parchment and 
smiling. 

Suddenly he burst into a laugh. 

“We have a hold on His Majesty’s 
finer feelings,” he said, striking the docu¬ 
ment on his hand. “I think we shall 
marry the Lady Charlotte, Gaspare.” 

And so we—he—did, in May; and 
lived with her (paying far less attention 
to his honeymoon than to the arming of 
the expedition against Milan) until 
September of that year 1499; bade her 
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good-bye with the cold hope that her 
child would be a boy; and on the tenth 
of that month, behold us ready to march. 

The evening before, my lord Duke did 
me the honor to visit my little room in 
the north tower of the castle—we were 
at Loches now, and he had never been in 
this tiny round chamber before. He 
came to bring me a sword, engraved ac¬ 
cording to his own style of fancy— BE¬ 
WARE THE HEALER, it said on the 
blade, of course in Latin. He had there¬ 
tofore advised me to dress soldier-fashion 
for the campaign, and I had gladly as¬ 
sented. I was a good swordsman (as I 
had proved too well in Spain) and—at 
twenty-seven, the dignity of a doctor 
can become wearisome. 

I thanked him, and he sat on my bare 
table—all my belongings were stowed, 
ready for the morrow—and looked long 
and gravely at me. 

“Aye, tomorrow begins our true ca¬ 
reer. Gaspare,” he said. “We have come 
to the foot of the mountain; the path 
leads upward; we follow it. And woe 
betide any who get in our way!” 

“And God save Your Lordship!” 

He got off the table and dusted his 
hands. 

“As to that—I think I can take care 
of myself,” says he lazily. “Well— 
hnsta manana, Gaspare!” 

“Con Dios, Your Excellency.” 

He went out, then, after a moment, 
returned and put his head round the 
doorpost. 

“I had meant to tell thee. The Bishop 
of Ceuta. Who told the King the dis¬ 
pensation had already been granted, 
when—dost thou remember?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Poor man. Died tonight.” 

“Died, my lord?” 

“M’yes. Not unexpectedly. ‘A’d been 
ill all winter; started soon after he’d— 
been so indiscreet. Curious malady, face 
turned green; then ’a started to slobber 
and his teeth came loose in their 
sockets—” 

I felt the hair rising on my head. 

“Almost like thy Spanish Marquis, 
eh?” says my Lord Duke of Valentinois. 
“Poor Gaspare! Ha ha! Ha ha!” 

His face vanished from the doorway, 
but I still stood staring wildly, hands 


clenched, while his laughter died away 
down the corridor. 

CHAPTER VII 

A SOLDIEH IN THE BANKS 

WHAT had made him tell me 
this terrible thing? 

Was it an impulse of the 
moment? Nay—impulse was 
quite foreign to his nature. Never (I 
thought then, and still think) was there 
a man more coldly reasonable than Ce- 
sare Borgia. 

Could it have been vanity? The urge 
to be admired—by poor me, and for this 
sordid triumph—he that was already the 
envy of a King, and whose vision em¬ 
braced the lordship of all Italy and even 
more, as I even then suspected? 

Impossible. 

Remained there then but one explana¬ 
tion of his candor, and as, through that 
long night, I tossed on my hard bed or 
paced that little cell-like room, this ex¬ 
planation became even more certain and 
more terrible. 

I was Cesare’s servant. I had helped 
him to this dreadful crime—unwittingly, 
God knows, but I had helped him all the 
same. Now he had told me, bare-faced, 
of my complicity. I remembered that 
though he had seemed to turn back as 
an after-thought, his account of the 
Bishop’s death had been glib and jesting 
as a novella; moreover, that though his 
lips had smiled, his eyes had not. Nay 
(I saw them now, in memory, better 
than in the flesh) those blue pupils had 
been watchful as a hawk’s—watching 
to see how I should take the tidings. 

The dawn was come. I stood looking 
out of my narrow window as the sun- 
struck spires of the poplars loomed out 
of the morning mist, and saw hell across 
the face of the countryside and myself 
in the midst of it, forever damned. 

I was sure—sure as one is after sleep¬ 
less nights, surer than I have been since 
—that ’twas for such work as this, that 
Cesare had recruited me. Even so long 
ago, he had foreseen his progress to the 
courts of the mighty, and among such 
folk, I well knew, poison was a common 
instrument. Must not he, with so much 
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of his way to make, have a poisoner in 
his train? And who so fit as I for the 
office—down-at-heel doctor, fugitive? 

What should I do? 

In those days, servants who had the 
secrets of their lords did not desert them 
and live long afterwards. I recalled how 
carelessly, under that starry awning on 
the ship, the Duke had told me I was 
high enough to understand him, yet low 
enough to have my throat cut. I saw 
the broad dark face of Michele the bravo 
—saw him reach toward his girdle for 
the knife—and flung myself down on 
my knees by my truckle-bed. 

I was young—I loved life as God or¬ 
dains young men shall until they’ve 
lived it; yet, when I arose, it was clear 
to me that I’d rather die than use my 
healing art for killing. 

I would not have my throat cut, 
though. 

We were going to war; I was going as 
a soldier. There would be no poisoning 
in the field, at all events. Perchance 
Cesare would fall in battle, perhaps my¬ 
self. 

Whichever—or whether or no—once 
I had mine own resolve taken, the rest 
was in the hand of God. 

The trumpets were blowing in the 
courtyard. 

I bathed my face, combed my hair and 
put on my new hat with the military 
feather; said farewell to that little room 
and went down the winding stone stair¬ 
way quite cheerfully, considering. 

In which frame of mind, sight of the 
Duke confirmed me. During the night- 
hours, it had seemed that His Grace of 
Valentinois, son of the Pontiff and cou¬ 
sin of Kings, had his mind given over 
entirely to spoiling my salvation; but in 
the morning sunlight, as he sat his gilt- 
clad horse in the midst of the milling 
throng of nobility, ’twas absurdly evi¬ 
dent that I was the last thing in his 
thoughts. 

I was not to ride in his company that 
day, but ’twas with abstraction that he 
told me so, and with irritation that he 
told me go ride where the devil I pleased. 

All that long day and the next and the 
next, and in the evenings too, he was in 
close conference with King Louis. It 
was not until we reached Lyons, and 


were within four walls again, that I had 
further speech with him. 

MEANTIME, reprieved from 
politics and poison, I had been 
consorting with the army 
which followed these politi¬ 
cians and poisoners. I had ridden its 
length, from the lances in the van to the 
artillery rumbling along, dismal yet 
deadly in the dust—and had felt more 
akin to the led than to the leaders. 

The guns, of which King Louis had 
great store, took my interest least of all, 
ugly, lifeless things served by men ill- 
dressed, like weavers; criminals, most of 
them—let out of jail on condition they 
would work these brutal engines and 
take the risk of blinding and lopping if 
captured. Low-browed and blackened as 
they were, from the powder they must 
feed these cannon withal, it astonished 
me that the standard of Borgia (now 
quartered with the lilies of France) 
should float over such a horde of vil¬ 
lains; for Cesare had demanded and ob¬ 
tained the office of Master of the Ord¬ 
nance. 

Though sure he was to be lord of the 
common people. . . . 

The infantry was well enough, though 
even into its glittering ranks there had 
crept some alloy of fire working. Some 
dozens of ranks would swing by in gold 
and scarlet, pikes and swords flashing in 
the sun—and then would come a row of 
dull fellows in blue and silver, carrying 
arquebuses. Since each of them needed 
a pikeman to protect him while he 
should set up his crutch and pour his 
powder and ram his bullet and wind his 
wheel and set his flint and what not—all 
for a shot that might well miss, and a 
bang that would scare no one but a 
child—I saw no sense in such, and rode 
mostly with the beautiful lances. 

Their commander was Giangiacomo 
Trivulzio, a short, bearded man, noble 
but merry, and suffering—as had Cesare 
—from lack of low company. Seeing me 
skirting about his column, he roared to 
me to join him, and many an hour we 
passed in pleasant conversation. 

The lances behind us numbered some 
thousand and a half, all gorgeously arm¬ 
ored and mounted on fine horses; and of 
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course in the French service there were 
four men to the lance, which made a 
column of six thousand at our backs. 
The roar of them so close behind, even 
at a walk, thrilled every nerve in me, and 
when once (to change the pace of the 
horses) Giangiacomo ordered a mile at 
the trot, the waxing thunder of the ad¬ 
vance went to my head like wine. 

When we dropped back to the walk 
again, Trivulzio looked at me sidewise 
and laughed. 

“Why, God’s body!” says he. “What’s 
the lad at? Weeping?” 

“No,” says I loudly, “but—” 

He looked faraway. 

“Ah!” he said, nodding. “I remember! 
When I was young and new. Noble 
feelings. Heroism. Ah! Heigho! Keep 
that as long as thou canst, lad. It’s all 
horse-flesh and man-meat to me now¬ 
adays—and all a trot means is fear lest 
the last squadrons overrun the first. I 
hate this road-work; sooner fight any 
day, and devil a fight we’ll get out of 
Milan.” 

“No fighting?” 

“Oh, some little, maybe, but nothing 
for us. Skirmishes. Light horse. Al¬ 
ways towns that hold out for their lord 
long after their lord’s deserted them. But 
this Lodovico Sforza’s got no friends, no 
allies and no bowels, and he’ll run like a 
rabbit. So glum? Oons—hast thou been 
pining for glory, doctor?” 

He called his lieutenant, to tell him 
how, not content with butchering in 
beds, I was fain to go murdering in 
meadows, and they bellowed with laugh¬ 
ter till I left them. We were entering the 
city of Lyons at the time; we lay there 
that night, and toward twenty-four 
o’clock, Cesare sent for me. 

He sent that old servant Pietro, whom 
I had first met in the Vatican, and who 
now gave me advice much as he had on 
that occasion. 

“Under favor,” says he. as we came to 
the Duke’s door, “it would be well not to 
cross His Grace just now. His Ma¬ 
jesty hath done enough of that . . . May 
it please Your Highness, the physician!” 

Cesare did not tell me to be seated; 
he sat in a cross-legged chair and glared 
at me like the bull of his escutcheon. 

“Well?” he demanded. 


I HAD naught to say. But I 
confided myself, I remember, 
consciously to God—which at 
twenty-seven one does only 
in moments of grave peril. 

“Well?” says His Grace more loudly, 
“is this how I’m to be treated for my 
condescension? Scorned in favor of the 
soldiery, ha? Why ’st thou not waited 
on me these days past?” 

“It hath been the custom of Your 
Lordship to send for me,” says I. Which 
angered him the more. Since I had in 
no way offended, but was serving as tar¬ 
get for his rage against another, my best 
course would have been to stand silent. 
But I was young. 

“Oho!” says Cesare. “So our attend¬ 
ance is to be begged, is it? Or are we a 
warrior now, and above such trifles as 
physic?” 

There was no answering him now; I 
would as soon have bandied words with 
a tiger. He got up and paced about the 
room, the embodiment of fury. I soon 
saw why he was thus moved from his 
usual calm; nowadays, of course, I see 
more clearly than ever. When there was 
action to be taken, he was cool and col¬ 
lected; ’twas when he was withheld and 
frustrated that his bold spirit ate upon 
itself. 

“I’m to stay here, am I,” he mut¬ 
tered, “and doubtless thou thinkest to 
go junketing with the army to Milan. 
Ha!” 

Next day, I was to learn from Giangi¬ 
acomo, the inwardness of this. ’Twas 
that His Most Christian Majesty Louis 
XII had no taste for warfare; he would 
have his troops go ahead, and when Lo¬ 
dovico Sforza should indeed have run 
away, follow in dignity and safety. And 
in this staying behind, he was firm that 
my master should bear him company; he 
would not have Cesare Borgia out- 
heroing him at the head of his own 
army—which Cesare had most precisely 
planned to do. 

And would have done, had the Duch¬ 
ess Charlotte’s dowry been paid over; 
but it had not, and my lord could not 
afford to lose it, and so for once a weak 
man had shackled a strong, albeit with 
chains of gold. 

“I’m half minded,” says my master, 
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halting a hand’s touch from me and glar¬ 
ing into my face, “to let thee have a 
taste of camp and field—and soldier’s 
pay, Master Torella—Doctor Lilyhand. 
How’d thou like it if I told thee to be¬ 
gone, then—leave thy pills and meet 
cannon-balls for a soldo a sennight? 
Eh?” 

It was to be a man now—or a mouse. 
Or maybe a murderer. 

“I should like it very well, Sire,” I 
told him, terrified. 

But he did not strike me; only looked 
hard into my face, nodded, and at last 
smiled. It was not a pretty smile. 

“Ye would, eh?” says he. “Then we’ll 
see. Which of us can do better without 
the other. Thou shalt march tomorrow, 
my military Gaspare, always remember¬ 
ing that this is not a dispensation of 
thee from my service—” 

He sat down in his chair again, put 
his elbows on the arms thereof and 
grinned at me like Satan. 

“—but as ’twere an education, for a 
wider usefulness. So if someone slay 
thee, Gaspare, call death thy teacher’s 
fee. If not—perhaps thou’lt come to 
think worse of soldiering as a trade, and 
better of medicine.” 

“I think well of it now. Your High¬ 
ness.” 

“In all its branches?” says he slowly. 
“Nay, I saw thy face when I told thee 
of the Bishop’s—misfortune; think not 
otherwise. Well—fools must learn by ex¬ 
perience; thou’rt an honest warrior now. 
Dismissed!” 

I WENT to Giangiacomo 
Trivulzio and was received 
with scorn. 

“Thou a lancer?” says he. 
“Corpo di Bacco, what’s this bee in thy 
bonnet, doctor? Failed at the lesser 
bloodletting and want to try the great¬ 
er? Bethink thee, is that reasonable?” 

“I am a good swordsman,” I told him, 
at which he made a rude noise. 

“Swordsman! Since when hath swords¬ 
manship had aught to do with war? 
Not since a man could be armored for 
fifty ducats. And am I to put fifty 
ducats’ worth of plate on the like of 
thee? Soldiering nowadays is a trade to 
be learned, lad; my men were learning it 


when thou wast puzzling the difference 
between great A and a bull’s foot. . . . 
If ’tis adventure thou’rt after, there’s 
damned little of that since the guns 
came in.” 

“My lord Cesare hath never learned 
soldiering,” says I, “yet he is captain of 
the gunnery.” 

“As to that,” says Giangiacomo, laugh¬ 
ing, “I’ll make thee a captain, doctor— 
of the same kind. Ha ha! But to be a 
man-at-arms is another matter. And 
what’s thy Duke say to this running 
off? Fine I should look—him with a 
bellyache next week, maybe, and me 
with his physician half way to Milan! 
Or art thou in disgrace, perhaps?” 

“Nay. I—I am here by His Grace’s 
order.” 

Trivulzio’s smile vanished. 

“Oh!” said he, and swallowed. “Oho! 
’Twould have been as well to say so at 
first. H’m.” 

I saw him—poor man!—like so many 
others before and after him—racking his 
brains as he tried to fathom the mind 
of Cesare Borgia. This was indeed not 
one of the Duke’s schemes, as I have 
shown, but such had become His Grace’s 
repute already, that men were very 
chary of him. It had been noted at the 
French court, how suddenly the Pope 
had ceased the search for the slayer of 
his older son, and how quickly Cesare 
had renounced the purple. I—even I— 
had been asked with knowing smiles, 
when my master would be made Cap¬ 
tain-General of the Church, in his bro¬ 
ther’s place; the courtiers had seen, no 
doubt on’t, how His Grace had domi¬ 
nated His Majesty, and the coincidence 
had been noted, how the Bishop of 
Ceuta had offended him and died. 

The fame he had begun to build with 
the burning of that rope-walk at Mar¬ 
seille had grown indeed. Now his name 
was spoken by the French—in their own 
country!—in low tones, and with glances 
over the shoulder. He was held in ter¬ 
ror—at his own desire. 

For, as he had said to me: men may 
promise by their hopes, but it is fear 
that governs their performance. 

He had even Giangiacomo Trivulzio 
in fear; so much was evident from the 
blusterous way the captain said that, 
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Duke or no Duke, there was no place for 
me in his lances—but that I could ride 
with the light-armed troops of the ad¬ 
vance-guard. 

“If that’s conformable to thine or¬ 
ders,” he said, watching sharply to see 
whether I’d been ordered to spy on him. 

When I said it was, he seemed very 
relieved—this grizzled veteran with a 
great King and a whole army at his 
back!—and sent me to a lieutenant of 
flying cavalry. We were to go ahead 
“pacifying the countryside” for the pas¬ 
sage of the main forces; and in fact we 
rode out the next morning, in the dawn. 
Cesare had been in conclave with the 
King the night before, and unable to see 
me; he was still sleeping when I went, 
but I left my respectful duty to him in 
a note. 

Down through Piedmont we went, in 
the shadow of the mountains, and the pa¬ 
tient peasants raised heads for a moment 
to look at us, as their forefathers had 
looked at Hannibal and Caesar, and bent 
down again sure that whoever won what¬ 
ever battle might be toward, it would 
still be their lot to scrabble in the earth. 

_ THIS war of ours was to de- 
cide whether the Sforza or the 
Visconti should rule Milan, 
'iwv/ The Sforza had it now; King 
Louis claimed it because (he said) his 
grandmother had been of the Visconti, 
and the Sforze were usurpers. Really, of 
course, the case stood that he coveted 
the duchy and thought himself strong 
enough to take it; and he was right. 

Yet the Duke Lodovico had some 
force; he had sent it forth to gain time 
while he begged alliance (in vain) from 
Venice. And so it came about that I 
fought in my first battle within twenty 
days of donning my first armor. 

Why did I fight? 

Why, because I was there and the 
enemy was yonder, and it was fight or 
be slain. As to the why of my being 
there at all, and how it came about that 
those horsemen crowning that hill were 
my mortal foes for the nonce, I had then 
no time to puzzle. 

Nor have I found out since.... 

At all events, they were ready for us 
when we came out of a valley-road into 


a little plain fit for cavalry-fighting. 
They had been hiding behind a hillock 
so that our outriders should not see 
them, and now came over the brow two 
hundred strong, to take us by surprise. 

Which, but for a hidden strip of 
marshland between them and the road, 
they must have done, to our great dis J 
comfiture. But as it was, their front 
rank felt the hoofs of its horses sink 
into swamp that had seemed to be good 
firm meadow; their gallop was checked 
so that the second and succeeding ranks 
crashed into the leaders—and in a mo¬ 
ment, all was confusion. 

“Blow the trot!” yells our lieutenant 
in the French language, and the trum¬ 
pet sounded, and we rode at quickened 

ace so far along the road, that at first 

thought we were going to flee without 
fighting, and was sorry for’t. 

But no, it was just that our comman¬ 
der had seen the strip of swamp and had 
known on the instant how to turn it still 
further to his advantage. Coming to 
the end of it, he led us—still in route- 
order—sharply to the right, across firm 
ground to the rear of the enemy, and 
while they were still trying to extricate 
their ranks and turn and face us, he 
changed our front. He himself took our 
banner with the golden lilies and ordered 
the trumpeter to sound the charge. 

“Montjoie Saint Denis!” he yelled, and 
though Saint Denis meant little to me, 
and Montjoie even less, I found myself 
also shouting at the top of my voice. 
Words, words! And worse yet, the 
power of mere noise! I started that ride 
as sober as any judge and with a cold¬ 
ness in the pit of my stomach; I ended 
it—by sheer force of bawling—-as drunk 
as Chloe. 

Ours was no regular charge, of course. 
We were, as I have said, flying cavalry, 
and as a sergeant had told me (all the 
military instruction I ever received) it 
was our function to fight after the fash¬ 
ion of hawks. Heavy cavalry, in that 
skirmish, would have been worse than 
useless, because, having gone through 
the enemy according to the rules of art, 
it would have found itself bogged. We, 
advancing with less weight and know¬ 
ing our business (that is, all of us save 
myself) smote the Milanese troop with 
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shock enough to break its formation; 
but then we broke our own, spread left 
and right from our center and fought 
man to man as adversaries offered. 
Knowing naught of what I was sup¬ 
posed to do, I was riding dazed in the 
wake of the lieutenant when from the 
tail of my eye I perceived a Milanese 
coming up from behind me with sword 
upraised. I sent a back-hand slash at him 
in my amazement, and cut his eyes out. 

AYE, like that; felt not even 
the contact of my blade— 
crouched still, waiting for the 
clang of his sword on my helm 
or backplate; turned when it did not 
come, and saw this fellow bareheaded— 
he had curly hair—with both hands 
clapped to his face and blood pouring 
through his fingers. Just for an instant 
I saw him thus, and I can see him now; 
I have been seeing him ever since. 

His eyes that had been used to look 
at the snow-caps on the mountains. . . . 

Somebody struck me grievously on the 
helmet and mine own vision was 
drowned in stars. I fell forward on my 
horse’s neck, embracing him like a bro¬ 
ther while feeling exceeding sick, and 
but for the wrist-knot I wore in the 
Spanish fashion, should have lost my 
sword and my life as well. Because I’d 
scarce recovered my wits when the Mi¬ 
lanese officer himself came riding at me, 
sword at the point, with the evident in¬ 
tention of spitting me like a sucking-pig. 
I wish I could tell how I foined with him 
and foiled him, but indeed all I know of 
our traffic together is that he missed me 
and that I hit him. And down he went, 
one foot still in the stirrup, and his horse 
ran away, dragging him. I turned (hav¬ 
ing by now come to the edge of the 
swamp) and saw this fine fellow, all 
spread-eagled, bouncing over the ground 
behind his charger, like a bunch of rags. 

“Montjoie Saint Denis!” shouts some¬ 
body near me, though, and I was all afire 
again. My sergeant was in sore straits 
with a couple of opponents near at hand. 
I rode up behind one of them and 
stabbed him in the back of the neck, 
just under the rim of the helmet, and he 
arched backward and fell half across my 
saddle-bow. 


“Ha ha!” roars the sergeant. “Neatly 
done, doctor! Not so—fellow?” 

He ran his own remaining man through 
the throat and turned toward me laugh¬ 
ing as though he had been at the play. 
It seemed but, a moment later that I 
looked down and saw him lying on his 
back, his mouth open and sightless eyes 
staring at the sky. But it must have 
been some minutes at the least, be¬ 
cause I recall that his hands were fixed 
like claws upon his breastplate, show¬ 
ing that he had had time for an agony. 

I found that my hands were wet and 
slippery, and was surprised that it was 
with blood. I tried to shout the battle- 
cry on my own behalf, and could but 
croak. My right arm seemed to belong 
to someone else—it was as though I 
watched it rising and falling with a red 
blade at the end of it, and as though the 
men on whom it fell were unsubstantial, 
fleshless, the figments of a dream. I have 
since seen many a young fellow in the 
same state—it is the battle-madness, 
and he who hath experienced the. same 
will forever beware of holding himself 
superior in creation to bulls and pan¬ 
thers and mad dogs and such-all. 

The fight was thinning. The men I 
saw through the red mists that seemed 
to obscure mine eyesight, were more and 
more often in our own scarlet and gold. 
More and more often my horse stumbled 
over limp things that had been men— 
here was the curly-headed lad I’d blind¬ 
ed, stumbling around in circles on his 
own feet, his hands still to his face— 
screaming— 

CHAPTER VIII 

INTERLUDE 

H IT HAD been a horrible night¬ 
mare, methought as I opened 
my eyes. 

But no—dreams do not 
transport the physical body, and cer¬ 
tainly my carcase, of which I now be¬ 
came painfully aware, had never before 
been in this high-ceiled, sunlit room. 

Nor in this canopied bed, nor in the 
presence of this monk who was sitting 
by the bedside reading a fat book 
through horn spectacles. 
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Nor had I ever laid eyes before on the 
girl who was talking earnestly to an old 
man at the far end of the chamber. The 
girl’s back was toward me. The old man, 
white-bearded and with the face of an 
eagle, was looking thoughtfully past her 
at my bed. His eyes met mine; he 
started and ejaculated: “Miracolo! He’s 
awake!” 

With the girl, he hurried over to me. 
The friar shut his book, rose and sur¬ 
veyed me over his spectacles. 

I tried to raise my head, but a savage 
pain in it laid me back on the pillows, 
groaning. 

“Easy, easy,” says the monk. “Festina 
lente, young man. Hasten slowly.” 

“Where am I?” 

My tongue seemed too large for my 
mouth. 

“Thou’rt safe,” says the girl in a warm, 
low voice, smiling at me. 

“In the house of Signore Domenico 
Nori,” says the monk. 

“Who,” adds the old gentleman, “is 
proud to have thee. Any enemy of those 
accursed—” 

“Now, father!” The girl seized an arm 
with which he had commenced to saw 
the air. “The gentleman is in no state 
foi more war at the moment. He won¬ 
ders how he came here, and ’tis hard for 
him to ask questions. Not so? Then tell 
him—reasonably, darling.” 

The monk was feeling my wrist-pulse; 
and knew how. 

“Ahem!” says the old gentleman. 
“Well, sir, some ten days ago, while I 
was overseeing certain small works 
which are in hand for the beautifica¬ 
tion of my humble gardens, I was hon¬ 
ored by a visit from an officer of French 
nationality who had thee across his 
saddle-bow, senseless and in a consider¬ 
able condition of gore. And he informed 
me, as well as he could for the language, 
that you had been wounded; videlicet, 
struck over the head with some weapon 
or other while fighting for His Majesty 
of France against that damned inter¬ 
loping family of Sforza—not that, with 
due respect, I can recognize His Majesty 
as rightful heir to the Visconti, but—” 

The girl laid her hand on his arm, and 
he blinked. 

“Ah—yes, certainly, my dear. . . To 


be brief, the officer bespoke our best 
attention, saying, if I mistake not, that 
your honor was a man of science? I 
thought so. And in short, the combina¬ 
tion of learning with valor—in such a 
cause—we have been delighted—” 

Wherewith he made a large gesture 
with his right hand, advanced his leg 
and bowed. 

“Ten days?” says I, rolling my eyes 
toward the friar. 

“Thrown from thy horse, I think,” 
says he crustily. “Compression of the 
brain. Dost see double?” 

“No,” I told him, and suddenly re¬ 
membered my last sight—of that soldier 
with his eyes cut out. “Singly is— 
enough.” 

“If thou can jest, thou’It do,” says 
the monk sourly. A fine jest! “Madonna 
Agata can doctor thee now. I’ll go back 
to the folk who really need me.” 

“But surely, brother—” says the old 
gentleman. 

“No buts. A fever that’s ravaging a 
whole valley needs me more than a 
young spark’s bumped head. I’ve left 
the herbs for infusion in the still-room 
—ter die sumendum —three times a day, 
and the dregs to be plastered on the 
back of the neck as before. He may try 
out his legs in this room tomorrow, and 
in the garden as soon thereafter as may 
be, avoiding wine, high-spiced meats and 
irritability of the emotions for a week 
at least—if he can— And now pax 
vobiscum in nomine Patris, Filii et Spir- 
itus Sancti, Amen, and will Your Wor¬ 
ship have my mule brought round to 
the door at once?” 

“Surely—” says old Nori, aghast. But 
the monk would have none of him and 
so they went out together. 

The girl Agata, her arms on the foot¬ 
board of the bed, looked at me and 
laughed, and I even essayed a smile 
myself. She was a small, slim girl with 
eyes very like my mother’s. 

“Better try to sleep again,” says she 
—in a voice very like my mother’s, too. 

“What is’t o’clock?” I asked. 

“All times are the same to a sick man,” 
says she, drawing the curtains on the 
window side of the bed. “Tomorrow, 
shalt be up betimes, doctor. A fine doc¬ 
tor art thou, to be chopping poor men 
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up and getting half-killed thyself! Fie! 
Now close thine eyes.” 

I WILL not disguise that dur¬ 
ing the two weeks following, I 
fell in love with Agata Nori. 
But neither will I make much 
on’t, because this is not my history, 
who am of little importance to anyone, 
but that of Cesare Borgia, who is play¬ 
ing his part in folks’ lives today and will 
continue to do so until men cease to 
goggle at his glitter and consider him 
—well, as I shall describe him. 

His name came up, as object both of 
admiration and of scorn, the first day 
I was permitted to walk in the gardens. 
Leaning on Agata’s arm, I had attained 
to a belvedere some fifty ells from the 
house, and there old Nori joined us, 
accompanied by a man who though el¬ 
derly, was younger than himself. 

This gentleman’s name was Salviati, 
and he had just returned from a visit 
to Milan. 

“Doctor Torella,” says Agata’s father, 
“will be glad to hear of His Majesty’s 
popularity in the city. Aha, the people 
have an instinct for their friends not, 
as I have said, that Louis is a true 
Visconti.” 

“Then perhaps,” says Salviati—he had 
but one eye, and a sardonic look in it— 
“that is why the people seem to prefer 
the Duke of Valentinois, to the King. 
Or might it be because he flings ducats 
among ’em, while His Majesty scatters 
quattrini?” 

“The Duke of Valentinois?” sputters 
old Nori. “Why, that’s Cesare Borgia, 
the Spanish bastard, the apostate Cardi¬ 
nal! It must be the bribery, signore —a 
fellow of no family, of worse than no 
family—” 

“But of very sound views. I speak as 
a landowner, Signore Domenico, and 
know whereof I speak. Times have 
changed, times have changed—all this 
unrest among the peasants, thou 
know’st; that’s why I went to Milan, 
with some other gentlemen, to see if the 
King would not give us some laws 
against the rabble. Why, oons, it’s got 
so that unless they have meat— meat! 
—on their tables the rogues won’t 
plough a field!” 


“That’s this Sforza Duke for you,” 
says old Nori. 

“Ah, well, this King that’s thrown him 
out and claims to be a Visconti, was 
too busy to receive us, too busy— hunt¬ 
ing. Saw him ride forth. But the Duke 
gave us audience, and very affably. Said 
he’d speak with His Majesty and try 
to get us laws to keep our rascals to 
their duty; understood, with hardly tell¬ 
ing, that ’twas as much to their advan¬ 
tage, as to ours. A very noble gentle¬ 
man, I thought him.” 

“He’s a Borgia,” says old Nori, “and 
an upstart villain, like all the Bor- 
gias.” 

“Sir!” 

“Nay, tell me not of his understanding 
of your troubles and the peasants’—” 

Signore Salviati arose, his one eye in¬ 
dignant. 

“All the advantage he cares for is his 
own. Tell me not—they’re all the same, 
these upstarts. Fair talk, fair words, 
promising everything to everybody, and 
getting everything for themselves, aye, 
if it takes murder to do it!” 

“Sir, if you yourself were now a land- 
owner—” 

“And that I am not,” says old Nori, 
rising in his turn, ‘1 have to thank an¬ 
other brood of upstarts—these Sforzas, 
whose grandfather was a mattock-man 
in a ditch. Beware lest some day you 
have to thank this Cesare Borgia for a 
similar deprivation, signore! A man that 
would murder his own brother will not 
stick at filching thy fields!” 

“Sir, I am astonished!” 

“Sir, it astonishes me that a man of 
good blood like yourself should approve 
—why, by Gabriel his trumpet, if a dog 
of Cesare Borgia’s came to my gate, I’d 
kick him away—and I like dogs.” 

Agata put her hand on her father’s 

“This is exciting our guest,” she mur¬ 
mured; and the old man glanced at me 
in apology. 

“We will continue our discussion else¬ 
where,” says he. But Signore Salviati, 
pale with rage, was in no mood for dis¬ 
cussion. He had been wounded in his 
finest feelings—his love for his acres— 
and he said he would go, and old Nori, 
stiff as a lance-shaft, said he would have 
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the honor to escort him to the gate. And 
so they left us. 

Agata looked at me anxiously, and 
put a soft hand on my forehead. 

“Why,” says she, “thou’rt pale as 
death, and a moment since wast as red 
as fire. Art faint, Messer Torella?” 

It was hard to tell her, but I knew 
I must. 

“Your father—” says I, “Cesare Bor- 



“I—serve the Duke. I am his physi¬ 
cian.” 

She put her hand to her heart. 

“At least,” I said, “I was. But—” 

“My father must not know of this un¬ 
til—until thou’rt recovered,” says the 
girl; and shivered. “Come, signore, it 
grows chill. Let us go into the house.” 

I WAS for leaving that house, 
for all my illness, rather than 
stay there under false pre¬ 
tenses, but Agata would by no 
means let me. And indeed it is doubt¬ 
ful whether, for some weeks thereafter, 
I could have ridden a horse for more 
than a mile—that blow on the skull had 
induced a strange numbness in my legs, 
so that they gave way under me at odd 
times, and certainly would have been too 
weak to hold me in a saddle. 

I had to walk carefully, on Agata’s 
arm, and little by little, she weaned me 
from the idea that I’d sold my soul to 
Cesare. I had been his physician, to be 
sure, but he had given me leave to be a 
soldier; I had been killed, or as near as 
made no matter, and what presumption 
was it in me, to imagine that so great 
a lord would bear me still in mind! 

Couriers on the Genoa road, stopping 
at old Nori’s lodge-gates for a cup of 
wine, brought news that Cesare was in¬ 
deed risen to new greatnesses. The Pope 
had issued a brief accusing the lords 
of the Romagna of divers crimes and de¬ 
priving them of their lordships; and it 
was said that Cesare, with a vast army 
he had wheedled out of the French 
king, was to march south and take over 
these tyrannies for the Church. He was 
to have Papal troops as well; Vitelozzo 
Vitelli the condottiere was to join him—- 
he would be the most powerful prince in 


all Italy; and what recollection, indeed, 
should he have of the like of me? 

And my disinclination to recall myself 
to his memory increased with the flying 
days. It was on a bright afternoon in 
October, when my legs were better but 
I was walking arm-in-arm with Agata 
for other reasons, that I looked at the 
trees, now turning to gold and scarlet, 
and said I would like to stay thereabouts 
forever. 

“And why not?” says she. “We have 
no physician—Fra Tommaso is always 
away; says he hath enough to do with 
folk worse off than ours.” 

“And besides,” says I, “he is scarcely 
a physician. Thinks malaria is caused 
by those stinging flies from the swamps!” 

He had passed by the Nori home a 
week before, and we had had a bitter 
argument. 

“But he gives his life to the poor 
people,” says Agata gently, “and saves 
many, many of them.” 

That shamed me. 

“There’s little profit in’t,” says I, try¬ 
ing to overwhelm that shame with a 
greater. 

“Money is not everything,” says the 
girl. 

The devil seemed to have seized my 
tongue. 

“It hath its uses, in this wicked 
world,” says I with a world-weary air. 
“For instance, some day, I may wish 
to marry.” 

Not having been able to be frank 
with her father, of course I had not made 
love to Agata. Yet my saying of these 
last words was sheer cruelty. Because I 
had just exhibited myself to poor ad¬ 
vantage, I must avenge my vanity by 
hurting her, and I succeeded far be¬ 
yond my vilest hopes. Any girl I had 
known, up to then, would have tossed 
her head and said I could wed and wel¬ 
come for her part, if I could find a 
woman fool enough to take me, to which 
of course I should have replied— 

But Agata knew not the rules of the 
game. How should she, poor sweet, 
motherless from birth and with a father 
that thought duennas were unnecessary 
among gentlefolk? ’Twas his belief that 
the function of such ladies was to pro¬ 
tect girls from the wiles of men—where- 
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as in truth, of course, ’tis to instruct 
them in the best means of battering 
down the defenses of mankind. 

Unlearned in any such lore, Agata 
now gasped and turned tear-filled great 
brown eyes upon me as though I had 
struck her in the face. 

It goes without saying that the next 
moment she was in my arms, and doing 
what crying she felt necessary, against 
my doublet. 

I spare the reader the account of what 
we said—how I humbled myself and 
she forgave me; how I extolled her for¬ 
bearance and she put her hand over my 
mouth and I kissed the palm of it, and 
—and all that. I have so lost self-es¬ 
teem since that evening, that I think 
the said reader may be more interested 
in his own love affairs than in mine of 
fifty years agone. 

’TIS NOT, in any case, our 
coming together that matters 
to this history, but what 
forced us apart—the sound of 
a horseman, coming down the Milan 
road at a fast canter and then slowing 
as if to stop at our gate. We were so 
as to be visible from the road; loosed 
each other, and I stepped away to look 
over the wall. 

“Another post,” I said, in a tone de¬ 
signed to convince heaven and earth 
that whatever I had been doing, I had 
not been kissing a girl. “More news 
of—” 

It was not a post. 

My heart stood still. 

The man had halted at the gate by 
this time, and, looking down at him, I 
perceived at once that he was Jacopo, 
Cesare’s man. 

Moreover, looking up, he saw me— 
and Agata, who had come to my side. 
He snatched a paper from his belt and 
waved it. 

“Will Your Honor come down?” he 
cried, all agrin. “Or shall I—” 

“What is it?” says Agata. 

“Stay here,” I said, in dire agitation, 
patted her hand and hastened away to 
the steps leading down to the porter’s 
lodge. Old Battista had opened the 
postern by this time and was staring 
spellbound at the gorgeous figure be¬ 


fore him; aye, it was visible in the dress 
of this bravo, that reports of my mas¬ 
ter’s growing greatness had not lied. He 
was figged out more richly than any of 
the nobles that visited old Nori—silk 
hose, one leg red and t’other yellow; a 
scarlet surcoat, with Cesare’s cipher em¬ 
broidered on the bosom in gold; a velvet 
cloak and a hat with a medal in it like 
a gentleman’s. 

“Is’t thou, Jacopo?” 

“Indeed, yes, Your Honor,” says he, 
preening. “And hoping that you now 
enjoy your good health again. I have 
become a courier—as may be seen. A 
better life, sir.” 

He was holding out his dispatch to 
me, but I did not take it. 

“How did the Duke know of my 
whereabouts?” 

“When the captain of yon cavalry 
troop had orders to report on thee— 
dead or alive?” says Jacopo. “I took 
the message to him myself, night before 
you rode out. Ah, Your Honor, there’s 
little His Grace doth not know, that 
he’s a mind to. Knew I’d fallen in love 
a’most before I did myself, and said it 
would make me too soft for throat-cut¬ 
ting, and made me his special messen¬ 
ger, as you see, God bless him! Which 
is why I bring Your Worship this let¬ 
ter.” 

“Is it—recalling me?” 

“Why, I think likely, sir—but the let¬ 
ter itself will tell, if Your Honor will 
please take it?” 

I took it; but—Agata had come down 
the stairway and was standing at my 
elbow. 

“I’ll not go,” I told Jacopo. 

He stared at me like an idiot. 

“Not—not go, sir? If His Highness 
commands?” 

Agata took my arm. Jacopo looked 
from one to the other of us, stupefied. 

“If Your Honor would read the let¬ 
ter—” says he. 

“Thou’st heard the answer,” said 
Agata. 

“But—but—your ladyship,” he stut¬ 
tered. “If His Worship would con¬ 
descend to read the letter—” 

“ ’Twould be all one,” says I, for 
what was a Duke, compared with that 
little hand on my arm? “His Grace can 
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do without me well enough. I’ll not go.” 

Still dazed, as if with an extremity of 
thought, Jacopo bowed like a puppet 
and backed to his horse. He mounted, 
and seemed to recover some few of his 
wits. 

“Sir, sir,” he said urgently, “I under¬ 
stand—oons, sir, I myself—but bethink 
yourself, doctor, does one say ‘nay’ to 
the Duke?” 

“I have said it.” 

“But it is impossible to be done!” 
cried Jacopo wildly. “At least—at least 
—I’ll not do it. I shall tell His Highness 
‘yes’ to whatever may be in the letter 
—and God save Your Honor!” 

He flourished his hat, wheeled his 
horse, struck spurs, and was gone. 

“And now,” says Agata, pale but reso¬ 
lute, “we can go to my father.” 

That was reasonable, but—but I was 
not too eager, even so, to face old Nori, 
who would have turned away a dog that 
belonged to a Borgia. 

“I’d better read the letter,” says I; 
but Agata put her hand across it. 

“No. Give it to him unopened; tell 
him thou’st answered it ‘nay’—unread. 
And let us go to him now, Gaspare.” 

IE WAS sitting on the per- 
one, as the dusk fell, and with 
im, to my dismay, was Fra 
’ommaso. 

out late, daughter,” says the 
old man mildly. “The night air—” 

“The night air harms no one,” 
snapped the monk. “ ’Tis mosquitoes 
from the swamps. And there are no 
swamps hereabouts. Pshaw!” 

He was ready for another argument, 
but I was not. In silence, I held out 
the dispatch to old, Nori, who looked 
from it to me and from me to Agata. 

“What’s this?” 

“It appears to be a letter,” says Fra 
Tommaso bitterly. He peered over the 
old man’s shoulder. “Sealed with—a bull 
pascant, quartered on the arms of 
France.” 

“Bull pascant?” says Nori, bewildered. 
“But that’s Borgia! And France—it’s 
that accursed Cesare!” 

“And addressed,” the friar read, “ ‘To 
our well-beloved physician, Gaspare 
Torella.’ Ha!” 


“His physician?” says Agata’s father, 
staring at me aghast. 

Agata put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Not now. Nevermore!” 

“I—I could not prevent his writing to 
me, sir,” says I miserably, “but I have 
—refused his service.” 

“Shall I read this document?” de¬ 
mands Fra Tommaso in a voice of brass. 
And without waiting for permission, 
proceeded to do so. 

“To our beloved physician —all that 
over again— at the house of Domenico 
Nori, by Novara —obviously— these in 
haste: Know that since issuance of a 
Brief by His Holiness the Pope, depos¬ 
ing from the domains of Imola and Forli 
our cousin Caterina, heretofore known 
as Countess of the said Domains —” 

“Caterina Sforza’s no cousin of his,” 
says old Nori, “unless—zounds!—he’s 
writing as a king already.” 

“Since issuance of the said Brief,” 
says Fra Tommaso glaring at the old 
man over his spectacles, “shall I go op? 
a sad pestilence hath fallen among the 
people of the city of Imola, and it is re¬ 
ported to Us that distress is great, be¬ 
cause of the violence of the disease and 
the lack of physicians. Now therefore, 
being unwilling that the said citizens 
should suffer from the misdeeds of their 
Lady, and being appointed by His Holi¬ 
ness as Vicar in her place, we do hereby 
command you, upon your obedience to 
Us, to repair forthwith to the said city 
of Imola and there render what aid may 
be possible to thine Art. In the which 
fail not. Written by a secretary and 
signed ‘Cesare Borgia de France’.” 

Tommaso folded the letter again and 
held it out to me. 

“And so thou’st refused to go, eh?” 
says he. “Just what I should have ex- 
pec—” 

“He will go!” says Agata, furiously. 
“ ’Twas that he thought—he thought—” 

“Thy daughter seems very well ac¬ 
quainted with the young man’s think¬ 
ing, Domenico,” says the monk; but old 
Nori seemed not to hear. 

“To think that a Borgia—” he was 
muttering, amazed. 

“ ’Tis well done of him, is’t not?” 
demanded Tommaso. 

“Well done? Indeed yes, but—■” 
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“ ‘Indeed yes,’ will do,” says the monk 
sharply. “Let’s hope the doctor here, 
may do half as well. And now, young 
man, thou’st a long ride ahead of thee 
tomorrow.” 

I had another half-hour with Agata 
—on the perrone, in full sight of the two 
elders, and then Fra Tommaso herded 
me off—to bed, he said, but really to a 
3 caused, 


CHAPTER IX 

A PLOT UNCOVERED 

THE CITY was indeed griev¬ 
ously smitten. 

So much was evident from 
the acceptance of me without 
, though I was still in soldier- 



rich for preserving pools and rivers for 
fish) whether he thought poor folk could 
wash off the rays of an afflicted Jupiter, 
with pond-water; but in vain—he ad¬ 
jured me on behalf of his vermin until 
daybreak. 

And then he must needs ride with me 
interminable miles, joggling along on his 
fat mule and talking endlessly about 
fleas. . . . 

I came to Imola (having covered fifty 
leagues in two days) just before the clos¬ 
ing of the gates. It was on a Saturday 
evening. 


clothes—all I had. And the malady was 
indeed that spotted influenza which Fra 
Tommaso had attributed to insects— 

The gate-sergeant, begging me for 
God’s pity to visit his sister, who lived 
in one of the streets most viciously in¬ 
fected, said that most of the doctors of 
the town had fled when the Pope’s brief 
deposed the Countess—and that the 
Countess herself was too busy defying 
the said brief with fortifications, to be 
troubling much about the plague. 

“Fortifications?” 

“Ah!” says the man, as his soldiers 
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pushed the gates shut, “they say Cesare 
Borgia, that’s a Duke now, is coming 
to take the lordship away from her. 
Better change thy garb, doctor, or 
she’ll have thee filling gabions or man¬ 
ning a gun. She’s had the sick working 
on the walls until they dropped and 
died. Better change that brogue of 
thine, too; the Borgias have put her out 
of conceit with Spaniards, just now. Not 
that I care.” 

“Where’s the plague worst?” 

“Where my poor sister lives—by the 
Old Market, where the warehouses are. 
Madonna Cecilia—the first house in the 
Via Stretta. O doctor!” 

He came running after me, his face 
distorted, as I hurried away. 

“Bring me some news of her,” he 
pleaded. “I’d steal five minutes myself, 
but I daren’t—the Countess is hanging 
mad. Come back and thou can sleep in 
the guard-room tonight.” 

I may have seen his sister; there was 
no time for telling one woman from an¬ 
other, though, nor one house from an¬ 
other, nor one street from the next. And 
very little time for distinguishing the 
living from the dead—the one changed 
to the other, from the pallet to the dead- 
cart, almost as one looked. And I did 
not sleep that night in the guard-room 
—or anywhere else. Nor the next day. 
I worked on, all travel-stained as I was, 
until vespers of that second evening. 
Never have I seen a fever of such viru¬ 
lence; perhaps because nowhere else 
have I seen people so ill-fitted to with¬ 
stand it. They were skin and bone, these 
Imolans of the slums, skin and bone and 
indeed very dirty. 

Also they were savage, like beasts. 

About dusk of the second day, half¬ 
dying as they were, what must they 
do but riot in the market square, be¬ 
cause the Lady Caterina had ordered 
the dead to be burned outside the city 
walls, instead of crammed into the bulg¬ 
ing earth. I’d seen the common graves 
as I came into the town, and very hor¬ 
rible they were. But a priest had said 
a few words over them, I suppose; and 
these wretches, dying out of a hell on 
earth, may have thought that gave them 
a little better chance of heaven. 

Their sovereign lady cared not what 


they thought. While they milled round 
and about the dead-carts they had halt¬ 
ed on their way to the gate—crying 
their grief and rage in weak voices like 
cats mewing—she appeared, well-fed and 
lusty, at the head of a troop of horses, 
and in a voice as strong as a man’s com¬ 
manded them to disperse or be ridden 
down. 

I looked long at her as she sat her 
horse—a tall, well-built woman of some 
thirty years, beautiful in a style I do 
not like—and suddenly found myself 
alone. 

The rioters had fled like rats to their 
holes—I wondered at such extravagance 
of terror—and I heard her ladyship say: 
“Who’s that bold rogue? Come here, 
you man.” 

I had started toward her—and toward 
my death, as I now think—when an offi¬ 
cer answered for me. 

“Physician, Your Ladyship. Came 
yesterday. Working very hard.” 

She put out her hands to ward me 
off, though I was still a dozen ells from 
her. 

“Nay, keep away, infection! Cure me 
some fellows to fill barrels with stones. 
Back to thy work, doctor! And come, 
Giuseppe—back to ours. At the trot!” 

They clattered back over the cobble¬ 
stones the way they had come—avoid¬ 
ing the worst-fevered streets, I noticed. 
And I went back to my alleyways to find 
that I had been supplanted by two 
monks. 

“Go thou and get something to eat 
—and some sleep,” says one of them. 
“We can do what’s to be done here.” 

“ ’Tis not much, I fear.” 

The older monk looked at me with his 
head o’ one side. 

“ ’Twould have been less—for thee— 
had thou spoken to the Countess a mo¬ 
ment since. Thou’rt Spanish, eh?” 

“Whaf of it?” 

“Nothing to me, but much to the Lady 
Caterina. She’s got five Spanish heads 
on spikes over the gate-house this min¬ 
ute, men that had been here for years 
—spies for Cesare Borgia, she called 
’em.” 

My spine prickled. 

“But that’s madness,” says I, though 
by no means sure of the diagnosis. 
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“Mad she may be, but there’s method 
in’t. They were in correspondence with 
the Duke, aye, and there’s more like 
’em, Imolans born. Was her ladyship 
mad when she had a whole quarter of 
the town butchered—stood by and saw 
it done? Beware of her, young man. 
Now her lordship’s threatened, she’s 
ready to poison the Pope.” 

I crossed myself. Poison again! 

“God forbid!” 

“I hope He may, doctor,” says the 
younger friar, “but in all reverence I find 
it comfortable also—the world being so 
vile—to think His Holiness hath all his 
food thrice tasted... Now be off and re¬ 
store thyself, and—Benigno, take thou 
that side of this street and I’ll take the 
other.” 

I would sleep in the guardhouse— 
but, before going there, I bethought me 
of Cesare’s letter, which I still had in 
my bosom. That would hang me quick¬ 
ly enough! I must destroy it; stopped 
by one of the torches which were light¬ 
ing the streets for the benefits of the 
dead-carts, and, before thrusting the 
paper into the flame, opened it and 
glanced at its contents. 

They were as Fra Tommaso had read; 
in a fine clerkly hand. 

But, under the signature and in the 
same writing as that sprawled “Cesare 
Borgia de France,” were a few other 
words: 

“Let the sick know who sent thee. 
Wait for me there at Imola. 1 come 


I WOULD not wait for him. 

Nor would I contribute my 
present peril to his glory, as I 
had contributed my book. I 
would work among these poor folk until 
either they lived or I died, but there¬ 
after I would be mine own man—I 
would go to Nori and wed Agata, and 
if the long arm of Cesare reached for 
me again, I would flee to Viana, my 
birthplace and risk the old Marquis 
who had had the mercury. 

So much I decided during that long 
night in the guardhouse, while the char¬ 
coal brazier crackled and stank and the 
soldiers off duty threw dice and talked 
mutiny, and the eternal dead-carts 


creaked by with their drivers crying, 
“Unclean! Unclean!” 

And so far, Fate agreed with me; 
that I was not, indeed, to await Ce¬ 
sare’s coming to Imola. But my further 
decisions—ah, those were another mat¬ 
ter. I had made them, drowsy with 
exhaustion—and Fate never sleeps. 

The gate-sergeant awoke me before I 
had well closed my eyes, hammering on 
the door of my cell and howling that 
I’d been asleep twelve hours. I had 
been put in a cell leading off the guard- 
room, for fear of infection. And when 
I came to the door of it, the sergeant 
backed away. 

“No closer, I beseech thee. A monk 
was here, saying the other monk hath 
taken the fever and wilt thou go at 
once. Please to leave by the back way, 
doctor.” 

“I have no news of thy sister,” I told 
him, lacing my clothes with fingers thick 
from sleep. 

He shook his head, and tears began 
to roll down his rough cheeks. 

“I have,” said he. “She went—went 
past here—last night. Like a faggot in a 
bundle—to be burned—one arm hang¬ 
ing down—little Cecilia—” 

Of a sudden he became ferocious. 

“Curse them!” says he, shaking his 
fist in the air but not speaking very loud. 
“Curse them all!” 

And before I could ask him whom 
he cursed and for what, he had flung 
the door to with a crash and gone back 
to his duty. He must have meant the 
Countess Caterina and her family, I 
thought vaguely, stumbling back to my 
sick; ’twas evident she was much hated. 
Some of my patients of yesterday had 
muttered against her, saying that the 
country-folk throve, because they could 
be hired forth as soldiers, but that they 
in the city could starve and be damned. 

One man, at the point of death, had 
asked me if I knew of Cesare Borgia. As, 
startled, I’d hesitated, he’d said: “They 
say—he’s merciful—to poor folks.” 

And when I’d asked who’d said so, 
the fellow had smiled, rolled up his eye¬ 
balls and died. 

Had one of those heads now over the 
gate-house, informed him, I wondered? 

Thinking of him, and entering a hovel 
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on the corner of a noisome alley, I 
thought for an instant that the wretch 
had been resurrected. Here lay another 
man, equal to that former one in rag¬ 
gedness and emaciation, lying on just 
such another pallet and at just about the 
same point of fever. 

At first, I thought he was dead; pulled 
open his shirt to feel his heart, and— 
placed my hand on a folded parchment. 

A parchment—there! 

The man was too far gone to know 
what I did—there could be but a few 
minutes more of life in him—and I went 
over to the door to examine my strange 
trove. 

It was a letter—nay, it was a diplo¬ 
matic dispatch, bound with red ribbon 
and sealed in four places. I turned it 
over and saw that it was addressed from 
the Countess Caterina, with all her 
titles, to— 

None other than His Holiness the 
Pope! 

MY HEART gave a great 
thump, and the hair rose on 
my head, before my thinking 
mind could take in the enor¬ 
mity. Yes—I bristled as doth a dog be¬ 
fore hidden danger, while yet I was 
wondering how a courier, entrusted with 
a document of State, could come to be 
lying neglected in such misery. 

“Hola! Hola!” comes a voice from 
outside. “Doctor!” 

It was the monk who, last night, had 
told me that the Countess had talked of 
poisoning the Pope. 

And as I heard him, I knew in a 
lightning-flash, what wickedness I had 
stumbled on. 

Not only had that virago talked of 
killing His Holiness; here was the proof 
that she had gone about to do it. And by 
what devilish means! Here was some¬ 
thing that would pass all his guards, 
defy all his tasters of food and wine, 
and strike down the Holy Father in the 
innermost room of the Vatican. 

The monk passed along the street, still 
calling, but I paid him no heed. 

Messengers to the Pope, I remem¬ 
bered, wore gloves when handing him 
dispatches—O wickedness! Everything 
thought of! Yet this must not be. . . 



How to frustrate it? 

I stood as though petrified, but my 
mind worked very fast. The parchment 
had been placed on a man with the fever 
at its worst. Whoever had placed it— 
perhaps the Countess’ own physician— 
must have known the fellow had not 
long to live. Indeed, (as I saw, walking 
over to the pallet) he was already dead. 
They would be back soon for their dis¬ 
patch—they must be at hand now, lest 
the wretch go to the burning-place with¬ 
out yielding his deathly document. If I 
took it, ’twould be known; I should be 
murdered to keep my tongue still—and 
the plot would succeed after all. 

Scarce knowing what I did, I had just 
slipped the parchment back inside the 
dead man’s shirt when footsteps stopped 
at the door of the hovel, and I turned to 
find myself confronted by two men. 
They were rough fellows, but better 
dressed than laborers, wearing vinegar 
cloths to keep their mouths and noses 
from infection. I noted that one of them 
had a squint. 

They stopped short at sight of me and 
laid hands to their belts. 

“Who’rt thou?” says the squinting 
man. “What make you here?” 

0 Aesculapius, god of physicians, save 
me now from my Spanish accent! 

“A doctor,” says I; and saw the mus¬ 
cles of their shoulders relax. 

The squinting man walked over to the 
pallet and stirred its occupant with his 
foot. The dead man’s shirt fell open, 
and there was disclosed the corner of 
that accursed letter. 

“Ha!” says he, with a sigh of relief. 
“Naught to be done for the poor fellow, 
eh?” 

I shook my head. 

“We’ll take care of him now,” says 
the squinting man. “We’re his brothers.” 

The other man was still standing, 
hand on belt, between me and the door¬ 
way, but his comrade must have made 
him some signal, for now he moved 
aside. 


I SPREAD my hands with a 
gesture of helplessness, shook 
my head and walked past him 
—out into the blessed air, the 
chilly sunshine of that November day. 
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The first frost would abate the fever 
—I remember thinking so, and caring 
not at all. One paramount duty lay be¬ 
fore me now—to ride to Rome and warn 
His Holiness; and to this day I am 
amazed at the cunning with which I 
went about my escape. 

I thought it likely that the Countess 
—needing every hand for her guns and 
her gabions—would have forbidden exit 
from the town; I knew right well that, 
as a doctor, I should be especially pro¬ 
hibited; I took no thought as to how I 
should evade the ban. Thought is well 
enough, but how much more we can do 
when peril drives us back on our 
thoughtless faculties—the same by 
which a homing pigeon finds its way 
through trackless air! 

I have always been a simple man— 
witless, say my brother doctors; but I 
mean, devoid of guile. Yet on that day, 
no thief could have surpassed the sub¬ 
tlety with which I got my horse from 
its stable behind the guardhouse; and 
no play-actor could have bettered the 
state of terror in which, mounted, I ap¬ 
proached the gate. 

The gates were open for the dead- 
carts, but soldiers armed with halberds 
stood on either side, and at sight of me 
they crossed their weapons to bar my 
way. 

One of them called out, and the 
sergeant came running from the guard- 
room. He’d been eating, and was wiping 
his mouth. 

“Hola! What the devil—” 

“Let me pass!” I shrieked at him like 
a man demented. “I’ve seen death 
enough! I can no more! Let me pass!” 

He came forward and made a grab 
for my bridle, but I made the horse rear 
and he missed me. 

“Stop him, lads—he’s lost his head,” 
roars the sergeant. “Fine doctor! Like 
the rest—but he’ll not go out—” 

“What’s this?” says a clear, loud voice 
from the battlements over the gate—it 
was the Countess Caterina looking down 
on us. And I burst into a sweat. There’d 
be no dealing with her—nay, she’d stop 
my going; a woman like that might have 
kept Adam and Eve in the Garden. 

“Seize him!” she called out, herself 
starting down the stone steps leading 


from the wall. The sergeant advanced 
again toward my bridle—sidewise and 
careful, like a crab; but now I was de¬ 
mented indeed. 

Stopping my soul-searing shrieking 
about fear (I moan now in the night 
when I think of that) I set my teeth, 
kicked my horse in the ribs and set him 
fairly at the gateway, despite the pike- 
men. Their weapons were easy brushed 
aside, they themselves staggered back 
against the walls of the archway—and 
then, with a confused hubbub behind 
me, I was away down the road. 

I think they fired a wall-gun after me, 
but missed—the smoke from the burn¬ 
ing-pyres was drifting too thickly be¬ 
tween them and me. 

I thought little of their artillery—or 
of the pursuit-squadron that thundered 
by while I lay hid in a wood—or of the 
bandits who chased me in the mountains 
near Spoleto—or of the current that al¬ 
most drowned me in the upper Tiber, 
when I was cleansing myself of infection. 

It was fated I should win to Rome. 

CHAPTER X 

THE DISPATCH FROM IMOLA 

I WENT, as may be imagined, 
directly to the Vatican—and 
willy-nilly besides, with a con¬ 
stable on either hand of me. 
My mud-stained, ragged, haggard ap¬ 
pearance had ill-impressed the lieuten¬ 
ant of the guard at the gate, and the 
more I had protested that my business 
was urgent, the more sure had the officer 
become that I was one of the maniacs 
who do ever besiege His Holiness. 

So I was ordered to be taken to the 
Captain of the Swiss, and thither I went 
—afoot—trying to urge those lacka¬ 
daisical sbirri to speed, and reflecting 
bitterly that the envoys of the Countess 
Caterina would be expedited to her 
sacred victim with all courtesy. 

I expected naught but to be held in 
custody for hours—at least until the 
officer should have finished his dinner 
and his siesta and any private amuse¬ 
ments he might have—but, as I have 
said, Fate had her hand in these mat¬ 
ters. 
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As we crossed the courtyard to the 
guard-room, whom in God’s name should 
I see but Pietro, Cesare’s body-servant! 

I called to him, and he paused and 
peered at me; but in such condition was 
I, that he knew me not for the moment. 

“Is my lord Cesare in Rome?” I de¬ 
manded. 

“But—but yes—doctor. Came the 
day before yesterday. But what’s be¬ 
fallen Your Honor?” 

“Tell him I’m here. Speedily, Pietro!” 

The old man hesitated, pulling at his 
lower lip. 

“His Grace is in conclave,” says he 
doubtfully. “Wasn’t to be disturbed.” 

“ ’Tis a matter of life and death!” 

“I’ll—I’ll try,” says he; and went away 
reluctantly. 

And so for a mortal hour I sat in the 
guard-room between those sbini, biting 
my nails and sweating. 

And then—after my four days of rid¬ 
ing from Imola—what reception did I 
get from my master? 

Pietro came and showed me into a 
room where Cesare was sitting with some 
dozen dignitaries in burghers’ robes— 
and my lord gave me a look like thunder 
and told me to stand in a corner until 
he had time for me! He threw the order 
as one throws a whiplash at a dog, and 
turned back to the gownsmen. 

“And what from Pesaro, Messer Ver- 
celli?” says he. 

“Sire—” I broke in. 

“Silence!” shouted the Duke, striking 
his hand violently on the table, and as 
he looked at me I saw that terrible blue 
glare in his eyes. “Thou’lt speak later. 
And so will I. . . . Now, Messer Ver- 
celli?” 

“Our city is well disposed to Your 
Highness,” stammers the old man, much 
frightened. “Our lord Giovanni—since 
’twas found that—that—” 

“That he could not make my sister a 
dutiful husband—yes,” says Cesare, 
smiling, “he hath been held in some 
contempt, I dare say?” 

“Yes, Your Grace. There has been 
some amusement among the—the vul¬ 
gar.” 

“Just where I desire it. And hast thou 
spread news of my hatred of the salt- 
tax?” 


“Yes, Sire.” 

“Then—in a word—is’t thine impres¬ 
sion that I could march into the city 
unresisted? Eh?” 

The old man licked his lips. 

“His lordship Giovanni’s gone to Ven¬ 
ice, Your Grace—and who knows what 
that Republic may do? He may have 
offered them the city; and if they were 
to send an army—our townsmen have no 
wish to be besieged.” 

flSSfr “H’M,” says Cesare; and his 
CSy pa Bi eyes wandered over the as- 
semblage. “The same feeling 
seems to prevail in all your 
bailiwicks—y’all crave a change to my 
lordship, so long as it shall not cost ye 
a ducat or a pint of blood. You of 
Rimini—Master Cornaro, you say your 
lord Pandolfo Malatesta is short of 
money?” 

“We are all short of money in Rimini,” 
whines a rat-faced oldster in puce silk. 
“He hath squeezed us dry in taxes and 
spent it all on—” 

“Faenza—Forli—Piombino—Ur- 
bino—” Cesare counted his agents. 
“All ground down by tyrants, and un¬ 
willing to be saved. Y’ have not done 
too well for me so far, gentlemen.” 

“His lordship Astorre is much loved in 
Faenza, Your Excellence,” pipes one 
old man. 

“And our Duke Guldobaldo in Ur- 
bino,” squeaks another. 

“Indeed, indeed?” says the Duke. 
“Why, if so—maybe I’d better change 
my mind and make cause with these 
gentle gentry. ... I could amuse them 
with tales of their leading citizens.” 

It was horrid to see those aged faces 
blanch with dread. 

“Go back to your towns and do bet¬ 
ter,” says Cesare, leaning suddenly for¬ 
ward across his table and glaring at 
them; and then he turned his stare on 
me. It was no wonder the old men rose 
from their chairs like ghosts and went 
out of the room as mum as so many 
mice! Those eyes were enough to chill 
one’s very soul. 

Before he spoke to me, the Duke rang 
a bell that stood before him; and, when 
Pietro came, ordered him to send 
Michele. 
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Michele the bravo! 

“And now,” says Cesare, settling him¬ 
self into his chair. “Thine explanation, 
doctor. Didst see my postscript, order¬ 
ing thee to stay at Imola and raise my 
popularity with the populace?” 

I became conscious that Michele was 
in the room, standing just behind me. 

“I did, Sire.” 

“Well?” 

Stammering, almost weeping from ex¬ 
haustion and fear of the dagger so near 
my back, I told him all. 

At the beginning, he was impassive; 
then I saw him swallow his spittle; then 
he leaned forward and his eyes glowed. 
At the end, he leaped up and flung his 
arm about my shoulders. 

“Hast thou washed?” he demanded on 
the instant, releasing me. 

“Yes, Sire.” 

He put the arm back again. 

“I must not fall sick now,” said he 
hurriedly, in a low voice. “Now is my 
hour—now is my hour, God’s wounds! 
Every prince in Christendom must ap¬ 
prove me.... Tried to poison the Pope!” 

This last was a cry of triumph. 

“But, Sire, should not precautions be 
taken lest the dispatch reach His Holi¬ 
ness while—” 

“No dispatches reach His Holiness 
save through me,” says the Duke, rub¬ 


bing his hands. “His Holiness is too 
infirm of body and soft of heart. Let’s 
see—thank God I came to Rome!—let’s 
see; I’ve lances enough at Cesena; four 
thousand foot—that should be enough. 
Guns—curse it, why have I not more 
guns?” 

He strode over to the table and laid 
hands on the bell. Before he could ring 
it, Pietro appeared in the doorway. 

“Ha!” says the Duke. “Just in time. 
Send a messenger to the Castle, Pietro, 
and desire Captain Caracciolo to come 
to me at once.” 

“Yes, Sire. Your Highness—there is 
a courier waiting. I offered to bring his 
dispatch to Your Excellency myself, but 
he persists it is to be delivered to the 
Pope’s Holiness in person.” 

A cold chill ran up my spine. 

“Whence comes he?” asked Cesare. 

“From the Countess Caterina Sforza, 
my lord.” 

Cesare let out his breath through his 
teeth. 

“And what like is he, Pietro?” 

“Why, Your Grace, he—he is an or¬ 
dinary man, saving an affliction to one 
of his eyes—” 

“Squinteth?” says the Duke gently. 

“Y-yes, Your Highness.” 

“H’m. A pity. Desire him to come 
in.” 


(To be continued) 



“Hit For The Hills—The Gallagers Are Loose!” 

Would even fat Dry-Gulch Brown, uncurried practical joker, 
have rigged Sheriff Sam Cutter’s wild-goose outlaw chase— 
when the biggest cattle war in Montana was about to tear 
peaceful Dry Gulch wide open? Don’t miss this smashing 
frontier novel by Walt Coburn — 

“Gun-Riot At Dry Gulch.” 











]W ORE Than the Flesh” is the 
%/1 first story by William Ash- 
iTl. ley Anderson we’ve pub¬ 
lished in several years. The last time 
his name appeared on the Adventure 
contents page was back in the May 15, 
1935 issue—and that’s too long for him 
to have been away from home. We 
think we have a right to say “home” 
that way for prior to ’35 about three 
dozen Anderson stories had appeared in 
these pages and, of course, the author 
was once a member of the editorial staff 
of the magazine. Now that he’s found 
the way back to his old stamping ground 
we hope he’s going to make frequent 
visiting a habit. Of his story this month 
Mr. Anderson says— 

Ravenscroft’s experiences are not at 
all improbable—in Ethiopia—nor is his 
character unusual. Of the three episodes 
—the wild bees, the skirmish with the 
fire-flies, and the pigeon taking refuge 
on Ravenscroft’s shoulder—all are fac¬ 
tual. We were once held up at a crossing 
of the Rufiji by fire-flies which were 
thought to be part of the rear-guard 
action of retreating Germans. Two 
friends in German East Africa fell into 
a bee cave at night and saved themselves 
by remaining buried for a day and part 
of the next night. As for the pigeon, 
that experience happened to me exactly 
as related, and at the place described. 


except for the attack by the Danakils. 
I was the first white man to come down 
the line from Addis-Ababa, having been 
trapped there by the cutting of the rail¬ 
way line in the revolution that led to the 
ascendancy of Haile Selassie (then Ras 
Taffari). 

The recent conquest of Ethiopia by 
the British has produced a score of char¬ 
acters like Ravenscroft. Most notable, 
of course, are Orde Charles Wingate and 
Daniel Sandford—the two who are cred¬ 
ited with being the brains behind the 
campaign. Wingate is in his thirties— 
“a bearded prophet”—though a gradu¬ 
ate of Sandhurst. Sandford is in his 60’s, 
and an old-timer in Ethiopia. It was he 
who got behind the Italian lines and 
helped Degach Mangasha and Degach 
Nagash organise the war from within. 
In his wanderings among the Italian 
forces, he was guided by bush telegraph. 

Adventure has always had a special in¬ 
terest in Ethiopia. Gordon MacCreagh, 
who became very influential in Addis- 
Ababa, was associated with Adventure 
when he first went there. I think you 
assemble among your alumni a group 
who could give a highly authoritative 
report on Ethiopia. I think Captain Sher¬ 
wood, too, who led a border patrol of 
King’s African Rifles on the southwest 
frontier, is an old contributor. 

Ethiopia is an extraordinarily varied 
country, geographically and racially, with 
a rich and violent history that goes far 
back into antiquity. It has always been 
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a magnet for adventurers from the days 
of the search for Prester John right up 
to the present tumultuous times. It is 
destined to be still more important in the 
progress of Africa. 

Two of the most exciting characters I 
knew were Henri de Monfried and A. 
Besse. The former became an interna¬ 
tional incident because of his activities 
in the slave-running, gun-running and 
hasheesh smuggling operations along the 
Red Sea coasts. Besse, a brilliant and 
cultured French trader—the man with 
whom I first went into Abyssinia, as a 
friendly competitor—was fined 600,000 
rupees by the Italians for aiding the 
Ethiopians. I have not heard recently 
from Besse—but I hope he’s in a position 
now to get some of his rupees back I 
With best wishes to all. Kwa heri! 

H BEDFORD-JONES appends the 
" following to whet the curiosity of 
any student of Napoleonic history who 
cares to do a bit of research on the 
Egyptian phase. We’d be interested to 
learn what anyone digs up. 

This story, freely adapted from Arabic 
or rather Coptic sources, has not pre¬ 
viously appeared in English; though 
much of the voluminous writings of 
Sheikh El Mohdi, who knew Napoleon 
quite intimately, has been published in 
French translation by the famed orien¬ 
talist, M. J. Marcel. He was in Egypt 
with Bonaparte, by the way. 

Is the story true? Quite simply, I don’t 
know and don’t care. Still, there is some 
curious internal evidence of a definite 
kind. Chief among this is the account of 
the historic Red Sea crossing. This im¬ 
mediately places the story in the latter 
part of December, 1798, right after the 
savage revolt of Cairo. 

Therefore, it took place before the 
famous liaison of Bonaparte with Mad¬ 
ame Foures, that celebrated woman to 
whom he had the indiscretion to promise 
marriage—although they were both al¬ 
ready married—and who kept his letters 
in proof of it. Ergo, the story may well 

Queerly enough, it seems most unlike¬ 
ly that Sydney Smith’s sense of honor 
would have caused him to send a warn¬ 
ing. I grant this. I even advance it as 
one of the evidences that truth is strang¬ 
er than fiction. For this is precisely 
what Sydney Smith did a little later on, 
when Kleber was the victim of treachery 
and the Englishman’s honor forbade him 


to have any part in it. And it will be 
recalled that Kleber, who succeeded Bon¬ 
aparte in command of Egypt, was mur¬ 
dered by an assassin instigated by Stam- 
boul. 

There may also be internal evidence 
arguing against the truth of the story; 

I don’t know, as I haven't looked for 
any. You do it. 

F R. BUCKLEY adds the following 
* footnote to the second installment 
of “Live by the Sword”— 

I should like to write a speculative 
treatise on the poisons of the Borgias, 
which have given rise to more argument, 
over four centuries, than perhaps any¬ 
thing else about that redoubtable family; 
but I have ere now received hints from 
official quarters that it might be as well 
not to go too deeply into details. 

Two points can, however, be made 
without endangering the public safety; 
concerning the slow-action poison Alex¬ 
ander VI is said to have used on Prince 
Djem, and the rapid-action venom said 
to have been used on pins and minutely- 
spiked rings. It has been claimed that 
no gradual poison exists, and that since 
curare (the Indian arrow-poison) was 
unknown in fifteenth-century Italy, the 
poisoning by pin-prick must be a legend 

With regard to the former: Benvenuto 
Cellini, in his “Autobiography” dis¬ 
courses of slow poisoning with powdered 
diamond (his own life is saved because a 
rogue substitutes a softer stone)—and 
describes symptoms very like those which 
led to the death of Prince Djem. This 
aside—gradual poisoning by the heavy 
metals was, until recently, a common 
thing in industry. It is true that the 
dosing must be continual; but in the 
hosts of servants then surrounding nota¬ 
bilities, it would be eaBy for a murderer 
with unlimited funds, to find an accom- 

And as a matter of fact, at least one 
clerk in the suite of a Cardinal was ar¬ 
rested, tried and executed after the end 
of the Borgia regime, for having poi¬ 
soned his master at the Borgia behest. 

As to the poisoned pins and rings— 
there is evidence in the (quite authentic) 
attempt of Caterina Sforza to poison the 
Pope, that an empirical knowledge of 
infection-mechanisms existed at that 
time. Without knowing exactly how 
they were doing it, the slayers may have 
inoculated their victims with virulent 
streptococci, or with tetanus; and there 
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is some evidence in favor even of rabies. 

The letter which Caterina Sforza sent 
to Alexander VI had been laid on the 
body of a typhus patient, probably; and 
for technical reasons probably would not 
have harmed the Pope even had he re¬ 
ceived it. This is the disease which was 
known at the time as influenza —being 
attributed to the influence of the planets. 

Malaria, as its name implies, was then 
ascribed to the bad air of the swamp¬ 
lands; in a treatise as late as 1896 I have 
seen it blamed on the disintegration of 
rocks! But that a practitioner (probably 
unqualified) may in the XV century have 
guessed a connection between the malady 
and the mosquitoes in the swamp air, is 
not impossible; hence my representation 
of Fra Tommaso. A staggering number 
of medical facts have been forced upon 
the profession by old wives and savages; 
the utilities of digitalis, for heart-trou¬ 
bles; of cinchona, for malaria; and of 
chaulmoogra oil for leprosy, among 

J AMES HENRY HOLMES joins the 
ranks of our Writers’ Brigade with 
“Swamp Shooter” and according to 
Camp-Fire custom rises to introduce 
himself. He says— 

I love all the high excitement that 
goes with the oil game, for I was born 
and brought up in the heart of Okla¬ 
homa’s oil country. The mammoth Semi¬ 
nole field is at my back door and I’ve 
seen a tiny village boom into a roaring 
city of 20,000 people almost over night. 
Seismographing or “doodlebugging” as 
this oil exploration work is called is only 
a small part of the game but it is the end 
I know best from working on it. It is a 
highly technical business and any dood- 
lebugger will recognize the simplifications 
I have made so as not to clutter up the 
story with too much technical detail. 

The doodlebug crew’s job is not to 
drill for oil but to find it. A crew is di¬ 
vided up into groups within itself: the 
field office, the surveyors, the drillers, the 
shooters, and the observers. The party 
chief is boss over the whole crew and the 
field chief is boss in the field. The sur¬ 
veyors go in first and lay off the land, 
that is, mark the places where a hole is 
to be drilled. Then the drillers follow 
them up drilling shallow holes for the 
dynamite. Last come the shooters and 
the observers along together, the shoot¬ 
ers planting the dynamite and the observ¬ 
ers setting up their equipment; then when 
the observer calls for it over the short 


wave or field telephone (whichever they 
are using on that area) the shooter ex¬ 
plodes the dynamite and the observer 
records the shot. These records are taken 
into the field office where they are cal¬ 
culated and an underground map of the 
rock strata and formations is made. 

All that is the work but there is plenty 
of fun along with it. It is hard work and 
sometimes dangerous (the company I 
worked for had a bad explosion a few 
years hack that killed six or seven men on 
that particular crew) but it is worth it. 
There is diversion enough, each time a 
crew moves to a town, new girls, new 
places, always on the move and working 
in the great out-of-doors. It’s a happy- 
go-lucky existence that you find no 
where else. I haven’t had so much fun, 

In South Louisiana where I have set 
this story it doesn’t rain, it comes a 
“gully washer” and the bottom falls out 
of the sky. Ordinarily a crew working 
in the swamp wouldn’t have to stop be¬ 
cause of the rain hut here the river runs 
through the middle of the swamp and 
when it rains it rises with a “whoosh” 
that covers all but the highest points of 
land where the little settlements are lo¬ 
cated. Because the water is so swift it 
tears up the hyacinths by the roots and 
piles them up together like a blanket on 
top of the water. They aren’t strong 
enough to support a man’s weight but 
they are strong enough to keep him from 
getting back through to air if he can’t 
touch bottom and push through. Men 
have gone down and drowned because of 
these beautiful pests. Even if it weren’t 
for the hyacinths (some places are clear) 
the water would be too swift for a man 
to work in, besides sweeping away the 
instruments. 

On dry land the crews usually don’t 
work in the field when it rains but stay 
in and overhaul equipment. This is for 
various reasons but mainly because the 
rain makes too much noise. That is, the 
seismometers (we call them “bugs”) 
would pick up the noise of the rain strik¬ 
ing the earth and it would show up on 
the recording. These instruments are lit¬ 
tle cylinders of aluminum about the size 
of a quart fruit jar and filled with deli¬ 
cate wires and radio tubes. They are so 
sensitive that I have had to dig one up 
and plant it again because I accidentally 
buried a hug or ant in the hole with it 
and when the insect wiggled around the 
instrument picked up the sound and 
caused interference. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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HOW I STEPPED 

Into ABi^ Pay 

HOTEL JOB 


Wm. E. Gresley, Cab Driver, Who Knew 
Nothing Abont Hotel Work, Now Manager 

“Driving a cab means long hours in rain, storm and hail, 
earning just enough to get by. Is it any wonder then 
that after reading about the opportunities for trained men 
*- *-’ -irolled for Lewis Training? Am glad I didl 
I've been Manager of a beautiful Flor- 
two summers. Assistant Manager of a 
Lewis Training made all this possible/* 

Opportunities for Trained 
Men and Women 

Good positic 



ained m 


tnd women in 
ind institutional field. 


_now hold¬ 
ing well-paid positions as Manage 
Assistant Manager, Chief Accountan 
Comptroller, Purchasing Agent, A 
ditor and 55 other different types < 
positions. Previous experience prove ., 
unnecessary. For 26 years, Lewis 
women, both young and mature, have 
Now opportunities will be greater 
Government's defe— '“■* *•—*— —* 
Training, qualifies you at 


LEWIS HOTEL 


26*1 


Mil 

I 9 ufacturing tnd building line.—*30 to *50 » H P'S 

II 1b| 

11 |8| 


jf"Where training pays" 


L“KL ACCOUNTING 

—at a fraction of the usual cost 



ASK ADVENTURE 

(Continued from page 8) 
chanical Aptitude Test given you when 
you enlist, your ehance of making any 
school of your choice immediately after 
recruit training is very good, and with 
four years of high school behind you, 
you should have no great trouble making 
a good grade on the above tests. 

Other schools and trades available to 
you are shown in the Navy enlistment 
forms readily available at any Navy re¬ 
cruiting office, of which I am sure there 
is one in Brooklyn and every other large 
city in the country. These recruiting 
offices, which are in the phone book, are 
usually the nearest and quickest sources 
of information regarding enlistment in 
the Navy. Best of luck to you. 


M- 


acCREAGH on the grisly Gael. 


Request:—Because of that letter about 
the kilts, and also because of the use of 
Gaelic in your “Pied Piper of Nairobi,” 
I’m sending these questions to you. 

Would it be possible for a man who 
knew the Scot Gaelic to understand Irish 
Gaelic, or vice versa? 

Also, how about Welsh? Is there 
enough Gaelic base to Welsh to make it 
understandable to an Irishman or Scot? 

Do you know of any source-books that 
would give me a hit of information 
about the Lochlannec, or Laughlianna, 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ONLY 


FOR ALL 


fe offer for your whole family, this amazing, r 
~ mily Group Sickness and Accident Policy, 
lude each and every member of your family in 
on—mother, father, children and even grand¬ 
parents for the startling low cost of only $1.00 a month 
' - * u - whole family. Don't wait—send the coupon today. 


William Lindbloom and his family of Chicago, 111., 
are protected by one of the new “United” Family 
Group Sickness and Accident Policies. You, too, 
•'“*“** your family. Send coupon today. 


$ 7 , 500.00 

ACCUMULATED CASH for Stated Accidental Death 


_nfuse this policy with so-called family group and ... 

life policies where the entire family must die to collect this rei 
maximum cash benefits. No one in your family has to tion C 
die to get cash benefits from our Family Group Side- insurai 
ness and Accident Policy. dared 

This wonderful, new kind of Insurance Policy pays The United Insur 

cash benefits for any accidental death to any member of Reserve (not an as_, ____ 

■' 'amiiy. It pays the applicant $25.00 weekly indemnity and reliable. Millions already paid in claims 

-- ” ' holders. $225,000.00 on deposit with Illinois 

-*-* '-protection. 


ce Company of Chicago is a Legal 

4,000 people are disabled the'family U ?t paysu r_. n 

every hour, day and nijhf. for S i CKNESS or ACCIDENT—$2100 weekly ft _ 

> . , HOSPITAL —and $100.00 EMERGENCY allowance Department fo 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION FOR ANYONE 

Each and every member of your famfly may be insured provides many other liberal benefits, all as plainly stated 
and there is no medical examination required for anyone, in the policy. This vital protection gives “United” policy- 
Thl, can happen to you. Remember, in addition to the liberal accident features holders a safeguard against the misery of lost income 
the “Family" Policy covers SICKNESS as well-it and increased expenses during times of adversity. 


SendNoAfoney 


JUST MAIL 
COUPON 


t—just mail the coupon fc 


Offer. There is no obligation. Read the Policy in your own home and if you 
do not agree that it is the best Family Group Sickness and Accident policy 
for your entire family then send it back. Don't delay until it is too late. Be 
prepared—get your “United” Family Policy today 

FREE INSPECTION OFFER 

to readers Of this magazine 

Take advantage of this unusual opportunity to provide for the security of your 
family. Send the coupon today for complete information and our Free Inspec¬ 
tion Offer. Get the facts without obligation. Mail the coupon today—Now I 
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Getting Up Nights 

Makes Many Feel Old 


Dp Nights, Backache. Nervou 
Swollen Ankles. Rheumatic 
frequent passages? If so. r< 


You have everything 1 


' package unless fully satisfied. Don’t take chancei 
iy Kidney medicine that is not guaranteed. Don’t de¬ 
lay. Get Cystex (Siss-tex) from 
IFyour druggist today. Only 35c. 
hThe guarantee protects you. 


Gystexs 


don’t WORRY 



yet holds reducible rupture 
securely, comfortably—day 
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(Continued from page 116) 
who were sea-raiders who made forays 
on the Scotch and Irish coasts in legend¬ 
ary times? Although they are usually 
identified with the Norsemen, they seem 
to have antedated the time when the 
Scandinavian peoples took to the sea. 

—F. A. Partridge, 
Auburn, Calif. 

Reply by Gordon MacCreagh:—Cer¬ 
tainly a Scots Gael would understand an 
Irish Gael. The difference is mostly in 
the pronunciation and in some genetives 
and plural suffixes. None of which mat¬ 
ters a helluva lot; for Gaelic is a grisly 
language of more exceptions than rules, 
and, barring some purist professor, is 
misspoken by the yokelry according to 
local lack of education. 

For instance— Scots Irish 

Nom. a b h e a n — the an bean 
woman 

Gen. na mnatba — of na mna 
the woman 

Dat. a’ n’ mhnaoi—to a’n mnaoi 
the woman 

Acc. a b h e a n — the an bean 
woman 

Voc. Ah bhean—Oh A bhean 
the woman 

I could be wrong about the exact Erse. 

There is no Ablative. 

I would not devastate you with plural 
forms which are beyond all sane concept. 
As a matter of letting you in on the 
sheer horror of what grammarians can 
do, I will cite only: Piuthair, a sister, 
makes a simple plural, Peathraicheann. 

This only to warn you to shudder 
away from Welsh whilst you yet have 
your mind. Gaels, thank God, do not 
understand the Cymric. 

No, I know nothing about the Loch- 
Lanneca, except that, speaking of them 
as a people, composite phiral, would call 
for the final a suffix. Well? The abstruse 
gent who does know will probably never 
read your story. So go ahead and invent 
your pre-Norse pirates with the limitless 
sky above you. Suppose some erudite 
modern MacLaughlin writes belligerent¬ 
ly; tell him that his source book is just 
plumb wrong and that your leabhar nan 
Diathan sean, which means The Book of 
the Ancient Gods, of which you possess 
the only copy, says different. 

Anyway, what d’you want to know 
with Scots and Irish Gaels in pre-Norse 
times? The language then spoken was 
Pictish, now providentially lost. Nor did 
the sea-roving Norsemen speak Scanda- 
hoovian; they babbled Gothic. Hell, man, 
all that limits you is your imagination. 
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THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is 
free, provided self-addressed envelope and 
FULL POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Cor¬ 
respondents writing to or from foreign coun¬ 
tries must enclose International Reply Cou¬ 
pons, which are exchangeable for stamps of 
any country in the International Postal Union. 

Send each question direct to the expert in 
charge of the section whose field covers it. He 
will reply by mail. Do Not send questions to 
the magazine. Be definite; explain your case 
sufficiently to guide the expert you question. 
The magazine does not assume any respon¬ 
sibility. No Reply will be made to requests 
for partners, financial backing or employment. 

Enclose addressed envelope with 
International Reply Coupon.) 


ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 

SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


Archery—E abl B. Powell, care of Adventure. 
Baseball—F bbdbbice Libb, care of Adventure. 

Basketball—S tanley Cabhabt. 99 Broad St. 
Matawan. N. J. 
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NOTE: We offer this department to 
readers who wish to get in touch again 
with friends or acquaintances separated 
by years or chance. Give your own name 
and full address. Please notify Adventure 
immediately should you establish contact 
with the person you are seeking. Space 
permitting, each inquiry addressed to I.ost 
Trails will be run in three consecutive 
issues. Requests by and for women are 
declined, as not considered effective in a 
magazine published for men. Adventure also 
will decline any notice that may not seem 
a sincere effort to recover an old friend¬ 
ship, or for any other reason in the judg¬ 
ment of the editorial staff. No charge is 
made for publication of notices. 


Would like to hear from my good friend 
Bert A. Landon, formerly of Teaneck, N. J. 
I left New Jersey about 6 years ago and the 
only information I have about him is that he 
most likely is residing in California. Charles 
F. Lupton, 46 Chestnut St., Lockport, N. Y. 

Would like to hear from any of my old 
friends who served with me in the 69th C.A.C. 
or the 31st Inf. in the Philippines and China 
from 1930 to 1932. Also any of the boys who 
knew me at Fort Missoula, Mont. Charles 
Pinkerton, Grandview San., Moundsville, 
W. Va. 

Would like to locate my uncle, Joseph L. 
Campbell, generally called Shorty Campbell. 
Age 64, height 5 ft. 4*A in.; practically bald; 
pipe smoker, and fond of children. Last seen 
in August, 1931, at Texarkana, Tex. Please 
communicate with Joseph L. Pyles, Box 336, 
Lordsburg, N. M. 

I would like to contact members of the 
crew of U. S. S. Alabama, 1900 to 1906. 
J. D. McCulley, Seaman, U. S. S. Alabama, 
849 Aberdeen Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Would like to contact some of the boys who 
were in Clear Creek CCC Camp, S-53, Co.353, 
at Sigel, Pa. Will be glad to hear from any 
of the officers or boys. Write to Edward 
“Baldy” Stankosky, 369 Main St., New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn. 

John Todd, formerly of Woodstock, Ver¬ 
mont, who worked with me in Chicago in 
1937, and was last heard of in South Bend, 
Ind. Please get in touch with your old friend, 
Bill Gean, Box 6, Mencen, Pa. Very impor¬ 
tant news for you. 
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(Continued from page 115) 

W E hazarded a guess in the Decem¬ 
ber Camp-Fire that Walter Living¬ 
ston’s “Riders East” would generate a 
few sparks in the way of letters from 
readers. The letters poured in all right 
and the sparks lit right in the lap of our 
proofreading department and, to mix a 
metaphor, are our faces red! The omis¬ 
sion of one little three-letter word caused 
all the uproar, as indeed it should have! 

“The Government was generosity it¬ 
self, loaning the Ninth Cavalry Band 
and bringing from a nearby reservation 
some five hundred of the Sioux, many 
of whom had scalped other soldiers at 
the Cnster Massacre at Wounded Knee 
Creek some years earlier,” read a para¬ 
graph from the Livingston article. It 
should have read “. . .at the Custer 
Massacre and at Wounded Knee, etc.” 
To the dozen or so alert readers who re¬ 
minded us that the Custer engagement 
occurred at the Little Big Horn some 
fifteen years before Wounded Knee, all 
thanks. We felt particularly embar¬ 
rassed because it was only a few issues 
ago that we published the chapter on 
Custer from Fairfax Downey’s new 
book, and the whole thing was fresh in 
our minds—or should have been. Now 
watch us keep an eagle eye on our con¬ 
junctions in the future! 

We print herewith excerpts from two 
interesting letters referring to “Riders 
East” (the writers of both, incidentally, 
spotted the Wounded Knee error) and 
hope to have room for more next month. 
Bernal R. Camp of Lincoln, Nebraska 
writes— 

I enjoyed reading “Eiders East” and 
thought it was a swell .job. However, in 
the interests of accuracy, I’d like to offer 
a correction of some points in the story. 

I am somewhat of an amateur historian, 
and have made a rather extensive study 
of the Old West. In my research I have 
accumulated a number of facts about the 
infamous Doc Middleton. 

Mr. Livingston describes Middleton as 
“long, lean, and sinewy.” Those who 
knew him described him as follows: of 
slight build, with light brown hair, light 
complexion, dark hazel eyes, black beard 
and moustache. Livingston’s story would 
give the impression Middleton was some¬ 
thing over six feet. His measurements 
when sent to the Nebraska state peni- 
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that time Sidney, an outfitting point for 
the Black Hills-Deadwood traffic, was 
one of the wildest and roughest towns 
in the West, with bad men from every¬ 
where walking its streets in defiance of 
all attempts of the law to maintain or¬ 
der. After the killing he fled, pursued by 
troops from Fort Sidney, making good 
his escape. 

And Will M. Maupin, Editor of 
the Clay County Sun, Clay County, 
Nebraska writes— 

Speaking of coincidences—a couple of 
weeks before the December issue of 
Adventure appeared on the newsstands 
hereabouts, I asked this question in a 
syndicate letter I supply to a number of 
Nebraska newspapers other than my 
own: “Does any one remember the par¬ 
ticipants in the famous cowboy race 
from Chadron to the Chicago exposition 
in 1893?” And a day or two ago I 
picked up the December number of Ad¬ 
venture and there they were! 

There are two or three inaccuracies 
and an omission or two in Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s story. It was inaccurate to say 
that an “impoverished editor” wrote the 
story to fill the space left vacant by a 
cancelled advertisement. Country edi¬ 
tors in that day were never impover¬ 
ished. They may have been poor, but 
never impoverished. And in those days 
he didn’t have to write to fill space. 
Dammit, the “boiler plate” was always 
handy. Don’t I know! 

The idea of that historic race was 
born in the fertile imagination of John 
Maher, at that time a court reporter for 
the district judge who served Dawes 
county. John and James C. Dahlman, 
Sheriff of Dawes County, were cronies. 
Together they cooked up the story and 
the editor of the Chadron Journal, Rev. 
Mr. Julian, a Congregational minister, 
published it. At that time I was wallop¬ 
ing the pavements as a reporter for the 
Omaha World-Herald, and knowing most 
of the participants in the big scheme I 
helped it along as best I could by pro¬ 
moting it in the columns of the W-H. 

After serving as Sheriff of Dawes 
county for several terms Jim Dahlman 
moved to Omaha and became a commis¬ 
sion buyer at the South Omaha stock- 
yards. Later he served six or seven 
sucessive terms as Mayor of Omaha, and 
was the Democratic nominee for Gover- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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(Continued from page 126) 
nor of Nebraska in 1912, being defeated 
because he opposed prohibition and gave 
an exhibition of why prohibition, if en¬ 
forced, would be a blessing to at least 
one individual. But Jim Dahlman was 
as square as a die, and no one ever even 
suggested that he soiled his hands with 
tainted money. 

John Maher was commissioned major 
during World War No. 1, and after its 
close engaged in the life insurance busi¬ 
ness in Lincoln, amassing a fortune and 
retiring about 1930. His latter years 
were spent abroad, dying in Switzerland 
about two years ago. 

Addison E. Sheldon, secretary of the 
Nebraska Historical Society, was pub¬ 
lishing a Populist weekly newspaper at 
Chadron at the time of the race, later 
serving as a Populist member of the 
Nebraska Legislature. It may be inter¬ 
esting to note that Dwight Griswold, 
now Governor of Nebraska, is a resident 
of Chadron, and as a very small boy saw 
the start of that race. Chadron, then a 
straggling village, is now a fine city of 
5,000 population, on the division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad from 
Omaha to the Black Hills. 

I knew personally “Rattlesnake Pete” 
Stephens, Doc Middleton, Dave Douglas 
and John Berry. Upstanding, square 
shooting plainsmen. Even Doc Middle- 
ton, with a somewhat oblique reputation, 
was known to be a man of his word, 
and unlike Bill Hickok he always gave 
the other man an even break. 

Thanks to Adventure for giving me the 
information I sought, and for recalling 
vividly memories of a saga of the west. 

B OOK NOTES:—We’ve just read 
“Two Ends to Our Shoestring,” 
Kathrene Pinkerton’s autobiography of 
a couple who made a success of not set¬ 
tling down. Remember when she and 
her husband, Robert, were collaborating 
on yarns that kept finding their way into 
Adventure? This new book, published 
by Harcourt, Brace, one of the most 
thoroughly satisfying bits of personal 
history we’ve encountered in years, 
should be on the “must” list of every 
reader of this magazine. On page 46, for 
instance, you’ll learn how Kathrene and 
Bob made their first sale to Arthur 
Hoffman and what they did with the 
money. They were marooned in a Cana¬ 
dian wilderness cabin when the Adven¬ 


ture check came along. And scattered 
through the whole volume you’ll find 
references to ASH and various of the 
old-time writers who helped build our 
magazine. It’s a grand job! . . . Donald 
Barr Chidsey, whose “It Happened to 
Be Cats” was in the January issue, 
ambled in the other day. He’s been in 
the South Seas for the past five years, 
living most of that time in Tahiti. He 
is under contract to do a biography of 
John L. Sullivan. Reference material on 
the one and only John L. is pretty scarce 
in Papeete, it seems. . . . Carl D. Lane, 
whose “Arctic Smoke” we printed back 
in the January ’41 issue, has just writ¬ 
ten “What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Merchant Marine.” W. W. 
Norton & Co. publish it. . . . Fairfax 
Downey’s “Indian Fighting Army” is 
even better than we thought it was go¬ 
ing to be, and from the sample chapters 
we published here we had an idea it 
would be pretty close to tops. Scribners 
have done a swell job of publishing, lard¬ 
ing Mr. Downey’s meaty text lavishly 
with reproductions of paintings by Fred¬ 
erick Remington, Charles Schreyvogel, 
R. F. Zogbaum and others, and anyone 
interested in having a vivid pictorial as 
well as word’s-eye view of the men who 
carved our great West out of Indian 
Territory should own it. . . . Charles 
Edward Chapel, whose “Guns of Glory,” 
an article on the various types of mus¬ 
kets and rifles used down through the 
years in our army, and which we pub¬ 
lished in the June ’40 issue, has two re¬ 
cent books out which should be of inter¬ 
est to any Adventure reader whose 
hobby is guns. One is “The Gun Col¬ 
lector’s Handbook of Values,” a compre¬ 
hensive catalogue and index of weapons 
and their current market prices. It is 
published by the author. The other is 
“Finger Printing,” a manual of identifi¬ 
cation explaining the science of finger 
printing, giving its history and showing 
how it is used today in the detection of 
crime. It is published by Coward- 
McCann. Lieutenant Chapel, incidental¬ 
ly, has promised us a companion article 
to “Guns of Glory” on the hand gun. We 
hope to have it soon. . . . And don’t for¬ 
get “Murder, Chop, Chop”—the book 
title Morrow & Co. have given James 
Norman’s “Viva China!”—K. S. W. 
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THE TRAIL AHEAD 



Five big round-up outfits were camped 
within a few miles of one another on the 
wide flat strip of cow country called Sun 
Prairie, Montana. Each outfit had its own 
mess wagon and bed wagon, its own re- 
muda of saddle horses, its horse wrangler 
and nighthawk, cook and crew of cow¬ 
hands. Each round-up crew consisted of 
about twenty-five men who took orders 
from a wagon-boss. If ever a ruckus start¬ 
ed, and there was some betting going on 
that there would be a gun ruckus before 
the range was worked, it would really be 
one for the cow history book. 

It started all right, and Walt Coburn tells you 
about how it ended in his new novelette— 

“ROUND-UP AT SUN PRAIRIE” 



Take a hardboiled, bred-in-the-bone cavalry¬ 
man, force him to trade his saddle for a seat on 
several clanking tons of steel that feed on high- 
test gas instead of oats and hay and all hell is apt 
to pop. That’s just what happens in “Tanks Ain’t 
Horses” by Frederick Wilkins, a glorious yarn of 
our new mechanized forces; Walter Havighurst’s 
“First Command” is a stirring tale of the mer¬ 
chant convoys; “Joe Tom” by Thomas H. Rad- 
dall, an unusual story of gold mining in the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces; then there’s the 
next installment of F. R. Buckley’s gripping “Live 
by the Sword” plus other great fact and fiction 
features and the usual departments found only in— 
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MODERN SHOP PRACTICE 


A SHOP COMPANION THAT ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 

Easy to read and understand—flexible covers—Handy 
size 5 x 634 x 2—a ready reference that answers your 
questions accurately. 
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PRACTICAL INSIDE INFORMATION 

For Every Machinist, Toolmaker, Engi¬ 
neer, Machine Operator, Mechanical 
Draughtsman, Metal Worker, Mechan¬ 
ic or Student. This 1600 Page Handy 
Book Covers Modern Machine Shop 
Practice in All Its Branches. 

A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR WITH 
READY REFERENCE INDEX 

New from Cover to Cover. Tells How to 
Operate and Set Up Lathes, Screw & 
Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses 
& All Other Machine Tools. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS IN ONE! 

60 FULLY ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 

Covering: 1—Modern Machine Shop 
Practice. 2 — Blue Print Reading and 
How to Draw. 3—Calculations & Mathe¬ 
matics for Machinists. 4 — Shop Physics. 
5 —How to Use the Slide Rule. 

■ASK TO SEE IT!— 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St., New York 

Mail AUDELS MACHINISTS & TOOLMAK¬ 
ERS HANDY BOOK, Price $4 on 7 Days Fre< 
Trial. If O. K. I will remit $1 in 7 days and $; 
Monthly until $4 is Paid. Otherwise I will return it 














